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Comparison of Workmen's Compensation Laws of the Mexican States.’ 
By Eruet C. Yous, or tHe U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. 


N THIS study a summary and comparison will be made of the 
| ‘res features of the workmen’s compensation laws of 15 
Mexican States, as follows: Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Hidalgo, Mexico, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, 
Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, Yucatan, and Zacatecas. 

Section XIV of article 123 of the Federal constitution of Mexico 
forms the basis for these laws, being as follows: 

Employers shall be liable for industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
arising from work; therefore, employers shall pay the proper indemnity, aecord- 
ing to whether death or merely temporary or permanent disability has ensued, 
in accordance with the provisions of law. ‘This liability shall remain in force 
even though the employer contract for the work through an agent. 


Scope of the Laws. 


Employments Covered. 


ENERALLY, compensation laws are distinguished more for their 
diversities than for their similarities, but many of the Mexican 
State laws are alike as regards industries covered. Six States (Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, and Zacatecas) 
include work in factories, workshops, and agricultural pursuits in 
which mechanical power is used. Work in gas and electric plants 
and mining and quarry operations and all construction work are 
covered in Coahuila, Hidalgo, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, and Zacatecas. 
Telephone and telegraph establishments, metallurgical works, steve- 
doring, industrial undertakings, cleaning of wells, sewers, etc., and 
establishments manufacturing or using poisonous, unhealthful, ex- 
plosive, or inflammable substances are included in the list of em- 
ployments coming under the act in Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, 
and Zacatecas. Transportation operations are covered in the States 
of Nuevo Leon and Puebla, in the latter State whether the transpor- 
tation be by rail, water, or airplane. 
The following employments appear less frequently: Mill work 
(Coahuila and Hidalgo); city firemen, and the construction and repair 





1 The data on which this article is based are from: Campeche, Codigo del trabajo, Campeche, 1918; Chia- 
pas, Ley reglamentaria de! trabajo, Tuxtia Gutiérrez, 1918; Chihuahua, Ley del trabajo, Chihuahua, 1922; 
Coahuila, Ley reglamentaria del articulo {23 de la constitucici. géneralde la reptiblica, Saltillo, 1921; Hidalgo, 
Ley sobre accidentes del trabajo, Pachuca, 1915; Mexico, Constitucién politica, Toluca, 1921; Michoaean de 
Ocampo, Ley del trabajo ntimero 46, Morelia, 1921; Nuevo Leon, Ley sobre accidentes del trabajo, Monte- 
rey, 1906; Puebla, Codigodel trabajo, Puebla, 1921; Querétaro, Ley del trabajo, niimero 34, Querétaro, 1922; 
Sinaloa, Ley sobre indemmnizaciones por accidentes sufridos en el trabajo, Culiac4n, 1920; Sonora, Leyes 
sobre previsién social, promulgada en el decreto, ntimero 52, Hermosillo, 1919; Vera Cruz-Liave, Ley del 
trabajo [1918], Jalapa, 1922; Yucatan, Codigo del trabajo, decreto numero 386, Mérida, 1918; Zacatecas, Ley 
sobre accidentes del trabajo, Guadalupe, 1922. 
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of lightning rods (Puebla); railroad operations (Chihuahua anq 
Puebla) : railroad shops (Coahuila) ; a and wood storage ware. 
houses (Puebla); all large industrial establishments (Vera (y,). 
and commercial establishments (Chihuahua). 

State and municipal employees are included under the compen. 
sation laws of Chihuahua, Hidalgo, Michoacan, Sinaloa, and Sonora. 
Employees of theaters and motion-picture houses and the wage-ex :')\no 
employees (asalariado) of circuses are covered by Coahuila and Pie), 
in their laws. Clerks (dependientes) and domestic servants are jip- 
cluded in the laws of Hidalgo. 

The law of Puebla states that apprentices have the same rizhts 
and are entitled to the same benefits under the compensation |ay 
as are other employees. 


Employers Exempted. 


Three States (Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora) exempt employers 
having five or less than five employees from paying compensation. 

In addition to this exemption, the law of Chihuahua exempts ei- 
ployers whose capital stock does not exceed 5,000 pesos ($2,493, par), 
28 the laws of Sinaloa and Sonora provide that when the liquid 
assets of an employer do not exceed 50,000 pesos ($24,925, par) he 
shall pay a smaller amount of compensation. The law of Mexico 
State provides that an employer whose capital stock does not exceed 
50,000 pesos shall be exempt. 


Injuries Covered. 


As will be seen by the following provisions, the compensation 
laws are limited not only as to employments covered and _ persons 
compensated, but also as to injuries covered. The Mexican S\ate 
laws specify that the employer is liable for industrial accidents sn 
occupational diseases suffered by the employee only when thiey 
have arisen in the course of, or have resu ted as a Natural conse- 
~ ip from, the employment. Injuries are not compensable wien 
they are due to force majeure, or to the employee’s intoxication. 
willful misconduct, gross negligence, or violation of safety rules. or 
to a cause foreign to the employment. 

On the other hand, in 10 States? the employer is penalized if he 
has been guilty of negligence. In Campeche, Chihuahua, Michoaciin, 
Puebla, more ata Sinaloa, and Sonora, the amount of compensa- 
tion is increased 50 per cent when an accident occurs in an esta)lish- 
ment lacking the required safety devices and in Yucatan the com- 
pensation is doubled in such a case. 

The laws of Campeche, Chiapas, Coahuila, Michoacan, Querét:’o, 
and Yucatan stipulate that the employer is liable for industria! 
accidents or occupational diseases suffered by his employees ev 
when the labor contract is made through an agent (intermediario). 

When an employee leaves his work place without the permission «/ 4 


superior, goes to another place and there suffers an accident, |i 


oe will be required to furnish only hospital service, medicines, 
and medical treatment, according to the laws of Chihuahua, Sinaloa. 


and Sonora. If, however, he was injured while going to the aid o/ 





. —_ Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, +): 


Yuca 
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COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION LAWS OF MEXICO. 3 


one or more injured workers or of some one in danger, the employer 
is liable for compensation. . 

The laws of Sinaloa and Sonora contain provisions making an 
independent contractor liable for injuries recerved by the workmen, 
and speoitxing that the individual or company for whom the con- 
tractor is working shall not be held liable. 

Industrial accidents.—The compensation law of Campeche defines 
an industrial accident as a physical injury caused by some fortuitous 
event during the employment. Three States (Coahuila, Querétaro, 
and Vera Cruz) restrict the meaning still further by defining it as 
an unforeseen or unexpected event, happening suddenly and produc- 
ing symptoms of injury. In Hidalgo this term means any physical 
injury arising out of or in the course of employment. A disability 
in Michoacan and Querétaro is the loss or abnormal function of any 
of the physical members of the body or mental faculties of the 
worker, resulting from an industrial accident, incapacitating him 
for the efficient performance of the trade or calling in which he was 
occupied at the time of the accident. 

Five States * merely declare the employer liable for any injury 
arising out of or as a consequence of the employment. The law of 
Puebla contains a definite provision that when an employee suffers 
an industrial accident the legal presumption is that the injury arose 
out of or as a consequence of his work; the burden of prout is on the 
employer to prove the contrary. 

ccupational diseases.—An occupational disease is defined in the 
laws of Campeche and Puebla as any illness (alteracién de la salud) 
which develops following the performance of the employment and as 
a consequence of it. Seven States‘ specify that an occupational 
disease is one contracted or developed during the regular employ- 
ment and as a consequence of it. The laws of Puebla, Sinaloa, and 
Sonora authorize all employers to require prospective employees 
to undergo a physical examination. 


Compensation Benefits. 


Basis of Compensation and Weekly Maximum and Minimum. 


‘THE compensation scale is usually based upon the earnings of the 

injured employee. In Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora the 
worker’s average weekly wages at the time of the injury are used as 
the basis for determining the amount of compensation, while in 
Puebla the disabled employees’ average wages earned during a 
prescribed period * preceding the injury are used. In Chibuahua the 
weekly benefits are subject to a minimum of 6 pesos ($2.99, par) 
and a maximum limit of 35 pesos ($17.45, par), while in Sinaloa 
and Sonora the range is from 6 to 15 pesos ($2.99-$7.48, par). 


Death. 


The methods employed in determining compensation for death 
vary considerably. In Chiapas the amount of compensation is pro- 
portioned to the earning capacity and needs of dependents of de- 





* Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Sinaloa, and Sonora. 
‘ Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz. 
* Wages received during the last four weeks of normal work. 
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ceased, this amount, however, not to exceed one year’s earinos of 
the deceased employee. Three States (Campeche, Vera Cruz, an, 
Yueatan) provide for amounts equal to annual earnings for one or 
two years, depending on length of service in Yucatan. The laws of 
Sinaloa and Sonora, however, pay 50 per cent of the average weekly 
wage, with a maximum of 15 _ ($7.48, par) and a minimum of ¢ 
pesos ($2.99, par), for 300 weeks. In Chihuahua the average woo), 
wage, but not more tham 35 pesos ($17.45, par) or less than 6 pos 
($2.99, par), is paid for 150 weeks. A number of the States ® provid, 
for compensation equal to from six months’ to three years’ wacn 
of the Aesonted varying with conjugal condition and number 
children. Death benefits in Coahuila and Mexico (State) are pro- 
portioned to life expectancy as measured by the life expectancy (4))\, 
adopted by these States. The laws usually make the benefits to 
children payable until they reach the age of 16 years, but many stajc 
that the benefits shall not cease if, at the age named, the recipie,: 
is mentally or physically incapacitated for earning a living. |) 
Puebla benefits are paid to children until they reach 18 years of ave. 
In four States (Hidalgo, Nuevo Leon, Mexico, and Zacatecas) coy. 

ensation benefits to the widow terminate upon her remarriavge. 

hirteen of the 15 State laws examined provided fer benefits to be 
paid to ascendants if they have been dependent upon the deceased, 
and. if there are neither spouse nor descendants. 

According to the law of Campeche, if an employer proves that he 
is finaneially unable to pay compensation immediately, he nay. 
with the consent of the deceased employees’ heirs and assigns, and 
after receiving permission frem the department of labor, pay instead 
a pension of not less than 20 eent of the deceased employee's 
annual wages. He is mae Sl yr guarantee the payment of this 

nsion. Pensions to widows cease if they remarry or lead immoral 
ives, while pensions to descendants terminate when they become 
16 years of age. The law of Puebla requires the employer who 
wishes to pay. a pension instead of compensation in fatal cases to 
guarantee the following payments: An amount equal to 40 per cent 
of the deceased employee’s annual wages to the widow and legitimate 
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and recognized illegitimate children and haned grandchildren cen 
who have been supported by the deceased employee until the minors orn 
attain the age of 18; 20 per cent of the deceased employee’s annual oe 
wages to the widow who has neither children nor grandchildren: plet 
10 per cent to each of the ascendants if neither widow nor descendants code 
survive, provided the total amount paid to them does not exceed JJ acco 
30 per cent of the wages. ) Ir 
n addition to the foregoing benefits most of the States provide othe 
for burial expenses, the maximum allowances ranging from 20 to 75 ai 
pesos ($9.97 to $37.39, par). In case there are no dependents the For 
entire liadility of employers in Sinaloa and Sonora is limited to such may 
burial expenses. If death does not result immediately, employers in half 
Campeche, Michoacan, and Yucatan are required to pay the injured mer 
oyee his full wages from the time of the accident until his death. tan 

6 Hidaigo, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, Qucrétaro, and Zacatecas. a 
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a8 of Permanent Total Disability. 


and 









Four States (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, and Sonora) ppoety 
1 


le m ~s 

a «hat constitutes permanent total disability. The loss of both hands 
ekly (gor arms, OF both legs above the knees, or both eyes, or the fracture of 
of ¢ Mathe spinal column causing complete paralysis of that part of the body 


below the fraeture, is considered as. permanent. total disability in 
(hihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora. The law of Coahuila stipulates 
that the loss of both eyes, both arms, both legs, or loss of an arm and 
a leg at the same time,.or the loss of mental balance constitutes per- 
manent total disability. The other States merely declare that per- 
manent total disability is that which incapacitates the worker for life 
for the performance of any work. TheState of Mexico provides that 
for permanent total disability compensation payments, amounting 
to two-thirds of his previous earnings, shall continue for the full period 
of the injured workman’s life. In Chiapas the employer pays a lump 
sum equal to six months’ wages of the injured workman, while in 
Chihuahua. benefits equal 175 weeks’ and in Sonora 350: weeks’ pay. 
In Vera Cruz the employee may receive either a life pension at half 
pay or an amount equal to four aga earnings, as the employee 
chooses. An employee who is totally and permanently disabled in 
Coahuila receives full wages for his probable lifetime as measured by 
the life expectancy table adopted by that State. Other States’ pay 
benefits ranging from one to two years’ entire wages. In Yucatan, 
if the employee had worked for the same employer over two years, 
he receives five. years’ earnings, and. if less than two years an amount 
equal to two years’ pay. 
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Permanent Partial Disability. 


Three States (Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz) describe partial 
disability as: that which permanently incapacitates the employee for 
the performance of the work which he was doing at the time of the 
aceident. The laws of Coahuila and Sonora contain a schedule of 
specified partial disabilities for which benefits are awarded for stated 
periods, im the Coahuila law the payment being expressed in per- 
centages of total disability. The law of Simaloa contains a list of 
ees partial disabilities for the use of the municipal or State 
wards of conciliation in fixing the amount of compensation. Com- 
plete loss of function of hand, leg, arm, or foot, resultmg from an 
industrial accident, will be considered as the loss of that member 
according to the laws of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora. 

In some States benefits for permanent partial disability differ from 
other benefits in that a choice is given, in some cases to the employer 
and in others to the employee, as to how the benefits shall be paid. 
For instance, in Campeche, Michoacan, and Querétaro the jah trons 
may either pay an. amount. varying from six months’ to one and one- 
half years’ earnings or furnish the employee other suitable employ- 
ment with equal pay, as the employer sees fit. Im Puebla and Yuca- 
tan the employee may decide whether he desires other work at the 
same wage or an amount equal to one year’s earnings. In Vera Cruz 
also, the employee may decide whether he wishes to receive a life 





"Campeche, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, Querétaro, and Zacatecas. 
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pens.on amounting to one-fourth of the wages he was receiving , 


° . P 1é H 
the time of the accident or an amount equal to two years’ waves tae th 


sees 

An employer in Hidalgo is required to furnish other workin additiy, - : 
to paying compensation amounting to one year’s pay. @ laws off recei 
Campeche and Yucatan contain provisions that the employer sha perio 
pay the injured workman full wages from the time the “accident his re 
occurred until he is able to return to work. An accident victim \) {ment 
Nuevo Leon shall receive an amount varying from 20 to 40 per coy MM yith 
of his Psd dato earnings, the maximum, however, being one and MM jrati 
one-half year’s pay. life pension of two-thirds of the differen pora 
between the wages which he had been receiving and those which jp rst 
receives after he takes up another occupation is to be awarded to a) year 
injured employee in Mexico (State). An employer in Zacatecas shal vord 
pay benefits ranging from 10 to 50 per cent of the employee’s previous M potw 
earnings for a period of two years or longer, depending upon thie cir. 
cumstances of the worker and of the employer, to be decided by 
experts. 

econd injuries.—In fixing the compensation of an employee who In 
suffers a second injury the combined effect of the two injuries and J jt is 
the compensation already received will be taken into consideration MB and 
in the States of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora. of t 
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Temporary Disability. 


Four State laws (Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz 
describe temporary disability as that which incapacitates an employee 
for the performance of his work only for a certain length of time. 
re in Campeche, Puebla, and Yucatan are required to pay 
employees who are temporarily disabled their full wages from the 
time of the injury until they are able to return to work, provided 
the disability does not last luce than six months. If it exceeds 
this time, benefits for permanent total disability shall be awarded to 
the employee. Benefits for temporary disability in Coahuila include 
full wages from the time of the injury until the disabled employee 
is able to return to work, while in Hidalgo, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, 
and Querétaro the employer is required to pay the employee one-lili 
of his wages until he is able to return to work, provided in Michoacan 
this time does not exceed one year and in Nuevo Leon two yeurs. 
No time limit is stated in the Hidalgo and Querétaro laws. ‘The lav 
of Chiapas requires only medical care for the disabled employee. 

In industrial accident cases in Chihuahua the employer shal! pay 
the full wage for the first two weeks of incapacity and therea!tcr « 
weekly amount equal to half the average wage until the amount 0! 
the award is paid, but this amount may not be more than 20 pes 
($9.97, par) nor less than 6 pesos ($2.99, par) per week. ‘The piy- 
ment of compensation does not cease even though, in the physics 
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opinion, the employee is able to return to work. For slight inj\ne ~ 
(those which produce only sores, bruises, or minor dislocatious) he 
employers are required to pay the full wage as well as to continue the by 
worker in his employ, upon recovery. In such cases in Sinaloa an! B ;,, 
Sonora, however, the employer may either furnish the necessil' os 


medical services and reemploy the victim when recovered or pay lial! 
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the average weekly wage for the time fixed by the board, as he 


sees fit. ' me P 
For temporary disability the worker in the State of Mexico shall 


Ws off yeceive his entire wages for one month; if he is disabled for a longer 
eriod hé'shall receive compensation amounting to three-fourths of 


fi regular earnings. The law of Vera Cruz differs from those already 
mentioned in that after the employer has compensated the workman 
with one-half pay for six months, the board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration is to decide as to the continuance of the payments. A tem- 
porarily disabled employee in Zacatecas receives his full pay for the 
first year and 40 to 60 per cent of his hap earnings for the second 
vear, depending upon the nature of the employment. When, ac- 
cording to the decision of two physicians the employee is able to 
return to work, the compensation ceases. 


Hernia. 


In the case of hernia, in Chihuahua, if the worker can prove that 
it is of recent origin, that its appearance was attended with pain, 
and was immediately preceded by some unusual exertion in the course 
of the worker’s employment, the employer must provide hospital 
care and medicine, if needed, as well as medical or surgical attention, 
according to the circumstances. In addition he is required to pay 
half wages for not more than two months and to provide for an 
operation. If the worker refuses to submit to an operation when a 
sh veichal recommends it, the employer is released from any responsi- 
bility, and if the worker dies because of not having submitted to the 
operation, the employer is not liable for compensation. ‘The pro- 
cedure and compensation for hernia under the laws of Sinaloa and 
Sonora are practically the same as in the Chihuahua law, except that 
the payment of half the average wage is to be made for only four 
weeks instead of for two months. 


Medical Service. 


fOURTEEN® of the Mexican State laws examined make definite 

provision for employers to furnish injured employees with 
medical and pharmaceutical attention until the latter are able to 
return to work or until in the attending physicians’ opinion, they are 
no longer in need of such aid. Hospital care is included also in the 
laws of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora. Employers in these States 
are not liable for inadequate medical treatment or hospital service, 
even though injurious consequences result. In every such case the 
a worker is entitled to complain to the central board of con- 
ciliation and abitration directly or through the local labor inspecter. 
In Nuevo Leon and Zacatecas the employer is obliged to furnish 
medical and pharmaceutical attention for six months only. First-aid 
treatment in cases of industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
by a physician designated by the employer is obligatory. Further 
treatment shall be rendered by the heehbedin if the worker so de- 
sires. A requirement for medical and hospital service for employees’ 








*Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, Mexico, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Querétaro, 
Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, Yucatan, and Zacatecas. 
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families as well, making an assessment for this purpose of an aino 
not exceeding one day’s wages, is included in the laws of Sin 
and Sonora. 

Physicians and surgeons are required, upon request, to make 
medical reports, specifying the condition of the injured employe 
the nature of the accident which caused the injury, and the medica) 


($24. 
it exe 
yisiol 
Mexi 
and 3 
Camy 


unt 
alog 


attention rendered him, under the laws of Chihuahua, Hidalgo In 
Puebla, Sinaloa, and Sonora. °F cornit 
sis 

Time for Claim. — 

[ IMITATIONS are placed on the time in which claims for com. be , 
pensation may be made im five of the State laws (Coahuily authe 
Nuevo Leon, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Zacatecas), varying in leony) tion 
from two years (Nuevo Leon and Zacatecas) to four years (Coahuila) of th 
from the hese of the accident. iat 
Security of Payments. ' 

F-MPLOYERS in three States (Campeche, Hidalgo, and Puebia) pan 
_are allowed to insure their risks in approved insurance com- Ni = 
panies at their own expense. Permission of the department of labor JB ust 
IS niteonga? Bin each case and will be given when it is in the employees’ evil 
interest. e law of Puebla specifies that in no case may the insur- Chih 
ance policy be less than the compensation benefit to which ‘the ‘ian 
employee is entitled under the law. Furthermore, labor contracts in cent 
which the employers insure their risk against compensation for In 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases will be null and void attol 
if not in writing. com 
The "iy ro of six State laws (Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Zacatecas sinha 
Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora) specify that compensation bene- aie 
fits are not subject to attachment for payment of debts of the dis- thay 
abled employee, and in addition the laws of the three last-mentioned and 
States prescribe that compensation payments are nonassignable. com| 
The rights which the compensation wo establish are = those obta 
persons only in whose favor they are declared, and therefore, they n th 
may not be transferred, renounced, or diminished by any agree- Stat, 
ment made previous to the accident causing the injury. The [ore- 7" 
going, provision is contained in the laws of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, nil 
and Zacatecas, while three other State laws (Hidalgo, Sinaloa, ani Rg 
Sonora) stipulate that these rights shall not be renounced and any anata 
agreement to do so ts of no avail. vale 
Administration and Procedure. “a 

A VERY important factor of compensation laws is the provision an 
for an administrative system by which injured employees may a 

be assured of their rights under the law. The laws of eight States By? 
(Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera oa 
Cruz, and Yueatan) stipulate that the municipal and central boards lh 
of conciliation and arbitration are to have charge of the enforcement wait 
of the law, and to this end will receive accident reports, investiga'¢ Jud 
claims, settle disputes, hear eases, grant awards, and issue decrees. con 


In Chiapas, if the compensation in question amounts to 50 pesos 
[224] 
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(g24.93, par) er less, a commission will administer the case, but if 
it exceeds this amount the case will be taken to the court. No pro- 
sjsion is made for the administration of compensation cases in the 
Mexico (State) law. In four States (EHidalgo, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, 
and Zacateeas) the law is administered by the courts, whereas in 
Campeche the depart ment of labor performs this function. 

In case of any dispute in Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora con- 
cerning the real amount of the average weekly wage which forms the 
basis for determining the compensation, the employer or his legal 
representative, upon petition of the municipal board of conciliation 
or the central board of conciliation and arbitration, as the case may 
be, or the person claiming compensation, shall submit in writing duly 
authenticated evidence as to the wages paid during the time in ques- 
tion as Shown by the pay rolls. Within 20 days following a decision 
of the central board concerning accidents a petition for a rehearing 
may be made, but only on the following grounds: (1) That the board 
either did not have authority to act or exceeded its authority; (2) 
that the decision or award was obtained through fraud, malice, or bad 
faith; (3) that the petitioner has discovered new and material evi- 
dence which could not have been discovered before the first hearing. 
All claims for compensation must be in the prescribed legal form and 
must be accompanied by the employment contract, the certificate of 
civil registry, and the medical certificate, according to the law of 
Chihuahua. This law further speeifies that no lawyer or representa- 
tive of a workman or his beneficiaries may charge more than 5 per 
cent of the compensation recovered. 

In Hidalgo the State is to provide free of charge in the capital an 
attorney to assist injured workers in their court proceedings to obtain 
compensation. In other parts of the State the president of the 
municipality is to perform this service gratis. If special provisions 
concerning compensation are inserted in the contract of employment, 
they will not be binding until approved by the board of conciliation 
and arbitration. Complaints that the decision of the judge in the 
compensation ease is mequitable or that the person in charge of 
obtaining the compensation for the injured employee was negligent 
in the performance of his duties, may be made to the governor of the 
State. 

The following provisions are found in the laws of both Nuevo Leon 
and Zacatecas: The judge of the judicial district at the time when 
the accident occurred shall have jurisdiction over suits for compen- 
sation arising from industrial accidents, whatever the amount in- 
volved. Oral hearings in accordance with the provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure may be had in those cases for which no provision 
is made in the compensation law. When the amount involved in the 
case does not exceed 1,200 pesos ($598.20, par) the claimant may be 
represented by a personal agent having a written authorization. Ifthe 
employer files an appeal from an adverse judgment, he shall, pending 
the determination of the appeal, pay the plaintiff 50 per cent of the 
sum awarded, no bond from the plaintiff being required. 

In Zacatecas appeals lie from judgments rendered in compensation 
suits, provided the amount caovebet exceeds 500 pesos ($249.25, par). 
Judgments not subject to appeal are to be reviewed by the upper 
court for the purpose of deciding whether the judge of the lower 
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court has violated the rules of procedure in any essential point o, 
whether the judgment is notoriously unjust, which court may (|, 
the judgment or any part thereof null and void if found to be unjyy 
or in violation of the rules of procedure. ) 
In case of a dispute between the employer and the employe 
concerning the nature or importance of the injury or occupationg| 
disease in Sinaloa and Sonora, the employee may be required |, 
submit to a physical examination by a medical commission com) sq, 
of three physicians appointed in the following manner: One phy sician 


named and paid by the municipal or State conciliation board, «10th; 


named and paid by the employer, and the third named by thie fi; 
two (or by the governor in case the first two disagree) and pid }y 
the one asking for the examination. The members of the comiiissioy 


may be appointed for a special case, or for all cases arising in ay 
establishment during a fixed period, on the consent of the central 


conciliation and arbitration board. The commission acts at the 
request of the central board or on the written request of an emp|oyor 
or employee. A permanent commission ordinarily meets eyery 
three months. If an employer refuses to pay the compensation 
awarded or stops payment he ore the end of the period, the emp|oyee 


shall immediately notify the central board which will request the 
municipal authorities to attend to the matter, no charge being made 
for the service. 


Accident Reporting. 


[ FOUR States (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, and Puebla) 

employers are required to report accidents within 24 hours, 
if not immediately, as in the case of Coahuila and Hidalgo. In 
Chihuahua accidents are required to be reported to the local municipal 
authorities, whereas in Coahuila either the municipal or the judicial 
authority may be notified. In Puebla employers are obliged to 
report to the labor and social welfare department under penalty of 
from 1 pesos to 100 pesos (49.85 cents to $49.85, par). The fine imposed 
upon employers in Hidalgo for failure to report accidents is from 10 
to 1,000 pesos ($4.99 to $498.50, par). In this report the employer 


shall state the names and residences of relatives of the victim, as 
well as the name of the attending physician and the witnesses o! the 
accident. 


Accident Prevention. 


PF MPLOYERS in all of the States are required to adopt adequate 
measures to prevent accidents, to install safety devices, to keep 
their work places in a hygienic condition, and to post notices warning 
employees of danger and specifying precautions to be taken to «\oid 
accidents.° 
Under the laws of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora the emp!ovees 
are also required to use reasonable care in their work, and if ‘hcy 
remove, damage, or destroy safety devices, warnings, or 10's 
they may be discharged without rendering the employer lia!)!: 
payment of indemnity for such discharge. 





- * A more detailed study of these provisions may be found in the MONTHLY Lapor ReEvirw, Deo)", 
1923, pp. 13-25. 
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Eugenics as Viewed by a Sociologist.’ 


By WarREN 5. THompson, Miami UNIVERSITY. 


with the influences that improve the inborn or native quali- 

ties of a race, also with those that develop them to the utmost 
advantage.’ ‘This science has of late begun to attract considerable 
attention and, if I mistake not, is going to attract still more in the 
near future. There are three chief causes of this growing interest 
in eugenics at the present time. ‘The first of these is the publicity 
given to the facts regarding the decreasing size of the family in the 
upper economic class and the consequent rapid dying out of this 
class. The second is the insistence of the advocates of birth control 
that what we need in this country is a population of high quality 
rather than one of great numbers. The third is the publicity given 
to the conclusions arrived at by the intelligence testers. They now 
claim to be able to tell us just who is fit and who is not fit. © They 
believe they can separate the wheat from the chaff in a very exact 
manner. 

Because of this growing interest in eugenics it behooves us to 
study its tendencies carefully in order to determine whether the 
doctrines it expounds are worthy of the support of students of social 
science. 

It is but natural that most of the recognized exponents of eugenics 
should be biologists. It is they who have made the scientific 
studies of heredity and as a consequence have the greatest claim te 
competence when it comes to saying how the results of genetic 
investigation can be applied to the improvement of the human breed. 
lf the biologist were content to do this, I would, as a sociologist, 
have no quarrel with him. When, however, he begins to interpret 
history from the standpoint of genetics, and, further, when he 
prescribes the future form of social organization which we must 
develop if we are to breed a good stock, I feel not only that the 
sociologist has the right but even that it is his duty to scrutinize the 
eugenists’ policies very carefully. As a human ecologist, the sociol- 
ogist is probably better fitted to pass judgment upon the social 
value of proposed programs of race improvement than the biologist. 
No human problem is purely a biological problem. Though man is 
subject to the same genetic laws as all the other animals, yet he can 
never be dealt with as merely an animal. When, therefore, the 
biologist comes to conclusions regarding man and his institutions 
which are manifestly based upon his studies of heredity among the 
lower animals, I do not feel bound to accept his views. 


Fe with the according to Galton, is ‘‘the science which deals 


What Eugenics is Teaching. 


NE of the chief defects of eugenics as now taught is that it con- 
fuses, if it does not identify, human nature with the traits 
which the chromosomes carry from parent to offspring. The eugenist 
does this because of his experience as a specialized biologist (genet- 
cist). He is accustomed to study plants and animals and has come 








. Paper read before the eighteenth annual meeting of the Ame “ican Sociological Society, Washington, 
D.C., Dee., 27, 1923, and to be published in the proceedings of the society. Published here by permis- 
sion of the author and of the American Sociolozical Society. 
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to feel that they are relatively immune to the influence of e1 
ment save as to quantity of growth. If he wants to develop any noy 
quality in them or to intensify any existing quality, the onl; \,, 
is through selective breeding. Consequently he has come to j\eljoc, 
that any improvement in mankind must come in the same way. {j, 
does not seem to be aware that the quality of man’s civilization yyy 
change very greatly without any change in his hereditary traits (4\:\), 

lace. Since I can not accept the doctrine that human nature 4), 
ame es traits are identical, I deny that all improvement jy 4, 
life of mankind must be brought about by selective breeding, thous) 
I sincerely hope that as time goes by we shall learn how to use so... 
tive breeding to benefit mankind in a positive manner. At presoy; 
however, the biologist can, as a scientist, do little more than yy», 
against certain matings, which have frequently, indeed genera|iy 
resulted in defective offspring, and encourage care in the select 
of mates among those who appreciate the value of good stock. 

It is not my intention to become involved in the old nature \ ers). 
nurture controversy. It is now generally. recognized that in ji. 
usual form this controversy is fruitless. But it is in order to cai 
attention to the fact that social psychology has definitely show 1 t\\,; 
human nature is not to be identified with hereditary traits. Hun: 
nature, as we know it in individuals, is made up of the hereditar 
traits of the individual plus the development of these traits throws) 
contact with his environment. When once this well-estat)|jsiyo/ 
truth of social psychology is grasped, it is seen that to quarre! as \) 
whether heredity or environment is stronger is not only useless, |) 
foolish. Each of these factors is a sine qua non of human develop. 
ment. In any particular case it may be possible to show that oi 
of them was decisive in producing a given act or course of action 
but to argue the question in general terms merely indicates that on 
has not yet grasped the full significance of complementary forces i 
human life. To prove that human nature is the produet of the cow- 
plementary forces—heredity and environment—is beyond the sev. 
of this paper, and it is unnecessary before a gathering of this kin 
A little observation of people about us will convinee us that }iuiar 
nature does change, and if we will read the writings of wise pevpl: 
who have been interested in human nature either in themselves or 
other people (e. g., good autobiographers and novelists among 
others) we can ascertain that they have always known that huma: 
nature changed and was rather easily molded into new forms. Many 

pular proverbs and saws also prove that the common people have 
icon this as a fact from tame immemorial; while in practica! life 
we find that almost everyone treats human nature as though ii 
were, what it in fact is—the development of man’s hereditary traits 
in relation to a particular environment. It may seem strange 
therefore, that the doctrine of the unchangeability of human naiwe 
based upon the doctrine of noninheritance of acquired character 
should have taken such a hold on the avowed eugenists of our tine 
I believe the explanation of this lies in their intense specialization 
and in the fact that some of the leaders in this field have the tempers- 
ment of the propagandist rather than that of the scientist. 

So much for the general position and outlook of the eugens' 


proper. 
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EUGENICS AS VIEWED BY A SOCIALIST. 13 
Bases of the Present Eugenics Vogue. 


OF LATE, however, eugenics has acquired a group of spokesmen 
and spokeswomen—self-appointed, it is true—who have under- 
taken to point out the great dangers lying ahead of us if we do not 
embark upon an extensive eugenics program. People who fear race 
suicide, advocates of birth control, and intelligence testers have all 
undertaken to spread the gospel of good breeding. It is but natural 
that with such publicity agents and with the help of journalistically 
minded pseudoscientists the teachings of eugenics as they are reach- 
ing the public should take on certain unscientific, not to say jingo- 
istic, aspects. 

For many years, but for the last 10 or 15 in particular, we have 
frequently had our attention called to the fact that the old native 
stock in the older settled parts of the country, particularly the 
Northeast, had a much lower rate of increase than the newer immi- 
grant stocks. This fact of a differential birth rate alone has been 
sufficient to make many people feel that the future of our Nation is 
imperiled and has caused much discussion among those who are thus 
dying out. There is no proof as yet that it has caused them to raise 
any larger families. (Occasionally, no doubt, it has influenced a 
couple to add a child or two to their contribution to Anglo-Saxondom.) 

Here, however, was a definite situation to which to apply eugenics. 
It was assumed that the upper economic classes, largely composed 
of old stock, were good stock and, consequently, that it was dysgenic 
if this stock did not maintain its proportion to the whole. So far 
as | am aware no one has questioned the general statement that this 
part of our population is good stock. Their success in life has proved 
it conclusively to practically everyone. For the time being we will 
let the matter rest there, only asking: Good for what? and What is 
implied in calling the process dysgenic ? 

About the time it became generally known the old stock was 
dying out in the industrialized North the advocates of birth control 
seemed suddenly to awaken to the situation, and they suggested that 
if the lower classes, as well as the upper classes, were to control the 
size of their families, then there would be no relative diminution of 
the quantity of better stock, and there was no need to fear for the 
future of the Nation. Every advocate of birth control is ipso facto 
a practical eugenist. They inevitably talk of the need for quality 
in popiaiion and the danger of too great numbers. 

‘nally come the intelligence testers and put the capsheaf on the 
shock of eugenic knowledge by telling us what is good stock and 
what is poor stock. They tell us that somewhere around 5 to 15 
per cent of the people are of good native ability, and that about one- 
lourth of these are of distinctly superior quality. From this group 
must come those fit to assume leadership—those having initiative 
and energy and constructive imagination. They also tell us they 
can pick out those having different degrees of “native intelligence”’ 
ranging all the way from the feeble-minded to the genius. Further- 
more, they have already gone sufficiently far in their testing to assure 
us that in this country nearly all of those with superior endowments 
are to be found in the upper economic classes, and that they are nearly 
all of old Anglo-Saxon stock. They still further assure us that, 
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given but a few minutes, an experienced tester can so accurately 
awry a boy or girl at the age of 12 that he can predict not on\y 

is or her future scholastic attainments, but can even prognosticas, 
his or her life’s achievements or lack of achievements. , 

There is a third belief gaining general acceptance, which, who, 
taken in conjunction with those mentioned above, completes th. 
eugenic structure in the mind of the average intelligent Amoric,) 
reader of our better magazines. This is the belief that the PLFOCesges 
of selection among modern civilized men are no longer natural, }); 
have become artificial. It is believed that in times past natyr| 
selection among men was eugenic, but that to-day artificial selection 
particularly as modified by modern charity and preventive medicine 
is dysgenic.. Consequently, it seems the logical thing to say th, 
only by overcoming this dysgenic artificial selection by a eugenic 
artificial selection can the human stock be improved. 

How the fabric of present-day eugenics is being woven out of thes: 
different elements is easy to see. First, we have a biological doctrine 
of determinism in heredity translated into a doctrine af social deter- 
minism by the identification of human nature with heredity. ‘Then 
we have the assumption that success under our present organiZ:ition 
of society is proof positive of the possession of the superior qualities 
upon which the future welfare of mankind depends. In addition it 
is claimed that we now have a method of examining people whic 
enables us to pick out with almost unerring accuracy and at a very 
early age, without waiting for them to attain success, those who have 
these superior qualities. (And let us remember that in spite of | 
protests and qualifications made by the intelligence testers the) 
really believe that they are testing natural, inherited qualities, no 
knowledge acquired from experience.) Lastly, but underlying all, 
we have the assumption that the natural selection of earlier ages, 
which is supposed to have been eugenic, has been replaced within 
the last century or two by an artificial selection which is dyszenic. 
From this belief it is natural to conclude that we must launch a 
positive eugenics offensive if our civilization is not to decline. 

‘The eugenics offensive now under way, aside from the well-est.b- 
lished facts of genetics, rests, therefore, on three main assumption: 
which the human ecologist has a right to challenge: 

1. That human nature can be identified with hereditary (rit: 
and is therefore unchangeable. i 

2. That we can by means of intelligence tests and by watching ‘hei 
attainment of economic success pick out the superior people in ou 
population. 

3. That the processes of human selection are now artificial as ¢o- 
trasted with those existing previous to the last century or two w|i! 
were natural. The latter were eugenic, the former dysgenic. 

It is not to be expected that the pseudoscientifie popularizers 0! 
eugenics would either be aware that they were making any assump- 
tions or that they would question their validity if they were so aware. 
But by no means all of the blame for the degeneration of eugenis 
from a science to a propaganda urging the blond Nordic to be mor 
prolific which is now in Y ihrer in this country can be charged to 
these pseudoscientists. perusal of three or four of the best recent 
books on this subject will convince anyone that reputable biologists 
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have contributed to this tendency, while we sociologists are by no 
means guiltless. 


Proof of the Assumptions of Present-day Eugenics. 


| HAVE said above practically all I care to say regarding the first 
assumption, viz, that human nature can be identified with he- 
redity, and the consequent belief in the unchangeability of human 
nature. This rests upon the failure of the eugenist to understand 
what social attitudes are and the processes by which they are devel- 
oped. Furthermore, the whole of sociology is a challenge to this 
assumption. 
The second assumption—that we can pick out the superior people 
in our population without difficulty—I wish to discuss in as detailed 
a manner as time will permit. 


Intelligence ‘Tests. 


With regard to the reliability of intelligence tests as an agency 

fitted to select men of superior capacities, I will set forth only 
two or three reasons why I have but little faith in them. In the first 
place, the responses needed to assure one a high rating are so obvi- 
ously dependent upon acquired experience that environment is cer- 
tain to affect one’s rating to a marked degree. This fact seems so 
clear when one examines the detailed results of these tests for one- 
self that one can but wonder why the testers themselves persist in 
maintaining that they measure hereditary traits only, or ‘native 
intelligence,’’ 2s they prefer to call it. It is of course true that a 
person who has not the inborn capacity to acquire certain informa- 
tion and do certain things will never benefit by experience to the 
same extent as another who has this capacity. This fact is of great 
significance in enabling the tester to pick out the mentally deficient. 
But I can not accept as having much validity the fine graduations of 
native general malls ence attributed to normal children and young 
poops on the basis of test scores. When one finds that almost the 
est scores in the Army tests were made by stenographers and bv®k- 
keepers, one may surely be permitted to doubt the value of these 
tests to select superior ability. 

Again, when it is found that there is a high degree of correlation 
between a high score and a good social status plus good schooling, 
the testers do not seem to draw the obvious conclusion that they are 
in part at least, testing the social factors in the lives of the testees, 
but rather they consider it proof that the native intelligence is much 
greater in these higher social groups. Surely it is not misrepresent- 
ing the actual situation to say that the very point at issue, the one 
which needs most careful proof, is thus largely assumed. A high 
degree of correlation between two factors is generally looked upon as 
presumptive evidence that there is some causal relation between 
them. This principle seems to be entirely ignored by many of the 


Mental testers. 


In'the second place, supposing that the mental test can distinguish 
those’ people having in greater or less degree the native ability to do 
certain things, does it follow that what is distinguished is a funda- 
mental hereditary difference (except in the case of those with ex- 
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tremely low scores) entering into all life’s relations—one whic); will 
determine the individual’s future in accordance with a rognosis mado 
by the tester by the time the child is 12 years old? If native moni, 
ability of any sort is tested, it seems to me that it is the abili 
get op. in our present educational system. In other words, it ;. 
native ability of a rather highly specialized sort and not cenera! 
ability or intelligence, as is usually claimed. In the Army tests {));. 
fact is recognized when it is said that these tests were devised pq 
applied to select men who could be quickly educated to perform coy. 
tain given tasks. But when the general social significance of {\) 
results of these tests is discussed this fact seems to be forgoitey 
Most people have the impression that if the Army tests are to hy 
relied upon we have a great concentration of native intelligence jy 
the upper economic classes of our population and a very small amour 
in the lower economic classes. 

In the third place, an examination of the results of the Army tosis 
as set forth by the actual data do not seem to me to give any warray 
to the sweeping claims made for them as tests of general ability a, 
fitness for the leadership of civilization. In the interpretation of ihe 
results one feels that most writers have not given sufficient weir): 
to the qualifications contained in the statistical part of the repor:. 
One is tempted to think that many of the people who have help. 
to give publicity to the findings of the tests have never examined 
these findings with any degree of care. Certainly if they have 
examined them carefully they have brought to the task a bias whic 
has prevented them from drawing the correct conclusions from t|\;m 

The sociologist is interested in human improvement and while } 
is unable to accept the view that human nature is unmodifiable. yo 
he is anxious to find the limits that hereditary or native qualities 
om upon environmental influence. Consequently, as a sociolowisi, 

, for one, welcome the studies of the eugenists showing where t}i.0 
limits are to be found. Every advance along this line is all to tic 
good. I also welcome any method of testing human capacities whic! 
will lead to a more precise classification of men, both according to 
hereditary cndowment and social adaptability. In improvement 
along this line lies vir greatest opportunity to employ the hiwnan 
resources of society far more effectively than at present, for the bene(i 
of all. But while I welcome every advance in eugenics and intelli- 
gence rig which will add precision to our efforts to control social 
processes, [ do not feel we have sufficient proof for the very prevalent 
notion that people having high scores are the real superiors among 
mankind, anid are the only ones fitted for the carrying on and improve- 
ment of our civilization. 


V f 9 


Superiority of the Economically Successful. 


RTHERMORE, with regard to the second part of the second 

assumption, viz, that attainment of a position in the upper cvo- 
nomic classes is proof of superior capacity, I feel that it is only av 
assumption and its truth needs to be proved. Just as I believe 
the attainment of a high score in the intelligence tests is dependent 
Sv the possession of certain specialized endowments, so I believe 
that the attainment of a position in the upper economic classes is 
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cenerally dependent upon the possession of certain specialized 
faculties. In fact, the faculties needed for attainment are so much 
alike in the two cases that one is disposed to wonder whether, uncon- 
sciously, the intelligence tests have not been devised to pick out those 
likely to succeed in the economic competition of our existing social 
system. It would not be at all strange if this were the case, and it 
would explain certain high correlation coefficients. Besides, it would 
sreatly encourage us to hope that sometime in the future mental 
tests of a different nature may be devised which will measure other 
kinds of ability, and even general ability, if there is such a thing. 

But let us look at what their success tells us about the more salient 
characteristics of the members of the upper economic classes, and see 
if we can come to any conclusion regarding their superior fitness as 
carriers of civilization. What qualities do they possess and how do 
these qualities enable them to adapt themselves to the social process ? 

Mental alertness of some kind is certainly required for the attain- 
ment of membership in the upper economie classes. Not necessarily 
mental alertness in all respects, because many men of great economic 
attainment seem almost impervious to new ideas and are quite lacking 
in that sympathetic imagination which would enable them to under- 
stand and cprenets the situations in which other people find them- 
selves. Furthermore, they often show a surprising inability to 
understand the complexity of the forces which have brought them 
to the front, if the interviews with them and articles by them and 
about them in popular periodicals are fair samples of their thinking. 
Surely we can not conclude that their alertness is general; it is special- 
ized and concentrated and when coupled with tenacity of purpose, a 
second quality we would all grant to most of the economically suc- 
cessful, manifests itself in the acquirement by the individual of 
certain tangible goods which can be counted and valued by everyone. 
This second quality—tenacity of purpose—is probably not of as 
many varieties as is mental alertness, but whether or not it is admir- 
able depends upon whether it serves purely individual and selfish 
ends or whether it serves social purposes. Many successful people 
show that they are thick-skinned, almost impervious to feelings and 
thoughts other than those of a personal and selfish nature. In such 
people tenacity of purpose may be distinctly antisocial, and its pos- 
session in a high degree, instead of marking a man as superior, may 
really indicate that he is so far degenerate. Many people showing 
the greatest tenacity of purpose are, in fact, degenerate because what 
was at first tenacity of purpose has become obsession. As such, 
therefore, tenacity of purpose does not mark a man as superior, 
although without much of this he will probably never succeed at 
anything. 

Adaptability is a third quality of the successful. Again, these 
people show specialized alle tability. They are generally rather 
quick to size up a business situation and to fit themselves into it, 
but the situation sized up is often only a part of the whole social 
situation, e. g., a man may see the trend of development in his line 


_of work before it is generally perceived and by making his adaptation 
éarly, attain a marked degree of success. But all this implies only 


adaptation to one small phase of life. The same man may not ~— 
himself politically or socially, and generally, as has been amply 
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proven time and time again, does not adapt himself in the only way 
nature cares about, that is, to secure survival. The upper econom;, 
classes as a whole have shown a great lack of ability to adapt {};, 
family life to modern social organization or what is of equal, if jo} 
greater importance, lack of ability to adapt the social order to th, 
needs of family life. These are certainly fundamental adaptation; 
which man must make to prove that he is fit, and the so-called supe- 
riors are the people who are failing most signally in making them. |; 
may be true that this failure is due to certain social conditions w}jj«) 
these people encounter, rather than to any lack of native capacity (o 
make the adaptation, so that it shows unwillingness and perverte 
education rather than inability. But even if that is the case, it shows 
that they possess a type of mind rather easily seduced from following 
the instinctive tendencies calculated to secure survival, and have jo 
yet developed the will to make a conscious adaptation whicli wi 
secure it. In any event, nature says they are not fit in one funda- 
mental respect and decrees their extinction. 

To cite ambition, love of ease, love of luxury, and the desire io 
unhampered in movement from place to place, as causes of very sia 
families or childlessness, or failure to marry may help us to under 
stand why these classes are dying out, but these causes in no way 
alter the fact that they do not make certain fundamental adaptations. 
Nor does it in any way change the situation to recognize how the man 
and woman with a family are handicapped by the existing social orler. 
It only points out some of the ways in which our social organiz:tion 
must be modified to remove these handicaps. In the meantime thie 
failure to raise children and the failure to modify the social sysiem 
so that families are not an unnecessary burden shows a great lack of 
adaptability in the upper classes, for they control the system. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we find ourselves in the dilemma that 
we must admit either that the upper classes lack the power of making 
the most fundamental of all adaptations, or that they»are unwilling 
to make these adaptations, ok in either case, we must seriously 
ents whether they are fit to carry our civilization on to bette: 

ngs. 


Still another way of looking at the matter is that the upper classes 
have not found enough of real value in life to give them the courage- 
ous faith needed ip, a who would like to make the world a better 
place for the next generation to live in. (I assume in this discussion 
that the failure of these classes to reproduce themselves and to adi 
to the population is voluntary.) People who have passed beyu( 
the stage where reproduction is entirely uncontrolled, and who yet 
fail to reproduce, must certainly accept the charge of lack of abiding 
faith in the worthwhileness of life as a whole. In effect, though 
probably unconsciously, they say, ‘‘ We find our daily life so engross- 
ing and strenuous, and yet so little worth while that we do not cure 
to participate in the larger, more enduring life of the race.” J can 
but wonder whether people who thus confess a feeble interest in the 
future and who are so lacking in faith in life are really so superwr 
that the direction of civilization can be safely intrusted to them. 

Nature’s answer is clear. She says they are unfit. She. shows 
clearly that she prefers the lower classes who live simply, who repro- 
duce more or less instinctively, who do not think about the future of 
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vay Pine race or of civilization, but who are carrying the burden of the 
mic @¥fyture in the rearing of children. We may call these people brutish, 
ei; we may say that they are intellectually inferior, we may hold that 
Lot Pi they have not risen above the level of instinctive reactions, we may 


believe that they carry the burden of the future only because they 
inow not how to avoid it, and because they do not yet feel it to be 
, burden, but they survive, and the future belongs to them. We 
may believe and prove to our own satisfaction that a civilization 
developed by such a people will be distinctly inferior to ours, but if 
nature prefers it because we can not, or will not, participate in the 
future by rearing children, we should have no fault to find with her. 
It simply means that we and the civilization we have developed are 
among those numerous experiments in which nature continually 
indulges and that we have failed to find sufficient of permanent value 
in life to make us willing and anxious to participate not only in the 
present but also in the future. 

There is one other factor in the failure of the upper classes to adapt 
themselves which should be mentioned. It is the lack of philopro- 
genitiveness. If this lack of love of offspring is due to some hereditary 
defect in the make-up of successful people, no power on earth can 
prevent their extinction. For this simply means that one of the 
prime essentials for securing survival is lacking among the intelli- 
gent people in the upper classes. Naturally they will die out. I, 
on the other hand, the lack of offspring is due merely to wrong social 
training, which gives to ambition objects inconsistent with raising a 
fair-sized family, the remedy lies in so changing the social system that 
other objectives, not inconsistent with a healthy family life, will come 
to the fore. It seems to me the upper classes feel, unconsciously 
perhaps, that our present social order is not worth preserving and 
not knowing how or being unwilling to alter it radically so that there 
will be a place in it for family and children they supinely await 
extinction. We face the necessity of deciding whether people who 
either do not possess a strong philoprogenitive tendency or who 
smother it to attain immediately selfish ends inconsistent with 
family life or who are unwilling to exert themselves to bring about 
fundamental changes in their social order, which they so largely 
control, are superior stock. In the face of these considerations, | do 
not believe we can blithely assume the superiority of the upper 
classes as a whole and base a sound eugenic program on this 
assumption. 


Natural Selection, Past and Present. 


‘THE third assumption in the present eugenic offensive must be 

scrutinized in passing. It is the assumption that in ages past 
natural selection was eugenic, but that aden i. e., for perhaps a 
century in a few of the more advanced nations, natural selection has 
become less and less operative until now it is replaced entirely by 
artificial selection which is dysgenic. The chief basis of support for 
this argument is the fact that modern medicine and charity, both 
public and private, operate to keep alive and allow to propagate a 
class of inferior people who would have died under the more rigorous 
conditions of life existing in ages past. There is some truth in this 
contention, but we can not fully accept the conclusions usually drawn. 
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Modern medicine and chesity do preserve many unfit, but this do, 
woul 


not prove either that natural selection has ceased to operate or that 
it Was eugenic in ages past. 


In the first place, ever smce man developed his first folkw,, HR’ ns 
selection of human stock for survival has been more or less oo) g! 
trolled. It is probably but little more controlled to-day than it y,.qqe 
in ancient Greece. In Sparta a definite eugenics program was put sarily 
into effect, and so far as history shows, it did not produce any very by Bt 
lasting or admirable results. The constant wars of the past wor we 

robably even more disastrous to the upper classes than the Worl itr 

ar was. Such institutions as the Inquisition and a celibate prieg. — 
hood, and such great movements as the earlier crusades were ,| h 
dysgenic as we understand that term. But all the while the type of") ‘t 
people most fitted to survive under the existing social order hay Mf .. 
gone on propagating and we are their descendants. I can see yf’... 
good reason to believe that the selection of to-day is less nature” ve 
than it was 2,000 years ago. It is probably somewhat less ricoroys oa | 
because of modern medicine and charity, but if the lower classe; _ th 
and particularly the defective, benefit most from modern charity MM jo) 
the upper classes benefit most from modern medicine, and probably afr 
the unfit thus kept alive do not materially change the relative pro- As 
pene surviving in these different classes. It is the differential HR ‘rit 

irth rate which changes these proportions, as any one can readily 1 ue 

see who studies mortality and natality tables. : .-F a 

People who wish to play so prominent a part in the affairs of their tan 
day that they do not find time for family and children, who ar J jor. 
unwilling to partake of the struggles and hardships of the common J jadi 
lot, are doomed to extinction. Those who can make the combiia- at 
tion of satisfying their ambition and raising a fair-sized family will Jj; o. 
survive, aud though civilization may change under their guidance, & ,,;, 
I do not see why we should be exercised for fear that it will not be I jose: 

lo-Saxon, or Teutonic, or Gallic, as the case may be. If we do J ocye 
not have children it will not affect us or ours, that the present social \. y 
order which we call western civilization will have perished. Tle te 
people who do survive and carry on will probably develop a civiliza- If 
tion which will suit them better than ours. If it is so organized thai IJ eon, 
it has a place for the family and if it rests upon those virtues growing IJ gine 
out of the intimacies of family and communal life, it will probably “hi 
displace ours and survive much longer than ours has and thereby & oy }, 
prove its fitness. lead 
histe 


Are the Superior in Intellect Also the Superior in Social Value > 


| HAVE given above several reasons why I consider the present 
criteria by which it is thought superior stock can be selected are 
defective and inadequate. There is one other question | shoul 
like to raise because it seems to me that our attitude toward prese'\ 
enic programs will be very greatly affected by the answer we make 
toit. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that we can pick out the 
people of superior intellectual endowments with a fair degree ©! 
accuracy, are these people really those best fitted to develop a lig) 
type of civilization? Certainly most of us would not admit that the 
leaders in industry and commerce produced since the rise of mo«der 
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th ‘ndustrialism are fitted to guide the destinies of the human race, nor 
at 


ould we admit that the professional classes, who are their satellites, 
are much better fitted to assume this hegemony. Whence comes then 
‘his great emphasis upon need of propagating from the intellectually 
siperior Classes? Does a faith in the beneficence of science neces- 
arily imply a belief that the best possible civilization can be developed 
by giving predominance to the intellectually superior? Personally [ 
do not believe that it does, 

[t may be that the intellectually superior are the vicarious sacrifice 
offered up by mankind in return for the benefits derived from their 
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lest- ork. This is a very conceited or very charitable way of looking 
° all: the matter, depending upon the viewpoint of the observer— 


de of 


. whether he is stationed within or without this class. In trying to 
la Ve ; 


take a long-time view of the processes of population growth it seems 
> 10M ig me that a predominance of the intellectual in men and women 


ural 


rous 


to-day is generally leading to such abnormal modes of living and to 
such selfishness that this class has comparatively little to contribute 


‘Ses, MM to the spiritual enrichment of human life. Their very intellectual 
hI development seems to act as an insulating medium which shuts them 
vbly MM of from the currents of life throbbing through the masses of mankind. 


pro- 
tial 


dily 


As a consequence they do not really contribute anything to the 
spiritual life of the people whom they are supposed to be leading. 
They are not real leaders, and when the history of our times is written 
from the proper perspective these classes may be looked upon as a 
fungous growth upon our social order. Only here and there will 
there be an individual standing out as a beacon light on the pathway 
leading toward the spiritual emancipation of the common people, 
and such an mdividual will not be one hailed as a leader of these 
i. e., the upper economic) classes to-day. He will be one who has 
voiced aspirations for mankind not usually associated with the man 
described as a “captain of industry,” a ‘‘go-getter,”’ an “efficiency 
expert,” a great “legal light,’ a ‘master intellect,’ a ‘financial 
Napoleon,”’ etc., to which titles most of the supposedly superior now 
seem to aspire. 

If time permitted I should like to present for your consideration 
some of the facts which lead me to think that the intellectually 
superior have as a general thing been so seduced from natural modes 
of living and have so insulated themselves from the common stream 
of human thoughts and sentiment that they are not fit spiritual 
leaders of mankind. But I can only stop to say that it seems to me 
history teaches this and observation of present-day social processes 
confirms it. Whether this need be the case in a society becoming 
self-conscious is another matter. 
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A Rational Eugenics Program. 


OU may be wondering whether one who inclines to the views set 
forth above can have any rational eugenics program; whether 
this is not a counsel of fatalism or at least of laissez faire. It is not. 
It merely represents an effort to put certain of the processes of 
Hidhentiday population growth into a perspective where we shall see 
them at their true value, and where we may the better detect their 
tendencies. It is a counsel to study these tendencies without bias 
80 that we may the better direct them. 
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Practically, a twofold program for the improvement of the «ali; 
of population is thoroughly consistent with the position taken j, 
what precedes. . 

(1) We should, as the eugenists have so repeatedly urged, ma, 
arrangements to eliminate those who have been proved defecij,, 
No more need be said of this phase of the matter. | 

(2) We should so change our present social order that the raisin, 
of a fair-sized family by the members of all other (i. e., other thay 
the defective) classes of the population will not be penalized as 4; 
present and so that good opportunities will be given all children ;, 
develop their natural capacities. As for those supposedly int eligoy 
people who will not respond to these changes A raising families 
(notice I say will not, not can not), I feel that they thereby acknovw. 
edge their unfitness to participate in the only kind of civilization 
which can have any degree of stability, viz, one based upon the 
family, and therefore they are of but little worth to mankind. (op. 
wre armen I do not view their sterility with any concern. 

can not take time to specify in any detail the changes which oy 
social order must undergo to remove the penalties attached to raising 
afamily. I will, however, mention a few changes which seem to me 
of fundamental importance. For one thing, the whole mode o! living 
in our large cities must be profoundly changed. Perhaps the large 
city will have to be made over entirely to find a place for the family 
in its organization; perhaps it will have to be destroyed. Man was 
never made for modern city life, and unless he shows sufficient in- 
genuity to adapt cities to his needs he must get rid of them or sv- 
cumb to them. 

For a second thing, the whole system of remuneration for work must 
be overhauled. Such slogans as “equal pay for equal work” are 
absurd, if we are to have real homes. Ai value of children to 
society must be recognized by more than mothers’ pensions. — [osices, 
in the upper classes, the age at which a fair income is attainab|e must 
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be sufficiently low to make it available when it is most needed for 
the raising of a family. 

In the third place, industry, which is now run entirely on a 
individual efficiency basis, with its sole aim quantity production, 


must devise some way to maintain high production without making 
it necessary to shatter family life. It seems questionable whetiira 
social order based upon the individual as the unit of its organization 
ean survive for any length of time, and modern industry is c/ieily 
responsible for this being the case to-day. 

n the fourth place, the entire training of women must be greatly 
changed—especially beginning with the high school. The training 
of men is bad enough, but to give women the same training, as is now 

enerally done, is the height of absurdity. If men and women lia 
wand intended to function alike nature would have made thei allie. 
We must seriously undertake the task of remodeling the s«/i00! 
training of girls and women in order to focus the center of tie 
interests where it must naturally remain—in the home. 

In the fifth place, our entire system of providing opportunity [0! 
the development of the natural capacities of all children will have to 
be overhauled and greatly altered and extended. It is but an indi 
ferent selective agency at the present time. When these and suc! 
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lalityfam other social changes are made as are generally agreed to be necessary 
on ing to give us @ more sane outlook —— the essentials of life, and when 
the control of the propagation of the distinctly inferior is in hand, 


eugenics Will have done all it can. Those of us who have a faith in 
our social order deep enough to make us willing to give hostages to 
it will partake of the future; the rest of us will die out, and surely it is 
colossal conceit to suppose that the world suffers great loss in our 
doing so. If we have not sufficient moral strength to live up to what 
our intelligence tells us is necessary for participation in the future, 
we probably should not leave children better equipped than are we 
to contribute to. the social processes and so we shal! never be missed. 
The future belongs to those who are willing to participate in it 
through their children. Nature seems to have no preference as to 
where the children shall come from; if we have, we must show the 
courage Of our convictions both by raising families and by changing 
the social order so that those who are really fit to carry on will have 
the better chance. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIons 
pearl, 
Pre 
Labor Relations in the Pottery Industry. ae 
HE present outlook in the pottery industry, with special referenrs = 
T to labor relations, is discussed by the labor committee of th did . 
employers’ association, known as the United States Potter; 20 16 
Association, in its report to the association in convention last Doce. aon 
ber.‘ This statement is summarized in the following pages. ar 
Industry now stabilized —Employer and employee relations in th i 
general ware branch of the pottery industry have apparently boon 2% 
more normal during the year 1923 and since the strike of 1922 thay MM. 
at any other time since the pre-war period. The agreement betwee ‘d 
the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters and the United tt y 
States Potters’ Association, affecting the general ware branch of errs 
the trade, provides that wage negotiations may be reopened unde: rs a 
“pronounced or radical changes in labor, living, or market condi- ny 
tions.” However, the wage scale determined as a result of the Le 4 
strike will remain in effect until October 1, 1924, unless demand for nas 
changes is made? The brotherhood formulated no demands «| oF 
the last convention held in July, however, and the labor committee re o 
of the employers’ association has held no meeting since the time of wee 
the final adjustment of the strike. There has therefore been wo de 
serious controversy affecting the trade and it is probable that there IJ y < 
will be no issue in the near future. Minor disputes in individual wet 
factories, resulting in short interruptions, have occurred, but they or ha 
have all been settled in accordance with the provisions of the szree- Wi 
ment by the united efforts of the association’s officers and the brothe:- jones 
hood. Such disputes, according to the report, arose either through J been 
“direct action of some local exceeding its authority or by the in- §& piece 
fluence of the membership of a local intimidating the workers involved a 
to the extent that they discontinued work to escape criticism.’ The 
A better spirit of cooperation was displayed by the workers during J bigge 
the months immediately following the strike, resulting in increased J The: 
output and a better quality of product. The continued heavy volume one 
of business, however, and the demand for labor which often exceeded es 
the supply, had, in the opinion of the committee, the effect of creating JJ supr 
the spirit of independence which usually prevails during prosperous 9 ‘ey 
times. In certain shops losses due to carelessness occurred. 1 mS 
suggesting methods of controlling this tendency the committee eit — 
phasizes its previous recommendations—that superintendents make JJ And 
themselves familiar with the provisions of the wage agreement, insis' J ls 
that the provisions be literally observed, and give their departimen's A 
the closest possible supervision. hele 
1 Crockery and Glass Journal, New York, Dec. 6, 1923, pp. 16-18. ‘“‘Laborexecutivecommitteerepor!. mr 


W. E. Wells, chairman. 
2 See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, March, 1923, p. 57. 
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LABOR RELATIONS IN THE POTTERY INDUSTRY. 25 


There has been practically no unemployment in the industry since 
914. | 

Efficvency of labor.—The speed of the workmen has increased to a 
considerable degree since 1913, in the opinion of the chairman. 
In the kiln drawing, kiln placing, and dipping departments, it is 

‘ ‘ . 
estimated that “the apparent speed of the workers has increased 
nearly 100 per cent in 25 ic essa 

Production, costs.—The labor cost of producing a kiln of ware has, 
in the estimation, of the committee, increased 74 to 80 per cent 
since 1913. “It is safe to say there are but few departments in 
which the worker does not draw at least 80 per cent more than he 
did in 1913 and in shorter time.” This increase is not reflected in 
the “ prevailing plusages”’ (percentage increases), because concessions 
made on base prices and in other conditions do not appear in the 
plusage rates, while advances of more than 80 per cent are generally 
paid to day-wage employees whose earnings are not calculated on 

_ ah é; 

the plusage basis. The cost of living, meanwhile, the committee 
says, has advanced slightly more than 50 per cent. Fuel costs have 
increased Over 200 per cent and all other elements of cost have 
advanced in various amounts so that the total cost of producing a 
kiln of ware has increased approximately 100 per cent. The com- 
mittee prophesies that costs are liable to be stabilized at this point 
for some time. 

Effect of the precework system upon production.—In the opinion of 
the committee, some of the loss due to damage in manufacture may 
quite possibly be due to the piecework system, particularly in the 
kiln drawing, kiln placing and dipping departments in which a large 
percentage of the losses occur. ‘The labor cost in these three depart- 
ments is about 11 per cent of the total cost of production. It is 
suggested that even if the day-wage system costs considerably more, 
it would not increase the cost more than the equivalent of the saving 
resulting. 

While our product is susceptible to an unusual degree to damage in manufac- 
ture, and some loss must be accepted as an inevitable part of cost, that loss is 
greater than it should be in the majority, if not in all of our factories. And I have 
heen wondering whether a large part of this excessive waste is not due to the 
piecework system, especially in the kiln drawing, kiln placing, and dipping depart- 
ments. In these departments a very large percentage of the total loss occurs. 
The apparent speed of the workers has increased nearly 100 per cent in 25 years 
The men constantly drift about from one pottery to another on the lookout for 
bigger time and easier conditions. The supply of workers is chronically short. 
The employers grant concessions to hold their men. If the firm tries to correct 
abuses or to insist upon its rights, the whole crew quits. Nearly all the aggravat- 
ing shop controversies, outlaw strikes and interruptions occur in these depart- 
ments. The locals of these trades, of the kiln men especially, have been the 
supreme trouble makers. They make as much trouble for the brotherhood as 
they make for the manufacturers. * * * 

The dippers try to match the kiln men in speed and the kiln drawers try to 
surpass them. Is it conceivable that good workmanship is to be expected from 
men moving at such speed, under such conditions and in such a frame of mind? 
And it is not impossible that all or nearly all these unhappy conditions are the 
outgrowth of the piecework system. 

A conference between the labor committee and the kiln men was 
held early in 1923 in an attempt to find some remedy for the evils and 
consistencies that have grown up in the kiln placing. The present 
system is just as unsatisfactory to the men as to the manufacturers. 
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A two days’ discussion developed that nothing could be done inqop fi Te P& 


r 


piecework. “If there is any remedy at all, it is in adopting da, whe 
wage, the only objection to which is that the cost per kiln won| };, basil | 
greater. But if the kilns are better filled, the losses substantially The 
reduced, and most of our labor wrangles eliminated, is it not wort) ) “, 
trial at least?’ It is suggested that an attempt be made to reac}; gy 
agreement to try a day wage in these three departments for one yea; ane 
with the option of then resorting to the present system if the costs wee 
prove excessive or if prevailing evils are not remedied. sere 
pursul 

——_—_ 60-0 a Unde 
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Child Welfare in Porto Rico. ope 

yroximM 

HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labo; the nt 

has recently published a study of child welfare in Porto Rico: a. 


which was undertaken at the request of the Department of 
Education of Porto Rico, and was apparently welcomed by the whole 
island. 


a coms} 
Porto | 
no pos: 








As this report of developing activities shows, the interest in child welfare touches Ade 
every branch of the Government as well as the private organizations in P: to Rico, requir 
The Children’s Bureau has never undertaken any piece of work in which the opmel 
cooperation was more genuine and desire for improvement greater than in Porto lw 
Rico. and W 

Because of the close connection between the welfare of childrei and or 
the welfare of the whole community, this study inevitably deals to IJ; gg) 
some extent with the general social and economic conditions o/ the IJ ¢ 9 
island. The natives are predominantly an agricultural people, and J joes 
have been greatly affected by the changes brought about since the J ey 
island passed into the hands of the United States. Formerly much JJ joey 
of the pee was devoted to grazing, the area under cultivation was I qjt < 
largely in small holdings, and quantities of sweet potatoes, yams. rice, HJ |groe 
corn, and bananas were grown. The rural dwellers were poor but paren 
usually food could be obtained with little exertion, and money J times 
counted for little in their lives. After the annexation to the United 9 thom 
States the large-scale production of sugar and tobacco increased rp- ¥ whict 
idly,-with consequences not altogether happy for the inhabitants. ue 

One result peculiarly unfortunate for the children was a decrease m.... 
in the milk supply. Sugar and tobacco cultivation flourished at the J does 1 
expense of the pasture lands, and while between 1899 and 1920) the J hired. 
population of the island increased from 953,243 to 1,299,809, and the — 
number of acres devoted to sugar cultivation rose from 21,503 to HJ yy 
227,815, the number of acres used for pasturage fell from 450,8:4 to I chilar 
20,409, and the number of cows and heifers t athcormt from 104,538 9 When 
to 61,864. Naturally the amount of milk available decreased and § 
the price rose to 25 cents a quart. In 1922 the wages of common So 
field labor were $1 to $1.25 a day. Under the circumstances, it was JJ on ¢] 
im many cases practically impossible to secure proper food for babies JJ cons: 
and young children. plac 

The Porto Rican mothers frequently find breast feeding impossible. Pure can | 
milk is expensive and difficult to obtain and pasteurization is little understood. to ‘ 

1U. S. Children’s Bureau publication No, 127: Child Welfare in the Insular Possessions of the | nited a 


States. Part I—Porto Rico, by Helen V. Bary. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN PORTO RICO. 27 


The poorer families commonly feed babies on family food at an early age. This 
iggo generally true that in cases of infants only a few months old brought for 
treatment the best hospitals have found it advisable to accustom the babies to 
amily diet before returning them to their homes. 

The increasing cultivation of sugar and tobacco has had other effects 
upon the natives. Both crops can be most profitably grown on a 
jge scale, and the small holdings are decreasing and the large 
ranches increasing. ‘Thousands’of natives find nothing but day labor 
open to them, and day labor, under the new order, is not a profitable 
pursul t. 

Under existing conditions the cultivation of sugar and tobacco partakes more 
of the nature of industry than of that of farming. The development of these 
crops has taken place so rapidly that the transition has been accompanied by 
hardships difficult to overcome. * * * For the harvest, sugar requires ap- 
proximately 150,000 workers and tobacco 40,000. For work between seasons 
the number of laborers required is far less. In periods of slack work during the 
gason no occupation is open to agricultural workers in these districts on their idle 
days, and when these crops are harvested at least half of the laborers must make 
acomplete change of residence in order to search for other work. Thousands of 
Porto Ricans have thus become migratory workers, with no homes and virtually 
no possessions. 

Added to the general poverty is a general ignorance of Ppa 
requirements, and the effect of these two upon the health and devel- 
opment of the children is marked. A study of the average height 
and weight of children in Porto Rico showed that both boys and girls 
were shorter and weighed less than the average for children of the 
sume sex and age in the United States. A physical examination of 
7,681 school children in San Juan in 1921-22 showed that 6,599, or 
85.9 per cent, were in need of treatment for one or more defects, the 
largest group, numbering 5,394, showing defects of the respiratory 
system. The infant mortality rate is high, and such diseases as tu- 
berculosis, anemia, and rickets are rife. But perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of the child-welfare problems of the island is presented by the 
large number of homeless children. Sometimes poverty has led the 
parents to give these children to relatives or acquaintances, and some- 
times a 1ave wandered away from parents who could not care for 
thm. ‘The great majority have some connection with families in 
which they work as servants. 

Such servants are found in almost every household, and it is only by such work 
that many of these children escape starvation. ‘The typical Porto Rican lady 
does not go marketing nor run her own errands. Whether a regular servant is 
hired or not there is always sure to be some child about to run errands. Largely 
because of the difficulty of keeping food in a warm climate the householder buys 
only enough food for the day or for one meal at a time, which necessitates a con- 
stant running of errands. The child servant also entertains and looks after the 
children of the family. Very seldom are these child servants given any education. 
When they grow up they are paid wages, or leave either to establish homes of 
their own or to obtain paid positions as servants. 

Some of the boys instead of thus acting as servants pick up a living 
on the streets, but the girls are usually in families. According to a 
conservative estimate, the number of these homeless children was 
placed some years ago at 10,000. The existing homes and refuges 
can afford shelter to only a limited number, and the question of how 
to deal with this mass of juvenile poverty is puzzling. 

In the face of all these difficulties governmental and private agencies 
seem to be carrying on a strenuous campaign to improve the situation. 
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The per capita expenditure on schools is lower than in the United 
States, owing to the general poverty of the island, but the prop 
of the government revenues devoted to educational purposes , 
larger than in the United States. The main effort is devoted io tj, 
erm schools, with the idea of reaching the mass of the joo»), 

efore providing higher education for the comparatively few a\jle , 
take advantage of it. Medical service has to ~ mainly gratuitoys 
“The working class does not and cai not pey, for medical services” 
Over 50 public hospitals, “some mere shacks,’ have been esta!)| isha 
within the past 20 years, the International Health Board is carrying 
on campaigns for the eradication of hookworm and malaria, ,)\ 
certain private agencies are joining in the effort to raise the coner,| 
level of health. 

The report contains an interesting account of the activities of th 
“children’s year’ carried on in connection with the survey, ay 
stresses the cordial welcome given the workers wherever they wey 
able to introduce health work or campaigns for the improvement of 
conditions affecting the children. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food December 
15, 1922, and November 15 and December 15, 1923, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price per poune of bacon was 40.3 cents in December, 1922, 
38.5 cents in November, 1923, and 37.5 cents in December, 1923. 
These figures show a decrease of 7 per cent in the year and 3 per 
cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food * combined show an increase 
of 3 per cent December, 1923, as compared with December, 1922, 
and a decrease of 1 per cent December, 1923, as compared with 
November, 1923. 

[wie 1--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, DECEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 15, 
1922, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923. 


T following tables are based on figures which have been re- 


Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are givenin whole numbers. 
I g 

















Per cent ofincrease 
Averageretailpriceon— | 074 PBs 3 1923, 
with— 
Article. Unit. 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 13, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 135, 
1922. 1923. 1923. 1922. | 1923. 
199 $8 CFU a & 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
| IERSRESERSS a eee ee 2 Poursd ........ 36.8 38. 9 38. 6 +5 | —] 
RE TS a, SS ae do $1.5 | 23. 1 32.9 +4 —1 
I aidikn suudwrndlees 634% adiceadd | eS ee 27.3 | 28.3 28.3 +4 0 
SE SRE Tel ap Pont 19. 4 | 20. 4 20. 4 +5 0 
Se HE 96 GulUs deweee.ccupss ss cthes one EP dia ch ose 12.7 | 13. 0 | 13.0 42 | 0 
DOG SS 4 «5 dhikd 456) oe -. cede OOsL. 85 20.5 | 28.9 | 26. 5 —10 —8 
NEEEEEN sathctin corn snanins Glin<o’ do... 40.3 | 38, 5 37.5 —7 | —3 

“Th SS) 8 EES RG Bb 234. act 45.4 45.5 | 4.7 —2 —2 
oS SY ee ee. pee pee rer 35. 6 35. 8 35.5 —0.3 | —1 
Maen dnuatbines+<pescs acco cccisscet do. be 33. 6 33.7 | 33.4 —1l | -1 
Salmon ,canned,@fed................ Lo. 5g do 31.4 | 31.4 21.3) —-038 —0.3 
eed aek dansed Pees 13.7 14. 3 14. 3 +4 | 0 
Milk,evaporated.................... 15-16 OZ. can iL.9 | 12.2 12. 2 +3 0 
i Fa PRR Se Pound ........ 60.2 58. 9 60.3 +0.2 +2 
GE, Coccccccnccccosedbscclosced eee hE 28.7 | 30. 1 30. 4 +6 +1 
J RSE Ease | ws 27.3 | 28. 5 28. 7 +5 +1 
Ds on. scakddaencncuiodses Re wedies 36. 6 | 37.7 37.7 +3 0 
BS os SCRA STE: SF  eeipiat 17.5 | 18.9 18.9 +S 0 
Vegetablelard substitute...........-|...-- NS 23.3 | 23.7 24. 0 +3 +1 
Eggs, strictly fresh..............---- I Dozen......... 66.5| 66.3 64.9 : 5 >= 





ITn addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. ; 

?The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January , 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
tice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shownin Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER (7; \? 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, DECEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH DECEM)}:;: 7): 
1922, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded. 7 


























Per cent Of iticrogy 
Average retail price on— (+) ra d era 
Article. Unit. eres With 
! } a, 
Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Noy); 
1922. 1923. 1923. 1922, 1993 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
Eee ee SES A aes 42.3 | ae eer eee 2 
SR dba e adda oe doce te seedec sethbe Pound........ 8.6 8.7 | 8.7 +1 ) 
BeOS SR Ore EMS eu are 4.9 4.6 | 4.5 —8 
ee... daddlolamen oa che weds 4.0 4.4 | 4.4 +10 () 
Pah. cddid decid. de dikbbiileabaie Pi -xteiés 8.7 8.8 | 8.8 +1 ) 
SR Re icicds ao. bdeeopups copes 8 oz. package. . 9.7 9.7 | 9.7 | 0) 
‘Wheat cereal........................ 28 oz. package 25. 5 24.3 24.3 —5 ) 
PIIINGS nie = Sip hes. cd sepnc ange « Pound........ 20.0 19.7 19.6; -—2 l 
i citsd .bs'pkh ob%gtinn ence «ha baleaneel i pitidens 9.5 9.7 9.7 | +2 
EN EE ESOS: Vie MPL his oGais 10.5 10.5 10.3 | —2 
ED cdidnobhinndiess0¢thcepepohseniivasdl indie «dhe 2.1 2.6 2.6 +2 f) 
EMS GTR EOR OERA OR SERA Te: ip OE $03 55.4... 4.6 6.3 6.0; +30 ; 
| St ORE ee eres mate ned <2, . 3. 6 3.9 4.1; +14 ; 
IE. one. Snvccccnaceeses No. 2can..... 13.1 12.9 12.9} —2 r 
ESSER Re ee 15.2 15.6 15.6 +3 | 0 
OE RL CONF B®. 20.0%08- 17.4 17.7 17.7 +2 | 0 
Tomatoes,canned...................}....- Me eolied 12.7 12.9 12.9) +2 | () 
MN a 2 ae 8.3 10.3 10. 4 | +25 | 
tooo oes collec ecacsamaneniaeaea hao hiea 68.5 70.4 70, 2 +2 0,3 
RS. «i Baksh ShdiIS Os dsc coecnbtibeced | Pee Serpe | 36.7 37.8 37.8 +3 | ) 
I a eth 20. 1 18.0 | 17.8 —11 | 
adi vdhatccoichsscctesdosucaaat oy 19. 2 16.4 16.0 —17 2 
eh Tandon aches enseein Dozen...... 37.1 38.3 | 39.1 | +5 
ee ee ee e4sia1 48.5 49.0 | 41.5) —I4 
PEEP UEP O COMEEEIIOE ©... nk. ccc cncloccccecevecccece A Soman = | cane iamiernars Bt sel aaa +3 





—————__—_ = — - ee 


1See note 2, p. 29. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15, 1913 and 1914, and on December 13 
of each year from 1918 to 1923, together with percentage changes 
in December of each of these specified years compared with Decen- 
ber, 1913. For example, the price per pound of corn meal was 3.1 
cents in December, 1913; 3.2 cents in December, 1914; 6.4 cents in 
December, 1918; 6.6 cents in December, 1919; 5.5 cents in December, 
1920; 4.1 cents in December, 1921; 4.0 cents in December, 1°22; 
and 4.4 cents in December, 1923. 

As compared with the average price in December, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 3 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1914; 106 per cent in December, 1918; 113 per cent in December, 
1919; 77 per cent in December, 1920; 32 per cent in December, 1!)21; 
29 per cent in December, 1922; and 42 per cent in December, 1923. 

e cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 45 per cent in December, 1923, as compared with Decem'ver, 
1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 8l 


pante 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oF INCREASE OR DECREASE, DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH DECEMBER 15, 1913. 































































































— [ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
Tag _ seesseinnaerneremae —————e einentenemenm 
4OCTeage ee meme 
15, 19% Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
ith Average retail price Dec. 15— (—) Dec. 15 of each specified year 
: a compared with Dec. 15, 1913. 
_—— Article. Unit. 
7 | ] Nt pee 
195) 1913}1914) 1918 | 1919 | 1920 |1921|1922/1923] 1914 | 1918/1919 1920/1921 1922 1923 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cis.| Cts 
: sirloin steak. . ......| Pound .|25. 1/25. 6) 40.4) 39.1) 39. 7/35. 3\36. 8)38.6) +2 | +61) +56 +58)+41 +47454 
) Round steak........ ..-do. . . |22. 6/23. 0} 38. 2} 35.9) 35. 7/30. 8131. 5/32.91 +2 | +69] +59 +58/4+36 +39 +46 
é Rib roast... --......}..-d0. . .|19. 9/20. 1) 31. 9] 30.3) 30. 1/26. 7/27. 3j28. 3) +1 | +60) +52, +51/4+34 +37 +42 
_ Chuck roast......... ...do. . .|16. 2)16. 5} 27. 3} 24.3) 23, 2/19. 2/19. 4120.41 +2 | +69] +50) +43/4+19 +20/+26 
’ Plate beef........... ..-G0.. .}12. 4]12. 5) 21.1) 17.3) 16. 5/12. 8/12. 7/13. 0] +1 | +70) +40) +33) +3) +2) +5 
Pork chops.......... ..-do. . ./20. 3/19. 5) 41. 3) 38.1) 33. 0/30. 4/29. 5)26. 5) —4 [+103) +88) +63)4+50'\+45/+31 
. ee re ...do. . .|26. 7/27. 8) 58. 5} 50.3) 47. 4/38. 7/40. 3/37. 5] +4 [+119] +88) +78/4+45 +51'+40 
L Tah sscaldndite odin ...d0.. . (26, 5126.8) 53.3] 49.9) 49.9)44. 4145. 4144.7] +1 |+101| +88 +88/4+68 +711+69 
; SAGE. cadiindiinieaiibe .--do. . . 18. 5|19. 0} 34. 4) 33.6) 35. 2/32. 3/35. 6)35. 5] +3 | +86) +82, +90)+75 +92'+92 
. BeiRcstelekdncsiese ..-do. . .!20. 8|19.9) 38.4] 39.1) 40. 2/35. 8/33. 633.4] —4 | +85) +88) +93/+72,+62 +61 
: sulmon, canned, red.}...do.. .|....|....|! 31.4}! 36.4|1 38.4/33. 9/31. 4/31. 3)......].....|---..|-----]-+-. sashes. 
: Mik, fresh.......... Quart..| 9.1) 9.0) 15.7) 16.7| 16. 8/14. 1/13. 7/14.3) —1 | +73] +84) +85/4+55 451 +57 
~ Milk, evaporated. ... (2) PARE SOS SY 16. 9 oo tos ae SPOR RE I APP PS PET! OR Poe 
DOE ctasiddds thedie Pound .'39. 7/39. 3| 72. 7| 78.0) 62. 0/52. 1/60. 260.3) —1 | +83) +96, +56/+31 +52 +52 
) fay Olecomargarine...... +2290... -f--+-]----]on ee a4 20. 5790. 1/28. 7/30. 4 Pasi doe sadsesee]«seseiondadéh eke 
; Nut margarine...... — St ae a . Bio B® SY ee eee eee FRE ae a? re 
: eeartee dense «+20. . . 22. 5/23.0) 42.7) 43.3) 39. 0/33. 0/36. 6/37. 7] +2 | +90) +92) +73|+47 +63 +68 
a Sil. cqilienace sssinnt do... .|15, 815.4) 34.2) 34.9) 25. 6/15. 9)17. 5/18.9} —3 |+116\+121) +62) +1 +11'+20 
e. Vegetable lard sub- |...do...|....|-.--|-.--. 37.7 fet eo Vdseedesedebiepes lnendebasge i a 
; stitute, | 
. Eggs, strictly fresh..| Dozen .|47. 6|47. 8} 81.1] 90.1) 92. 4'70. 5/66. 5.64.9] +.04) +70) +89) +94/+48 +40/+36 
Eggs, storage........ -.-Go.. . |34. 5/31. 7) 58. 1) 63. 5) 69. 4/49. 1/40. 8'41.4) —8 | +68) +84 +101) +42 +18 +20 
: WD niidiishiinosute Pound .| 5.6) 6.5} 9.8} 10.2) 10.8) 9.1) 8.6) 8.7/+16 | +75) +82) +93)+63 +5455 
PEE. shake dco <heunn -.-do...| 3.3} 3.7] 6.7] 7.7) 6.6) 5.0) 4.9) 4.5/4+12 |+103|+133| +100) +52) +48/+36 
Corn mé@al...........|..-do...| 3.1] 3.2) 6.4) 6.6) 5.5! 4.1) 4.0) 4.4) +3 (+106/+113! +77/+32 +29\+42 
Rolled oats.......... pes c¥ bck duovelences 9.2) 10.9] 9.6) 8.7) 8.8)......].....)-...- ionstlleces Peyet rene 
Corn flakes.......... et aa RS 14.1) 14. 111.9] 9.7) 9.7)......|.---0]-----|--00e SPY ees 
Wheat, cereal. ...... (3 Di dbawhiices 27.6| 30. 2\29, 3/25. 524. 3)......|.....[..... AON ae a 
Macaroni.......... --| Pound.}....|..--|----. 19. 8| 21. 6/20. 2/20. 0/19. 6... ...|..-..|...--|--e0e ese 
Bc cnatigncoesee eoe|-.-do...| 8.7) 8.8) 13.9) 17.7) 13.2) 9.3) 9.5) 9.7] +1 | +60\+103) +52) +7) +9\4+11 
fied My Beans, Mavy......+-|---do...|....)-..-| 15.4) 12.2) 9.4) 8. 2)10. 5,10. 3)... -..|.....|....-|.... Sa Fy ace 
Potatoes... .....-+06 joe-O...| 1.8) 1.4) 3.2) 4.3) 3.2) 3.1) 2.1) 2.6/—22 | +78 +139) +78\4+72.+17 +44 
we Onions......... eveeefeesGO...].0-.]----] 3.9) 8.1) 4.1) 8.0) -¢ ENR gia [roooefnnes we 2 eto 
Cabbage............ bets ehesédlccotiveces 6.1) 3.4) 5.1) 3.6) 4.1,.....].....].....)..--- BAK Ge: CHE 
1ges Beans, baked. ...... (é a ee ees 17.0) 16. 3/13. 8)13. 1/12. 9]......|.....]..... oqnediageébs stab 
em- Me 0m, Camned........ f a HER MeN 18.9 17. 8/16. 0115. 215.6 SRS) QPS BOR. rapiinetieabdiieeé 
Peas, canned. ....... ® PSH eote 19. 2) 18. 7}17. 8117. 4)17. 7|......|.--.-Je0e--|--2-- a EAS TOM 
3.1 Tomatoes, canned... . a= digerslee ses 16. 1) 13, 0)13. 0)12. 7/12. 9}... -..|..-- Joe. -|----afans. lo esate’ « 
er Sugar, granulated...| Pound.| 5.4) 6.1) 10.8) 14. 5| 10.5) 6.5) 8.3/10.4/+13 |+100\+169] +94! +20! +54/+93 
S 10 Be Whi cabebescvcsetaee -.-d0. . . 54. 5)54. 7] 67. 4] 69. 3) 72. 1167. 7/68. 5/70. 2} —0. 4) +24) +27] +32|424 +26|+29 
ber, Mi (COllee...cseesceceee ...do. . .|29. 7/29.6} 32. 4} 48. 9) 39. 7/35. 6/36. 7/37. 8] —0.3] +9] +65] +34]-4+20 +24) 427 
, a deecanintuns ---GO.. .|...-|----) 19.2} 29.3) 25, 6/18, 7/20. 1/17. 8}......]....-]..... Mpa tte Sees lode 
)22: BAM Raisins... .........0. -.-40...|....|----] 16.1] 23.9} 32. 4/25. 5/19. 2/16. 0)......].....]..... adalat 
ies cacéncven Dozen cadiéeka 40. 4] 41. 8137. 3)37. 1/39. 1)......}.....}..-.. aaa SOE? Hees RPM 
inn con gininion alls « hove deutipis daqs 52.0} 49. 5/50. 3/48, 5/41. 5}. .....)...-- Lins 05 Ab Gneeianadle «9% a 
- 
\eS¢ HA An articles com-|......... ie Ald Mal AL APL vecefeee-[ece-] +1 | +79] +89) +71]4-44/ +41] +45 
om- bined. ¢ | 
er’, 
9]: ? Both pink and red. * 8-ounce package. 6 No. 2 can. 
te 3 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. § See note 2, page 29. 
JD. 
in- 
er, 
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Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices «{ ;}, 
principal articles of food for the years 1913 and 1923, and for cac) 
month of 1923. 

Prices of beef, dairy products, and all groceries increased [poy 


Januar 


showed a slight decrease. 


to December, 1923, while prices of pork, lamb, and hep; 

























































































TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD |\ 74; 
UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1923, AND BY MONTHS FOR i92 
Av. | 1923 
Article. Unit. | ear : | cm for 
1913. | Jan, Fob | ai. Apr.| May June} July An. Sept Oct.|Nov.| | 7 
| | 
Cte.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cis. , Cts. Cen, |e. Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts. \c % 
Sirloin steak......| Pound. .| 25.4) 37.2) 37. i) 37.3) 37.9) 38.7| 40.1) 41.0) 41.1) 41.1} 40.1) 3.9 ) 
d eee}. -0GO....| 22.3) 31.6) 31. 5] 31. 7] 32.3) 33.0) 34.5) 35. 5) 35. 5) 85. 5] 34. 4) 33.1) 32.9 
Rib Toast. ........ ..d0. . ..{ 19.8) 27. 5) 27. 5] 27.6} 27.8) 28,2) 28.8) 29. 3] 29. 2) 29. 4) 28.9) 28.3) 2.) > 
Chuck roast... ... ..do. ...] 16.0} 19.6) 19. 5] 19.5) 29.7) 19.9) 20.4) 20. 8} 20. 8) 21.0) 20. 8} 20. 4) 2 ) 
Plate beef........|...do....] 12.1] 12,9} 12.8) 12.8} 12.7) 12.7] 12.6) 12.8) 12.7) 13.1) 13.1) 23.0) 13.0) | 
Pork chops... .... . do. ...] 21.0) 29. 3) 28. 7) 28. 3) 28. 4) 30. 0) 29.9 31. 2) 32.1) 36.7] 34. 2) 28. 9) 25 
Bacon, sliced . .... . 40. . ..} 27. 0} 39. 8} 39. 4] 39. 2) 39.1) 39.1) 39.0, 39.1) 39.2 39. 4] 39.3) 38.5) 3: 
sliced ......f... do. . ..| 26:9} 45.1) 45,0) 45.0) 45,1) 45,3) 45.4) 46, 0} 46.3) 46.6) 46.4) 45.5) 41. 
leg of...... . 40. ...| 18.9} 36.3) 36.0) 36.0) 36.2) 36, 7/ 38.1) 38,5) 37.2) 37.5) 36.5] 35.8) 35. 
pe ‘do. . ..| 21.3} 34.5} 35. 5| 35.8] 36.1) 36.2) 35.4) 34.8] 34.5] 35.0] 34.8] 33.71 3 
Salmon, canned, }...do....|.....| 31.3) 31.3) 31.2) 31.2) 31.2) 31.1) 31.1) 31.2) 31.3) 31.4 a4 1. 
red. 
Milk, fresh........ ae} 8-9) 03.7] 13.7] 13,6) 13.6) 13.5) 13. 5).13.6].13.7) 94.0) 14.4) 14.8) 14.2 | 
Milk, evuporated.| (#1) |k..... 12. 1) 12,2) 12,2) 12,2) 12,2) 12,2) 12,2) 12.2) 12,2) 12.2) 12.9) 19.2 jo 
Butter............ Pound. .| 38.3) 59.1) 57.7) 57.6) 57.3) 52.1) 50.0) 49.1) 51.8) 55.0) 56.2) 58.9) « 5 
Oleoma ONS Sa A 28. 9) 29.0] 29.0) 29.1) 29.1) 20.1) 29.1 ae 29.3} 29.7) 30.1 ) 
Nut margarine. . .|...do....|....-. 26. 7| 26. 7) 27.4) 27.5) 27.6) 27.5) 27. 4) 27.6) 27.7) 27.7) 28.5) 28.7) 27.1 
Cheese............ ...d0....| 22. 1) 37.3) 37. 5] 37.1) 36.3) 35.5) 36.4 st 36. 3| 37.0) 38.5) 37.7) 37.7 
"SRO OIe 40. ...| 15.8) 1764) 17.4] 17.4) 17.5) 17.8) 17.2) 17.2) 17.1) 97.9} 18,6) 18.9) 1 , 
Vegetable «GO... iJecees 22.3] 22. 4) 22.4) 22.6) 22.6) 22, 7| 22, 8 22.8] 23.0) 23.5) 23.7) 24 
substitute. 
Eggs,strictly fresh | Dozen...| 34.5; 55. 7| 46.2) 38,5) 34.4) 35.4) 35.4) 37.1) 41. 5) 48,6) 54.6) 66.3) 64.9 | 
Kegs, storage ebe'ee ee re eee POO) AO. 6 5. oho c cele scales scclocacedso-.. us 41.7} 42.3) 41. 
sb deptased Pound..| 5.6) 8.7) 8.7) 8.7) 8&7} 87) 8&7 88! 8.7) 8.7) &7 7 8.7 8.7 
Flour..... nedeide' ---G0....] 3:3) 4.9) 49) 4.8) 4.9) 4.8) 4.8) 4.7) 4.5) 4:5) 4.6) 4.6) 4.5 47 
‘Corn meal ........ ...@0....| 3.0 40 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0) 4.9) 4.1) 4.2) 4.3) 4.4) 4.4) 4) 
Rolled oats....... ~~ HO. ... *eeree 8.8) &. 8.8 & &.8 8.8) 8.8 & &, 8.8 8. 8! . a 
Corn f abudwe -eee0@ 97) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7 
Wheat cereal... .. «++e0| 25,0) 24. 8) 24.7) 24.6) 24.5) 24, 4) 24.4) 24. 4) 24. 4) 24.4) 24.3) 24.5 24.5 
Macaroni.........| Pound..|..... 19, 8) 19. 8} 19.8) 19.8) 19.7) 19.7) 19.8) 19.8) 19.7) 19.7) 19.7) 19.6 19.7 
I eee ---de....) 87 9.4 9.4) 9.4) 9.4 9.4) 9.4 9.4) 9.5) O26) 9.7) 9.7 9.5 
Beans, navy...... tle 4sthscees 10.9} 11.3) 11.4) 11,4) 11,4) 11.4) 11.3) 11.0) 10,9) 10,6] 10.5 10.3 11.0 
‘Potatoes..........|...d0....| 1.7) 2,1) 2. 2.2 2.7; 3.2) 4 3. 3. =o 2.6) 2.6) 2.9 
“Onioms........... re ee eeleeeee 61 5. 5.4 & My 8&1 7.4 6.5 6. 6.3 6.3) 6. 6.4 
Cabbage.......... CS" Sot ee 4.01 4.7] 6.6) 8&4) 3.0! 6.2] 5.4 4:8) 4.61 49) 3.9) 41) 54 
Beans, baked..... eesee! 23.1) 13.1) 13.0) 13.0) 13,0) 13.0) 12.9) 12,9] 12, 9]-12, 9) 12.9! 12.9) 13.0 
Corn, canned . ....|...d0.....|..... 15.3) 15.4) 15,4) 15, 4) 95.4) 15.4) 15.4) 15.41°15.5] 15.5) 15.6) 15.6. 15.4 
Peas, canned .....|...d0....|.....| 17. 5) 27.4) 17.4) 17.5) 17.5) 17.5} 17.6) 17.6) 97.6) °17.6) 17.7) 17.7) 17.6 
pcammed....do....|..... 42.7) 12.8) 22,9) 12,9) 13,0) 13,0} 13.0) 13.6) 12:9) 12.9) 12.9) 12.9) 12.9 
Sugar, granulated., Pound..} 5.5) 8.3} 8 7| 10,2) 10.6) 11,2) 11,1) 10.5) 9.6) 9.6] 10,6) 10.3) 10.4) 10.1 
Tcsest chocded ..-do. ...] 54. 4] 68. 7] 68. 9} 68. 9) 69, 2] 69, 3) 69. 5] 69. 4) 69.7) 69.7) 70.0) 70.4) 70.2) 6 
Coffee. ..... Séoan ..-d0. . ..] 29. 8) 37. 0} 37. 5} 37. 9] 38,0} 38,0) 37.8] 37. 7| 37.6) 37.6) 37.8) 37.8) 37.8) 37.7 
Prumes.....ccccee +210. . --jernee 20. 19, 19, 19.7 19, 19, 19. 19.0) 18. 18.3) 18.0) 17.8 19,1 
PDS vscacescculegte kqab sede 18. 9} 18. 7] 18. 4] 18. 0} 17. 8) 17.6] 17.5) 17.4) 17.1) 16.8] 16,4) 16.0) 17.6 
Bananas..,.......| Dozen...|..... 37. 1) 36.9) 36. 7] 36. 6} 37.0) 38.1) 38, 8} 38. 4) 87.8) 38,3) 38.3) 39.1) 37.5 
Orage «onan SEB. a ve 46. 8] 47.1) 47.9) 60, 2) 55.3) 53.9) 53.1 | 51.0) 51.1) 49.0) 41.5 49.5 
115-16 ounce can. 2 8-ounce package. 3 28-ounce package. 4 No. 2 can. 
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Table 4 shows the trend for the United States in the retail prices 
of the principal articles of food, by relative figures. These figures 
have been computed by dividing the average price for each month of 
1923 and the average for the year 1923 by the average price for each 
article for the year 1913. Should the percentage increase since 1913 
he desired, it is only necessary to subtract 100 from these relative 
figures. 


Taste 4-—RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1923, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1923. 

































































1923 

AV. al die late adieda id eee ee . a a © « Sa A as 

Article. Unit. for | | l for 
1913.| Jan.) Feb.|Mar. Apr. May|June|July|Aug.|Sept. Oct.|Nov. Dec. Y°2" 

15. | 15. | 15. | 15.) 15. | 15.) 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15, 19% 

sirloin steak...... Pound ..| 100 | 146 | 146 | 147 | 149 | 152 | 158 | 161 | 162 | 162] 158] 153} 152) 154 
Round steak...... petibece 100 | 1424 141 |] 142 | 145 | 148 | 155 | 159 | 150 | 159 | 154] 148} 148! 150 
Rib roast........- = 100 | 139] 1397) 139 | 140 | 142 | 145 | 148 | 147 | 148 | 146 | 143 | 143 143 
Chuck reast...... . 40... 100 | 123 | 122 | 122 | 123 | 124 | 128 | 130 | 130 | 131 | 130] 128} 128] 126 
Plate beef. .......|---d0..... 100 | 107 | 106 | 106 | 105 | 105 | 104 | 106 | 105 | 108] 108 | 107 | 107} 107 
Pork chops.......|.--40..... 100 | 140) 137 | 135 | 135 | 143 | 142 | 149 | 153 | 175 | 163 | 138 | 126; 145 
Bacon, Sliced.....|..-do..... 100 | 147 | 146 | 145 | 145 | 145 | 144 | 145 | 145 | 146 | 146 | 143 | 139] 145 
Ham, Slieed......|..-d0..... 100 | 168 | 167 | 167 | 168 | 168 | 169 | 171 | 172 | 173 | 172 | 169 | 166] 169 
Lem lilies opdews mr ee 100 | 192 | 190 | 190 | 192 | 194 | 202 | 204 | 197 | 198] 193 | 180 | 188] 194 
Hens. .dtescob sect 5 obese 4 100 | 162 | 167 | 168 | 169 | 170 | 166 | 163 | 162 | 164] 163 | 158} 157 | 165 
Milk, fresh........ Quart...) 100 | 154 | 154 | 153 | 153.| 152 | 152 | 153 | 154 | 157] 158 | 161 | 961] 154 
Butt@Pcceccch dace Ponnd . .| 100 154} 151 | 150 150 | 136 | 131 | 128 | 185 | 144 | 1471 1541157! 145 
Chees@....s-cee--- 100 | 169 | 170 | 168 | 164 | 161 | 163 | 164 | 164 | 167] 174] 171 | 171 | 167 
Lard J. tikes ck diub ..-40.....| 100 | 110} 110} 110 | 111 | 100 | 109 | 108 | to8 | 113} 118] 120] 120) 112 
Eggs, strictly | Dozen...| 100 | 1614 134} 112 | 100 | 102} 1 108 | 120 | 141 | 158 | 192 | 188) 135 

fresh. 
Bread . ossccen secs Pound . .| 100 155 4 155 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 157 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 155) 155) 155 
FIOUP.. 2. cceeee tess 100 | 148 | 148} 145 | 148 | 145 | 145 | 142 | 136 | 136 | 139 | 139) 136) 142 
Corn meal........!... | 100 | 133 | 133 | 133 | 133 | 138 | 133 | 137 | 137 | 140} 143 | 147 | 147 | «137 
Rice... .ssscobe oo-|---G0..... 100 | 109 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 109} 110} 191 | 111) 109 
PotatoeS.....----- lo occed 100 | 124 | 124} 129 | 147 | 159 | 188 | 247 | 218 | 200] 171 | 158 | 153) 171 
Sugar,granulated.|...do....- 100 | 151 | 158 | 185 | 193 | 204 | 202 | 191 | 175 | 175 | 193 | 187 | 189 184 
TeS..c.cccssapawad Ls acts 4 100 | 126 | 127 | 127 | 127 | 127 | 128 | 128 | 128 | 128] 129 | 129] 129) 128 
CORGOuitikn cocpoove i 100 | £24 | 126 | 127 | 128 | 128 | 127 | 127 } 126 | 126 | 127 | 127 | 127 127 
All articles com- \. ioe on ona 100 | 144 |] 142 | 142 143 | 143 | 144] 147 | 146 | 149 | 150 151 | 150 146 
bined.t 
j | 




















1 See note 2, p. 29. 
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Table 5 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 article. 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles {),,; 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and for each 
month of 1923. 


TaBLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMON? 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS 


FOR 1923. 




































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | \m: 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for ¢) 
price. price. price. | price. price. price. | 
Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Ly. 
ew it 3.9 ($0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 | 42 
.259| 3.9] .236] 4.2] .204) 49] .167] 6.0) .126] 7.9| .220/] ;; 
.257| 3:9] .230| 4.3] .201| 5.0] .161] 6.2] .121| 8.3] .203 49 
-273 3.7 . 245 4.1 212 4.7 -171 5.8 - 128 7.8 - 227 1.4 
315} 3:2) .200| 3.4! .249| 4.0) .209| 4.8] .157| 6.4] 319 7 
. 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 .307 3.3 - 266 3.8 . 206 4.9 .390 26 
-417 2.4 - 389 2.6 - 325 3.1 .270 3.7 . 202 5.0 . 423 2.4 
- 437 2.3 - 395 2.5 - 332 3.0 262 3.8 . 183 5.5 . 423 2.4 
- 388 2.6 344 2.9 . 291 3.4 -212 4.7 . 143 7.0 . 349 2.9 
.374 2.7 -323 3.1 . 276 3.6 -197 5.1 . 128 7.8 . 330 0 
p -391 2.6 . 335 3.0 . 284 3.5 . 202 5.0 - 129 7.8 . 304 3.3 
January....} .372 2.7 -316 3.2 - 275 3.6 - 196 5.1 -129 7.8 . 293 3.4 
Fe ook 6aen 2.7 -315 3.2 - 275 3.6 - 195 5.1 . 128 7.8 287 3.5 
March...:..] .373 2.7 -317 3.2 - 276 3.6 - 195 5.1 - 128 7.8 . 283 3.5 
| ae .379 2.6 . 323 =. 3 . 278 3.6 -197 5.1 -127 7.9 . 284 5 
PF wailiies . 387 2.6 . 330 3.0 - 282 3.5 . 199 5.0 . 127 7.9 . 300 
June.......} .401 2.5 | .345 2.9} .288 3.5] .204 4.9] .126 7.9} .299 
SN REE: - 410 2.4 -355 2.8 . 293 3.4 . 208 4.8 - 128 7.8 -312 2 
August..... -41l 2.4 - 355 2.8 - 292 3.4 - 208 4.8 - 127 7.9 321 | 
September . -411 2.4 . 355 2.8 -204 3.4 .210 4.8 -131 7.6 367 2.7 
tober....} .401 2.5 344 2.9 . 289 3.5 . 208 4.8 - 131 7.6 342 2.9 
November..| .389 2.6) .331 3.0} .283 | 3.5] .204 4.91. .130 7.7 289 
December..| ..386 2.6} .329 3.0} .283 3.5) .204 4.91 .130 7.7 265 5 
Bacon. Ham. Lard Hens Eggs. Butter. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Perlb.| Lbs. | Perdz.| Lbs. | erlb. Lhs 
RES See --1$0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 {$0. 158 6.3 $0.213 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
, = aa -2754 3.6 .273 ; - 156 6.4 -218 4.6 -353 2.8 . 362 2.8 
Sssdes cccces . 269 3.7 - 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 . 208 4.8 -341 | * 2:9 . 358 2.8 
A 3.5 . 294 3.4 175 §.7 . 236 4.2 .375 2.7 . 394 2.5 
ee - 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 . 276 3.6 - 286 3.5 - 481 2.1 . 487 2.1 
es - 529 1.9 -479 2.1 333 3.0 .377 2.7 - 569 1.8 .577 1.7 
- 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7; .4ii1 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 1.5 
eae coos, 63688 1.9 - 555 1.8 - 295 3.4 | .447 2.2 . 681 1.5 -701 1.4 
Bite ¢ hb cs dons 427 2.3 . 488 2.0 . 180 5.6 | .397 2.5 - 509 2.0 -517 | 1.9 
AA - 398 2.5 . 488 2.0 -170 5.9 - 360 2.8 . 444 2.3 . 479 | 2.1 
pe 391 2.6 » 455 2.2 -177 5.6 .350 2.9 - 465 2.2 . 554 1.8 
January....} .398 2.5 - 451 2.2 -174 5.7 . 345 2.9 . 557 1.8 . 591 1.7 
February . . . 394 2.5 . 450 2.2 -174 5.7 . 355 2.8 - 462 2.2 .577 1.7 
March......} .392 2.6 - 450 2.2 -174 5.7 . 358 2.8 - 385 2.6 .576 1.7 
April Deseo ne - 391 2.6 - 451 2.2 -175 5.7 . 361 2.8 .344 2.9 -573 1.7 
- 391 2.6 . 453 2.2 -173 5.8 - 362 2.8 - 351 2.8 521 1.9 
June....... - 390 2.6 . 454 2.2 -172 5.8 -354 2.8 -354 2.8 - 500 2.0 
eS - 390 2.6 . 460 2.2 -171 5.8 | .348 2.9 -371 2.7 . 491 2.0 
August..... -392 2.6) .463 aA, one 5.8 |. .345 2.9) .415 2.4 .518 1.9 
September .| .394 2.5) .466) 2.1] .179| 5.6) .350] 2.9] .486] 2.1] .550 1.8 
October....| .393 2.5 . 464 2.2 . 186 5.4 -348 2.9 . 546 1.8 . 562 1.8 
November .| .385 2.6| .455 2.2] .189 5.3 | .337 3.0] .663 1.5 . 589 1.7 
December..| .375 2.7} .447 2.2] .189 5.3 .334 3.0} .649 1.5] .608 1.7 





























* Although oo ee Ce have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 


of these articles have 
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nm secured each month since 1913. 
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1913...- 
1914...- 
1915..-- 
1916..-- 
1917..-- 
1918..-- 
1919.... 
1920... 
1921.... 
1922.... 
1923. 


1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
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quit 5--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
pURCHASABLE FORS$1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1923—Concld. 
Cheese. | Milk. | Bread. Flour. | Com meal. | Rice. 
Year. Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. price. | price. price. | price. price. 
jis | | | 
Per lb. Lbs. |Pergt.| Qts. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. Per 1b.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
er $0.221| 4.5 /$0.089] 11.2 $0.056| 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 $0.030 33.3 |$0.087| IL5 
7 ey 229) 4.4) .089] 11.2] .063| 15.9] .034] 29.4] .032) 31.3] .088| 114 
MME. cocceseee -233} 4.3] .088] 114] .070) 14.3] .042] 23.8] .033|) 30.3] .091| 110 
ee -258{ 3.9) .091| 11.0) .073| 13.7] .044] 22.7] .034/| 29.4] .091| 110 
1917....--+--+-- - 332 3.0 -112 9.0 -092 | 10.9 . 070 14.3 . 058 17.2 . 104 | 9.6 
Ot si Leben tel .359| 2.8] .139,) 7.2] .098 | 10.2] .067| 14.9] .068] 147] .129] 7.8 
00... .edesebee .426| 2.3] .155|) 6.5] .100} 10.0] .072| 13.9] .064] 15.6] .151 6.6 
9D. .....2e08ee 416 | 24) 1167) 6.0) .115| &7] .O81 | 123] .065| 15.4] .174 | 57 
Wins osesbod 340, -2.9' .146| 6.8! .099) 10.1! .058| 17.2! .045| 222) .005| 10.5 
RRR. .329| 3.0] .131|) 7.6! .087/ 11.5] .051] 19.6] .039] 256! .095| 10.5 
~ grggagees se 369} 2.7) .138) 7.2! .087) 11.5] .047] 21.3] .041] 244] .095/ 10.5 
january....| .373| 27] .137| 7.3) .087] 11.5} .049] 20.4) .040] 25.0] .095| 10.5 
February..| .375| 27) .137/ 73 | .087| 11.5) .049] 20.4) .040] 25.0| .094/ 10.6 
March...... -371} 27] .136| 7.4] .087] 11.5] .048| 20.8) .040] 25.0] .094| 10.6 
April....... 363} 2.8] .136) 7.4] .087/ 11.5] .049] 20.4) .040| 25.0] .094| 106 
May...-.. 355} 2.8] .1385|) 7.4] .087) 11.5] .048] 20.8] .040| 25.0] .094| 10.6 
June....... -361 | 2.8] .135|) 74] .087} 11.5] .048] 20.8] .040] 25.0] .094] 10.6 
JAY. coxten 361] 28] .136|) 7.4] .088/ 114] .047] 21.3] .O41] 244] .004] 10.6 
August.....] .363] 28] .137| 7.3] .087| 115] .045] 22.2) .041] 244] .094| 10.6 
September -| .370] 27] .140| 7.1] 2087] 11.5] 1045] 22.2] [042] 23:8] 1095] 105 
October....) .385} 26] .141] 7.1] .087/ 11.5] .046] 21.7] .043] 23.3] .096] 10.4 
November.| .377| 2.7] .143/ 7.0] .087/ 11.5] .04] 21.7) .044| 22.7 7} 10.3 
December..| .377| 2.7] .143| 7.0] .087| 11.5] .045]| 22.2) .044] 22.7) .097 10.3 
; | 
7 | “2 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
| Per ».| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. | Per lb., Lbs. 
1913 . 90.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 $0.298| 3.4 90.544) L8 
MUA:. .<svdevade .018 | 55.6] .059| 16.9 | .297| 3.4] .546/) 1.8 
WB nciisidede .015 | 66.7} .066| 15.2) .300! 3.3] .545) LS8 
rT Pee 027 | 37.0} .080) 12.5) .299) 3.3) .546|) 1.8 
Wl casvitees <4 043 | 23.3] .093) 10.8) .302) 3.3] .5g2) 1.7 
I .032 | 31.3] .097] 103) .305; 3.3] .648|) 1.5 
is contenu 038 | 26.3) .113} 8&8] .433) 2.3] .701| 1.4] 
ts canted 15.9} .194) 5.2) .470) 21) .733| 14 
RS .031 | 32.3} .080| 12.5] .363) 2.8] .697| 14 
7 028 | 35.7] .073| 13.7) .361| 2.8] .681| 1.5] 
WER... .ccpaiioana 34.5] .101} 9.9) .377| 2.7) .695) 1.4 | 
January....| .021} 47.6] .083| 12.0! .370 2.7) .687| 1.5) 
February..| .021 | 47.6] .087| 11.5 | .375 2.7 689) 1.5) 
March... ... .022| 45.5] .102| 9.8) .379| 2.6] .689| 1.5) 
April....... .025 | 40.0) .106| 9.4] .380/ 2.6] .691| 1.4) 
MPs iacius .027 | 37.0} .112] 8&9] .380| 26] .693|) 1.4) 
June....... .032} 31.3} .111| 90] .378| 2.6) .694|) 1.4] | 
july. oie ass | 042} 23.8] .105| 95] .377| 2.7| .693] 14 
August.....| .0387 | 27.0] .006| 10.4] .376| 2.7] .697 1.4 
September.) .034 | 29.4] .096/ 10.4] .376| 2.7] .697| 14 
October....| .029} 34.5] .106] 9.4] .378| 2.6] .700/ 1.4) | 
November .| .026} 385] .103| 9.7| .378] 2.6] .704| 1.4 
December..| .026| 38.5] .104| .9.6] .378] 2.6] .702] 1.4 





























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1907 
to 1922, and by months for 1922 and 1923.5 These index numbers, 
or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 











‘See note 2, 29. 
‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 
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These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relatiy, 
price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means t)),; jj, 
average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent high: jh, 


1Lay) 


the average money price for the year 1913. The relative price , 
bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, \whjq, 
aeiree show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent y 
the year. . 

In the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers, sh oyiny 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Fy), 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included i) 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have hea 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making ()v¢ |ip\ 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, we ivhte 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cy 
of the market basket Eaped on 43 articles and weighted acciridins 
to the consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for \areh 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 38 pictures more realy 
to the eye the changes im the cost of the jech market basket ani 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index number 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included iy 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brow) 
down in December, 1923, to approximately where it was in \ugus 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® })eciis 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately ‘<)ow1 
than on the arithmetic scale. 








‘See note 2, p. 29. 

¢For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on “‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also ‘‘ The ‘rat arts 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from: Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical A <0 iation, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1923. The percentage increase 
in the cost from 1922 to 1923 was 3 per cent, while the percentage 
increase from 1890 to 1923 was 110 percent. This percentage means 
hat the cost of food in 1923 was more than twice as much as it was 
bn 1890. 


rapLE 7--INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1923.1 


[Average for year 1913=100.] 





























——— 7 i — _ 
: Relative | ros Relative —_ Relative || i | Relative 

Year. price. || Year. price. Year. price. } Year. price. 
ete. i.e ons 70 || 1809.......... 68 || 1908.......... s4 || 1916....... me iM 
RE! He 71 || 1900....... aa 69 |] 1900.22.22... ~) ) eee 146 
~ Se 69 |} 1901.......... 72 || 1910.......... 45. eee 168 
Sap pt 4:0 Ue | $0 Elvin oanéses Oh Pe siccécucs 186 
TID ono cine 68 || 1903.......... | i) see 98 |] 1920.......... 203 
os }..c. cee 67 || 1904.......... 76 |i 1913.......... 100 || 1921.......... 153 
Ot. ceed eee 65 a DE End caecabac 3. a 142 
Res 65 | oo Dain Bielen gal a | eee  * & es 146 

Sa-y8>* <2 My CT ais bom «xe 82 

















) The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 

he period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907 

0 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 articles. 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


pA YERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 40 cities for 

December 15, 1913 and 1922, and for November and December 
15, 1923. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, 
*with the exception of December, 1913, as these cities were not sched- 
Suled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL, PRICES OF THE pry; IP4y 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by deal 
y y qtast ye’ ele oe OY Ok eee Se TO 7 at = 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmin:} Ala. 
Article. Unit. A 0 059 gas Sine es teh We 7 
De ° lf | e | ec. lod 
~ nos * 4 Nov.| Dee ms 1 | Nov. Dec. -congi Nes 
45, | 15, {-———-—— 15, 15, |————— re 
1913 | 1922/1923: 8923.) r9yg | y9p9 1928. |1928.) 1913 1920 2 
- on ie tae SES! a= — 
J 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cis.| Cts Ch 
Sirloin steak. ........... TeemG .. 4... 23.7 32. 8| 35. 0) 34.4) 22.3) 35. 0} 37.0} 36.8) 28.0) 33.0 2.5 36 4 
| ae ewe D.sk 21.3) 29.8 31.4 30. 6) 20.8, 32.0) 34.2) 33,8) 23.0) 29. : "| 99 a 
Rib roast...............-)e--0* o.. 19.7] 25. 4) 27.3) 27.0) 17. 5) 28.7) 29.4) 29.4) 20.5) 25 
Chuck roast............./..... O0....-.. 15.8} 18.1 20.4) 19.9] 15.3) 19.2) 20.0) 19.8) 16.1) 19 ; 
gg eo er do 9.9} UL. 7) 14.7) 11.9) 12.6) 13. 1) 13. 3) 13.6) 40.0) 11. 7 ‘! 13.9 
Pork chops...........-.- Fe wlacid 23,3} 27,6, 28.3) 24.9] 17.0) 28.2) 26.5) 24.5) 20.6) 29.7 41.0 x79 
Bacon, sliced... .........|....- a.com 31. 4) 37.1) 35. 4) 34.3) 20. 5) 35.4) 34.1) 33.3) 33.0) 41.4 ) 378 
PRR a cs Bad BG.octpad 30. 0} 46.7) 44.7) 44.1) 27.5) 50: 6) 50.7) 49.7) 32.0) 45.5 45 § 
Lamb, leg of............/....- eee 20. 2} 35.8) 35.6) 34.5) 17.5) 36.5} 36.9) 37.3) 21.9) 35.6 38 
ats dit ccs. cdadeientibtned SS 20.3 pt 31. 7| 32.0) 20.7] 35:9} 35.4] 35.2) 19.3) 30. + 13 
Salmon, canned, red. ...|....- (EE le 27.9) 29. 6] 29.6)..... 26: 6! 2.5) 26. 5)....-. 30.5 2) 0 
Milk, fresh. ............. uart....... 10. 8} 16.7] 17.7 20.0) 8&7) 13.60) 13.0) 13.0) 10.0) 19.0 ¥ 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz. can.|....- 14.0) 14.0, 14.1)..... 11.7} 12.0) 12.0)..... 13.1 ) 1R4 
Butter ..... mresuweguaes --| Pound...... 40.4) 58.3) 58.6, 58.6) 40.2) 64.6) 63.7) 65.6) 44.0) 58. 6 Lt 
Oleomargarine.. ....... ee Oe Pe 31. 7), 33.4, 32.8)..-.. 26, 3) 27. 4 28. 0, was§ 33. 9 1 
Nut margarine. ......... .-..- a lege 26, 4) 26.8, 26.5)..... 27,5) 27.4) 27.5)..-.. 30. 6 9 
Ss ocgcsssesinalhtn 4 me | ee 25, 0} 36. 8} 36.8) 36.4) 23. 3) 36.1) 37.3) 37.4) 23.0) 37.2 (| 
DU ita |, o> ncnncndnevanel Si nabead 15.5; 18.0) 18.9) 18.9] 14.8) 17.0) 18.9) 18.8) 15.7) 17.8 19. 
Vegetable lard substitute} ....- Cbiccsovalep ses 21. 8} 22.7; 22.9)..... 22.1) 23.5) 23. 8)..... 22. 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen.......4 43.3) 59.5) 55.7, 59.1) 40.4) 66.4) 66.1) 66/9) 41.8) 62.0 y 
Eggs, storage............ na 28. 5| 41.6; 40.6 40.6) 33.1) 37.6) 39.7) 40.4) 35.0) 43.5 {2 
SST VY oe. we Pound......) 56, 96) 91, 91) 55) &4) 88 BS 54) 9.0 ‘ 
BE oc n> seine on a ated Rs * YIM 3.4 5.3) 52 5.2] 3.1) 26) 4.3) 4.3) 3.6) 5.7 
Corn meat............-. bit SL. dn. 26 3.2 39 325 25 3.0 3.7) 37 25 20 h 
Rolled oats........... pach nsn ited velieteen 9.5 92 &8..... 4, RS B3.....) 96) 13 
be pine wa eture ome w $-o2. pkg....j....., %6 98 9.7|...,.) B29} 89 &9.....) 10.1 10. 
Wheat cereal............ 28-07. pkg...|..... 26.6} 26.6 26.5)..... 24,5}°22. 3) 22.6... ... 27.2) 26.2) 0 
ME os venedudioicen WU cdatdlenchs 21. 9} 20, 6) 20.7)..... 19; 4) 19.2) 189..... 19. 7) 19.0) 19. 
SD: suede 0cccecdhhsukinedaet ee ae 86 9.0 8&8 88 9.0) 93 9.7 9.6 82 9.6 
Beans, navy.........-..|----- *” Spe. Bey 12.0] 12.9 12.7)... 10.3) 10. 4 9.9..... | 4 
Dabebete gis 5 -<o0gs docs sect ee 2.3, 3.1} 36, 3.7) 1.8 20 29 27) 21) 32 
| Re IH oe a ae tte Sia Air eta) ee 4.8 6.5, 6.4..... 5. 5) 
ND. cnncatteadsdadas’ in x cdcosky 4.7, 49 &5..... 3.6, 3.9) 40.. 4. 8) 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can....|..-.. 13, 3) 13.3, 12.5). 12,0) 11.7) 11.7)..... 15. 0) 
Corn, canned............|....- _ ean Sees | vent 16.0) 15.8 = aaaede 14.2 14.4) 14,.4)..... 16. 1 
i | 
Peas, canned.........-..|...-- a oe as 18.0) 17.9, 18.1)... 16.2| 16.6) 16.6)... 20. 1| 20.6, 28 
Tomatoes, canned......./..... ee oe co 12. 6; 13. 4) 13. 4) soon 11,3} 11.6) 11. 8)..... 11. 3} | 24 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... | 5.5, 8&8 10.8 11.0 4.9) 7.6, 9.7) 10.0 5.2) 8.7) | } 
AT AOS I ERY” ~ se aD | 60.0) 88.6) 93.6) 93.6) 56.0] 65.9) 66.9) 66.9) 61.3) 81.5) s°.| sil 
RE, a es amy ahead do. 32. 0) 36. 8} 37.1) 36.9) 24.4 32.6) 32. 6} 32. 7) 5 37. 4] 38. 6) 383 
ee ye do. |. oe] 28.2] 1&3) 184)..... 18,8) 16.6 16.8)..... 21. 3} 19.4) 194 
ROE oF tt ey Sendace ae 20. 6} 17.4) 17.3)..... 16.5, 14.2) 14.1/..... 20. 6} 18.9) 182 
: ee ee ae 24.4) 28.0) 26.7)..... 26.6; 28.6; 28 2)..... 34.7] 38.1, 38 
REE S&S ‘oo ” * pa Tee ee 40.0) 37.2) 32.5|..... 46.8 47.0) 40.1).....| 40, 4) 38.5 57. 
I i j : t | 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of {he 0ibe 
ates ny in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
er pound. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATEs. 


B As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
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Boston, Mass. Drdepert, Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, S.C. 
= | — 
oe, L5— ad ; D .15 .C, s—| 
Dee. I Nov.| Dec. |Dec./Nov. Dec. mal en tk Nov., Dec.) Dec. | Nov.]| Dec. gag Nov.| Dee. 
_—_——|'15, ] 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |———| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15, 
sor3 | 1922 | 292B-| 1928. |1023. /1925. 1928. 1415 | yqp0 |1928. 11928. | 1022. | 1923. | 1923. | 1419 | pqp0 |1924. 1928. 
fees! axe | Jas, 
i 4 pe 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cis. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. oxe.| Ces. Cis. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Crs.) C18. Cts. 
133, 0| 1603) 162, 7) 7 61.5) 43.6) 47.3) 47.0) 21.6) 35.9) 36.7) 36.5) 27.6) 27.0) 26.9) 22. 5] 33.2) 33.2) 33.2 
34.3| 47. a 50.2) 36.7) 40.1) 40.2) 18.8 20.4) 30.8 31.0) 24.3) 23.5) 23.3] 21.0) 30.9) 31. 4] 29.8 
23.7; 36.0; 38.3) 37.7) 33.9) 35.7) 35.7) 16.4) 26.7) 28.1) 27.9) 22.7) 21.5] 20.3) 20.0) 27.7) 26.4) 26.4 
16.2; 23.2) 24.8) 25.4) 23.3) 26.3) 26.0) 15.0) 19.6) 20.9) 20.5) 15.9) 15.4) 14.8) 15.0] 19.8) 20,2] 19.6 
heey | 15.4) 17.0) 27.1) 20.9) 11,0) 11.3) 11.8 ee 12.1, 12.5 11.3) 10.3) 10,2) 12.5) 13.2) 14.5) 14.5 
21.9, 32,2) 30, 9 30.7| 30.5) 28.5) 17/6) 30.1) 29.5 27.3] 30.0} 25.8 25.3) 25.0 29.7) 30. 5] 25.9 
24.3 38.5) 37.0) 36.1) 44.7) 44.1) 44.1) 20.6) 35.0) 31.8 31.2) 48.6) 47.7) 46. 8} 27.0) 38.4) 34. 6] 34.6 
30.7; 50.5) 52.2) 50.2) 52.5) 51.4) 51.0) 26.3) 46.2) 45.8) 44.2) 53.4) 51.4) 52.3) 27.5) 43.3) 42.0) 41.8 
90,2) 39.2) 37.8 37.6) 36.6) 36.7) 36.5) 15. 4) 30.9) 30.0) 80.0) 28.9) 31.3) 30.0) 24.0) 41.9 38. 5) 39.0 
24.0, 40.1) 38.4) 37.3 omy has ool 19.8) 35.1) 34.1) 34.1) 26.2 ~ 25.7} 21.8, 36.6 34.9) 34.7 
} 
pease | 29.7) 29.3) 29.2) 33.3 30.1 80. 4).....| 27.4 7.6 27.9, 37.7) 36.1) 37. 5).....| 27.1 26. 8} 26.6 
89) 14.5) 15.9 15.4) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.0) 14.0) 13.8) 13.5) 14.2) 14.3) 14.3) 12.0) 18.0 18.0) 18.0 
a 12.2} 12.8) 12.8) 12.0) 12.5) 12.5).....| 11.6) 11.8 11.9) 12.3) 12.5) 12.5 11.9 32.6} 12.0 
37. 9) 56,6) 5B. 4) 59.1) 55.7) 58. 7, 59.3) 89.1) 61.7) 60.3) 61.6) 56.9) 55.7) 55.8) 39.0) 55.6) 55.2) 56.8 
..| 285) 31.8) 31.3) 27.5) om. apadt 27.5) 20.2, 29.5) 30.0)...... Lendsecies ---| 27.0) 29.0) 30.0 
. 
cet 25.9) 27.1 aw 25.9 7.0, 27.0)..... 25. 7) 28.0 28.1) 30.4) 33.2) 33. 5)..-..| 28.0, 29.0) 30.0 
23.4, 37.4) 38.8) 39.2) 35.9) 39.6) 39.5) 21.5) 35.5) 37.9) 37.2) 36.7) 38.8 39.6) 21.0) 35.0 35.4) 35.1 
15.8} 184) 19.9) 19.7) 17.5) 18.5) 18.6) 14.2) 16.7) 18.0) 18.0 20.9} 21.9/ 21.7) 15.0) 18.8 20.1) 20.3 
.----.| 246) 25.1) 25.2) 22.9) 24.6) 24.4).....| 22.2) 22.8 23.2) 26.3) 26.2) 26.3]..... 21.6) 23.2! 23.6 
a5 87.7} 97.6) 86.9) 89.4) 89 : 88. 8) 47.6) 70.8 70.7 72.3) 78.4 72.9 70.6 om 51.2, 49.5, 65.0 
' pe 
36.0) 45.6) 48.3) 47.2) 45.2) 46.0) 47.6) 31.4) 38.4) 39.8) 38.8) 44.4) 42.1) 42.2) 35.2) 35.8 38.0 37.9 
5.9 S&B 84) 8&4) 86 85 5.6) 82 85 85 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 64) 94 10.2 102 
3.6, 55} 5 5.0, 4.9 4.4) 45 3.0 44! 4.0 4.0) 55) 4.9) 4.9) 3.7) 5.9 5.7, 5&7 
3.6 4.8) 5.1 5. 0; 6. 9) 6. 9) 7. 0) 2.6; 3.3) 4.1) 4.1 3.9 4.2 4.5, 2.6, 3.0 3.5, 3.6 
= 8.2) 8&9 oa 8&5, 83 me 8&1) 7.6 7.6 6.7] 6.9 6 i .-.-| 95 0.3) 03 
poedee 10.9 9.6) 9.5) aa O94) 923).....) 02 81) 21 11.9 2.11 12.3).....{ 10.0 9.9 99 
ar. 25.9, 24.5) 24.3) 25.3) 23.6, 23.4).....| 25.4] 24.1) 23.8 29. 2; 27.9 28.3).....| 25.0, 24.7 24.9 
ae 23.8) 28.3) 22.9) 24.2) 23.8) 23.7).....| 22.0) 21.7/ 22.0) 23.3) 21.0) 21.3|..-..| 19.7) 19.8 19.8 
9.4; 11.0) 11.0) 10.9) 10.1, 9.9) 10.0 9.3) 9.0 9.2) 9.4) 99 9:8 9.6) 5.6 6.4) 6.8 68 
Led 10.5) 10. Os 10.9) 11.1) 11.1)..... al 10.8 10.4) 9.3) 10.8 10.6)... se 11.9 11.6 
1.7 2.2) 2.6 26 21 29 oa 1.7] 1.7) 241 22 12 18 isl 22 25 o8 28 
bound 5.1) 6.5 a 4.5) 7.0 6.7).....) 4.7) 6.6) 68 3.9) 5.1) 5.2).....) 50 6.6 6.2 
pevees aa A 4.9) 3.9 4.9) 4.8).....) 26) 34) 3.4) 30 3.1) 2.9).....) 38 44 44 
haan ~7| 14.7) 11.9) 11.6) 11.5).....] 11.1) 21.1) 11.1) 17.9) 16.8) 17.0).....] 11.3) 10.9 10.8 
were 18,7) 19.3) 19.0) 17.9) 19.1 a 15.0) 14.9) 14.9) 16.4) 15.0, 15.0).....| 14.3) 14.2, 14.1 
| 
wun -} 21.8) 21,3) 24.4) 20.1) 21.2) 21.1).....) 16.0) 15.7) 15.9) 16.5) 16.0 16..0)..... 18.5 18.2 18.2 
poheed 14.0) 12. 12.3) 12.5) 13.8 13.5).....) 13.1) 13.4 13. 14.7] 15.0) 15.0).....) 10.4) 10.7; 10.7 
5.3) 8.3) 10.3) 10.5) 7.9) 10.3) 10.4) 5.1) 8.1) 10.0) 10.0 9.9 12.5) 12.7) 5.0) 8.0) 10.0 10.2 
58.6) 68.9) 70.2) 70.2) 57.6) 58.0) 58.0) 45.0) 61.3) 62.9) 62.9) 79.0) 82.5) 82.5) 50.0) 71.4) 71.4, 71.6 
33.0, 42.8 43.2) 43.2) 34.9) 36.1 a 29.3) 35.0 om: $4.7, 45.8 45.6) 45.7] 26.8 32.4) 32.6 32.6 
Loeed 21.2) 17.9} 17.9) 19.7) 17.3) 17.9).....] 19-4) 17.3) 18.2) 20.5) 8.4) 17.5).....} 20.3) 17.9 97.5 
ee 18.9) 15.3} 15.5) 19.2) 15.3) 15.5.....] 17.7) 14.7) 14.4 mt 19.3 19.0).....| 19.2) 16.3 25.7 
Scenal 45.9) 41.7] 51.1) 36.0) 38.0) 38.0......) 46.4) 48.9) 46.9) 215.7) 216.2) 2 16.7 35.6) 40.7, 47.5 
eed 51.3) 56. as 47.4) 50.4 9G... ak! 54.0, 48.4 50. 0) 51.3, 43.2).....] 36. 3) 30. | 29.0 
[257] 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA,, ART 
Chicago, T. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio 
Article. Unit. . . D “ 
Des, 5— Nov.|Dec. pm. Nov.|Dec. omit Nov De 
———7——| 15, 115 15, a — ——| 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1922 | 1925.) 1923.) 1913 | 1922 | 1948-11923. 1913 | 1922 | 1925. 1925, 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. cr. 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... 24.1) 38.1) 40.7) 40.9) 23.0) 32.1) 34.1) 34.1) 24.6) 33.0) 35.8) 45,4 
Round steak............|..... Bu cocskl 21. 2| 29. 4; 31. 7) 31. 6) 20.7] 29. 1) 30. 7] 30.2) 21. 7} 27. 0) 29.) 2x 
Rib roast....... dba ddin dé ifae ods OB. oie cd 19. 7| 28.9) 31.3) 31.3) 19. 5} 26.7] 27. 4) 27.1) 18.6) 24.9) 24.8) 95; 
Chuck roast...... ikea s ted OR cds atts 15. 7| 19.5) 21.0) 21.1) 15.3] 17.1] 17. 8} 17.6] 17.0) 18.5} 19.5) 209 
Plate beef... .......+e+-+lee+eeGO...-..-| 11.8) 11.8) 12.5) 12.3 aa 13. 4] 13. 8} 13.8) 12.5) 21.5) 11.4) 16 
Pork chops............+sJ.«++0.......| 17.9 25.9 25.2} 23.5} 18.9] 25.0) 23.3! 23.2) 19. 4) 27.3] 29.2] 95; 
Bacon, sliced..........--|e0+eedO.....0- 32.0) 45.4, 43. 7| 42, 2} 22.6) 33.5) 31.7} 30.9) 27.9) 40.1) 39.4] 34.3 | 
Ham, sliced .......csse-lcs20.40..-...| 31.8) 46.5) 48, 4] 46,9] 27.8] 45.5] 47.6] 46.1) 36.3) .45. 1] 50.1) 485 
Lamb, leg of... ........2|..20.40.......| 19,4) 34.4) 35.7] 34.9) 17.5) 32.1) 32.1) 32.3) 18.0) 33.4) 326/22) Je 
Eee CO Sere fad 30. 0} 29. 2) 22.7) 32.8) 32.8) 32.9) 19.3) 32,9) 34. 2) 343 
>») 
Salmon, canned, red ....)..... BD iscic dike eoeee! 31.9) 33.9) 33, 4)..... 28.0) 28.2) 28.3).. 30. 0} 29. 2) 2.5 = | 
Milk, fresh. ........0.0-- Sak pebeees 8.0} 12.0, 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 12.0) 14.0] 14.0) 8.0 14.0) 14.0) 149 
Milk, evaporated naoakbet 15-1602. Can.|..... 11.1) 11.5] 11. 5)..... 11. 5} 11. 5] 11. 4)..... 11. 5) 11.7) 11.6 
Butter. ......... eoee-e--| Pound......| 38.3) 60.4) 58,8) 60,9) 39.3) 60.4) 59.2] 60.5) 42.2) 64, 4) 62. 4) 64.4 
Oleomargarine..........]..... BDsdis tial pionce 25. 3) 26.9) 27.2/..... 29. 5| 31.6] 31.8)....- 29, 3} 30. 8) 31.6 
Faun meakgeetne aannd sedated Cinditeitisley vd ma 26. 3} 26. 4/..... 28. 4) 28, 5] 29, 2)..... 27.1} 29 i 2.9 
ig CE CAE HERE HOS 0.......| 25.3] 388 40,7) 40.5) 21. 4] 36.8) 38.1] 37.8, 24.0} 35,2) 37.3) 37.5 
#8 iS, lb cteanaaddelie« dibs do.......| 15.0} 16.9) 19.0) 18.8) 13.9] 15.7) 18.0 17.6) 16.4) 18.3) 19. 7| 19,9 
Vegetableiard substitute.|:....do.......|..... 22.8) 25.1] 25.0)..... 22, 4) 24.1] 24.3)... 23.7] 24.7| 25.5 fe 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen.......| 40.0) 65.8) 65.0) 64.0) 38.0) 59.9) 65.4) 58,2) 48.0) 76.1) 74.5) O44 
Eegs, storage...........-|..-.- ein die 32.0) 39.3, 40.7 39.7) 30.6] 37.4) 37,2 37.7 34, 3] 42. 4) 46.6) 43.3 
Br ead..... tata bencodncel HT EEabécce 6.1) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7] 4.8) 84) 84] 84) 5.6] 7.9) 7.9) 7.9 
Flour. :...:.ccccccccclecfesec-@O.0-....] 29 43) 4.1) 4.1] 3.3] 4.61 4.4) 4.4] 3.3) 4.7] 4.6) 46 
Sinem tneel.s_..-.00 2.02820 oo 00e00.......§ 29) 5.1) 5.4) 5.2; 2.8) 2.9) 3.7] 3.7) 29) 3.6) 4.2) 43 
eee ee ae ee ee 8.1) 8.4) 8,5)..... 8.6} 8.6] 8. 5)..... 8.6) 8.8) AS 
“ ‘ ‘ 
Corn flakes... eoeseeees 8-07. pkg....|..... 04 9.2) 9.3)..... 9.4) 9.2) 9.2)..... 10.0 10.0) 9.9) 
Wheat cereal............ ed g eS ee 24.1; 23.3) 23.5|.....| 24.3; 23:3] 23.0)..... 25.6; 24.5) 243 
Ms iecccccccccsqah EPRMM. ticivelesoe 18,0) 18.3) 18,4)..... 16,2} 16.5} 16.0)..... 20.0) 19. | 20.2 
Dsl adaulewecbenccaballh~ an do...:...) 9.0} 9.5) 10.1) 10.5) & 8} 8.8) 9.5) 9.6) 9.0) 9.0 9.8) 97 
Beans, navy............}-...- RS ET 10.6, 10.6 oe oveds 9.9} 9.3) 8, 8)..... 9.9) 9.9) YE 
| } 
a ee as ee 1.7] 1.8 2.3) 2.3) 1.8) 2.0) 22) 2.2) 20) 20 24) 24 
| RRP SRE ees “see8 do... Seeeleeeee 4.5 6.0 5.9) eeces 4,8 5.6 5.3 eeees 4.0 2% De 
Copa ge....0.ccccccescsceles- cs Y ES Ge 3.7} 3.7) 3.9)....% 3.6} 3.9} 4.0)..... 3.4) 4.3) 4.3 
Reaps, baked...........| No. 2can....|..... 12.9) 12.8} 12,7|....3 11.3] 11.5} 11.6). .... 12, 4| 12.9) 129 
Corn, canned............ . cedelioliahe “ere 14,1 15. 2 15. 2) aeese 13.8 14, 2 14,2 ecsee 15.5 16, 3) 16,3 
Peas, canned..... ee See BD. arir cdi ~eeee| 15.6, 16.9) 17. ; halal 16,4) 16.9} 16. 8)..... 17.3) 17.1) 17.2 
‘omstoes, canned....... eS OW Ste 8 Om 13.5, 14,1) 14,1).;... 12, 2) 12.9] 12. 8)..... 13. 5| 13.8) 13,5 
Sugar, granulated.......| Pound......) 5.1) 7.7) 9.4) 9.6) 5.2} 81) 10,2) 10.1) 5.4) 8.2) 10.3) 103 
+ Pewee eee ees eesesnee Ss MS oak 55. 0} 67. 4) 72. 72.5 60. 0; 68. 0; 72. 72. 8) 50. 0) 68. 0) 68. 0 69, 6) 
Coffee. ...........0.eeeenfe----G0.......1 30.7) 35. 2} 38.0) 38.0) 25.6) 31.6/ 33.1) 33.1) 26. 5) 39.0) 40.5) 10.6 
IRS, ci nsdn a cdoccoie tees dhhscee 20.3) 19.1) 19.3)..... 19.2} 19.0} 18.7]..... 19. 4| 18.9) 182 
ticadcsuscbsacndecuiaiiie’ Piicheccdiblces 19. 5} 17.3) 16.8).....| 18.8) 16,4] 16.2)..... 20,1) 16. 2) 16.0 
Bananas. ..............-} Dozen.......]..... 38. 3] 38.9) 40. 8)..... 38.7| 45.0} 45. 8}. .... 45.0} 56.0) 50.8 
| eS as ee RS se 56.1) 42.6)..... 43,1} 41. 8} 33.0}..... 50. 0} 51.7) 40.5 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump” in this city, but in most of the other 
Cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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1s OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
Columbus, Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
Oni0- 
ne mat! SO ’ y ra 
} e | 
15 Dec. 15—| Dee. li | Dec. 15— | 
Dec. Nov- Dec. meee Nov.| Dec. Nov.| Dee. ”~ Nov. Dee. sin Nov. | Dec. 
15, | 15, | 15, > —7 1 BL, _ | Bs, OG fois 15, | 15, |—— 2. ok. Se —| 15, | 15, 
| 1922. 1923. 1923.1 4943 | yg99 | 1923-1 1923.] 1913 192219 192. yona | 19a | 19 1923. 1013 | 1999 | 1923. | 1923, 
j | | 
ee ~~ extend j ees oy Pies | & tal | , ? oe 
cis.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts.| Cis. Cts. cw.| cts.{ Cte. Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
33,6] 40. 7| 37.4] 23.6) 34. 0} 32. 8] 33, 5] 22. 9) 28.4) 28, 3] 28.6) 24.8) 34.0) 36, 4) 36. 3/134. 3/156, 6 1 58. 4) 157.8 
og, 4| 32.4} 321] 21.3] 30. 7] 29.2} 30.6] 20. 7| 23. 1| 24. 4] 24.2) 20. 4! 27. 1) 29. 7| 28.8) 27.31 42.8 43.6) 42.1 
05.9) 28.5] 28. 2} 20.6) 27.0} 26. 4} 26.8} 16. 7) 20.8) 20.9) 21.0] 20. 2) 24.8) 25.9) 25.8) 23.3) 27.0, 28.2) 27.9 
M1) 21.8} 22.5] 16.4) 20.7] 21.4) 21.7] 15.0) 15.7] 16.2! 16.5] 15.4] 18.2) 19.3) 19.5) 18.3] 20.3, 20.9) 20.5 
13,8 14.2) 14.4] 13.6) 15.0) 15.2] 15.7, 9.9) 94) 9.6) 9.7) 11.7) 11.6 12.0 ay a 12.6 9 12,2 
26.6 07.9) 24.0) 21.6 32. 5| 29.8} 28.8} 20.0) 27.0) 27.0) 24.5) 18. i 28.8! 28.6) 25.7} 20.2] 29.4 29.6) 25.9 
J 36,8 38. 5| 37.2) 37. 5) 43. 8) 38. 0) 37. 9) 28.0) 43.1) 41.8) 40.3 22. 3) 40. 3) 38. 7| 37.8) 25.4) 38.7; 36.1) 35.9 
44.1, 44.6) 44.5] 31.6) 50.6) 50.0) 50.0] 30.0) 48.8) 49. 5] 47.8) 28.0] 47.3) 48.4) 47.9) 30.4) 46.3 46.1) 46.4 
af 4| 37,8} 40.4} 22.5] 40.0) 41.3) 41. 9} 15.6] 34. 1] 34. 5] 33.6) 16.0) 36.8) 36. 7| 36.0) 19.0] 38.9, 38.9] 38.4 
36,1, 31.4] 31.3} 19.3 29.9 29.7} 29, ; 19. 9} 26. 8) 26. 2} 27.9] 18.6) 32.3) 33.5) 33.9) 24.6) 41.8, 41.8) 40.5 
} } | 
31.6 oy sa9)..-.. 31. 4) 30.2) 30.5)..... 33. 8] 33.0} 32.8)..... 30. 7, 30.2} 29.8)..... 31.1 1.7 31.3 
12.0) 13.0] 13.0; 10.8) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.3) 11.8] 11.7] 11.7] 9.0) 13.8] 14.0] 14.0] 9.0) 14.0} 15.0) 15.0 
11.8 12.0} 11.9..... 13. 3| 14.0) 14.0).....| 11.8] 12.0) 12.1)... 11.5] 11.8) 11.8].....] 129) 13.4) 13.4 
61.3| 59.9] 60.8) 41.3) 58.1! 58. 5) 59.6) 37. 9) 56.6) 57.0] 56. 7] 38. 9) 61. 9] 60. 2] 61.7] 36. 4) 52.8) 56.2) 56.8 
| | 97.1; 29.8 30.2)..... 27.3) 30.3 ae 29.0} 31, 4] 31.8)..... 28. 3] 29.6 ms : Pi ie a 31.7 
H is 
95,5) 27.7 28.0 dees 30.1) 31.3] 31.8).....| 28.0} 29.6) 29.6)..... 27. 1| 26.8] 27.2)..... 30.3} 29.0) 29.0 
37. 1| 38.6| 37-6) 20.0) 36. 5| 38.3) 37.8) 26. 1) 38. 4] 39.6) 39.6) 22. 7] 37. 8| 37.3] 37.0) 23.6) 36.7| 39.0, 38.9 
15,9 17-9] 17.4] 17,2| 21. 1] 22.7] 22.2) 16.1) 19, 5] 19.5) 19.3) 16.0) 17.2) 19.7] 19.6] 15.3) 16.7) 18.8) 18.6 
| 995 24.0) 24. 7/..... 21.0| 20.6) 20.6)... | 24. 4] 21.9] 22.6)... | 23.1] 24.3] 24.6)... 23.0) 24.5] 25.5 
| 61.7, 68. 9| 57.8) 0 54.3) 49.1 mA 47 / 66. 2} 60. 1| 60.9) 45.3) 68.6) 63.9) 63.9 aa 99. 5 94.3} 98.9 
| 39.3 40. 4] 39. 7| 37.5) 44.6) 43.5] 43.0) 36.0 40. 7) 41,4] 40.5] 33.5] 40.1] 42.7] 41.7] 36.0) 43.0, 45.9) 44.9 
7.6 7.7) 77 5.4) 8.9) 87) 87) 5.6) 8.2) 7.8) 7.8) 5.6) 8.6) 8.6) 8.6) 6.3) 9.2) 9.1; 9.1 
46 42 £2 33) 47) 44] 4.5) 26) 38) 3.7) 36) 3.1) 45) 4.1) 42) 3.3) 5.2) 49) 49 
20 3.6 3.5] 35 3.6) 43) 44) 25) 3.2 3.5) 3.5] 28) 45) 47) 47) 3.6 6.2) 6.5) 6.9 
8.8 9.3] %1).....| oo 10. 9} 10. 7)..... | 88) 8.8} 91)... 9.1) 9.0} 8.9)..... | 94 0.6 9.7 
| 
9,5, 10.1] 10.1).....} 11.4) 41.0) 10.7)..... 10.0} 9.9} 9.9)..... 9.1} 89] 9.1/.....| 99) 10.0) 10.0 
6. 1| 24.6} 24.6).....| 26.0) 25. 4) 25.3/..... 25, 2} 24.5) 24.5)... 25, 2} 23.9) 24.1|-....] 28.5, 26.6) 26.1 
19.3| 18.9] 18.7).....| 21.5) 21.1) 21,2)... 20. 6} 20.3) 20.4)... 19. 7} 19.5] 19.3)... | 23,9) 23.9) 24.0 
10.2 10.0] 10.0, 9.3! 9.9 9.91 10.7) 86 9.51 9.9) 9.7] 84] 9.2) 9.8) 9.9) 10.0) 10.1) 10.3] 10.4 
9.6, 9.6) 8.9...../ 10.9) 11.4 11.8) | 10.9} 11.7 on Oe 9.8 as “ ae 11.1) 10, 10.3 
} | | 
1.7, 21) 21) 24) 3.6 39] 43) 16 Ls} 24 23) 1.6 1.3] 1.7) 1.6 1.8 211 27 27 
| 5.0, 7.3) %7.--. 6.5| 7.0} 7.1l..... 3.9) 5.0) 5.1)... 1] 5.6] 5.5)..... 4.9 6.8) 68 
| 3.9 46) 49)... 5.0) 5.1} 5.4)..... 2.2) 2.5] 26)..... B.1) 4.1) 42)... 4.1) 45] 4.4 
13.5 13.9] 13. 7|..... 15. 9| 14.6) 15.5)..... 14.3] 14.6 14.3)..... 12.3} 12.0 12.0)..... 13.1) 13.2) 12.9 
| 12.6; 12.9) 13,1)..... 17.5) 16,5) 16.6)..... 14, 5| 15.3] 15.3)..... 15.5] 15.1] 15.8|..... 15.8} 16.7| 16.2 
119) 15, 5| 15, 5)...-- 21.8) 21.1] 21. 7|..... 16,0} 16.4) 16.6)..... 16. 8} 17.2| 17.2)... 17.9} 17.9) 17.6 
| 13.2) 13,81 13, 7|..... 13. 8| 14.0] 14.2)..... 13,6} 13.1} 13.2)..... 12,8) 12.8] 12.9)... 13.6, 13.6) 13.5 
8,3) 10.4) 10.5, 5.6) 9.0) 10.8) 11.3) 5.2) 91) 11.0) 11.1) 5.1) 7.9) 9.8) 99) 5.3) 8.5 10.6) 10.7 
| | 76.6} 82.1} 80. 5| 66. 7) 96. 7} 92.3] 93.2) 52.8! 69. 1] 66. 5! 66.0) 43.3] 65. 1] 64.0) 63.7) 44.2! 60.5 59.3) 59.9 
wa 38. 5! 36. 7| 43.3| 42, 7) 43.4 a4 36.3 “A 37.1] 29.3) 36.5) 37.6, 37.8 ms 38.4) 39.3) 39.6 
} 
| 20.5) 20,0) 20.3)... 24.0) 19.1] 19.2)..... 21,4] 19,2) 18.5)... 20.4) 17.4) 17. 1]..... | 18.5) 16.9) 17.1 
| 19.4) 16.5) 16,3)..... 20.0 17.4] 16.9|.....| 19.8] 17.1| 16.6)..... 18. 3| 16.1] 15.7|.....| 20.6) 18.2) 17.1 
| 38.2) 40.5] 40.5]... 34. 4| 34.0) 35.0)..... 913. 7)915.0214. 9)... 34. 7| 35.8] 37.4)..... 210, 2) 211. 3) 211.4 
| #1) 47.6) AG) ve. 54.0} 54.1] 49.5)... | 61. 7} 53.8) 45.2)...-. 51.8) 56.3) 47.7]... 51.6, 51.8) 37.7 
* Per pound. 
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PaBLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL any HB cs | 
UL 
= _—— 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Pia, | Kanes 
—— pant 
Article. i . . 15— . 5 } | 17 
—_ Dec.|Nov.| Dec. sags Nov. Dec. ae Nov.] Deo| Dec. 19 
15, 15, | 15, 15, | 45, |}———| 15, | 15 pets 
1922.} 1923.| 1923.| 5919 | 1gp0 | 1923-] 1923.) 1919! 1 qo0 | 1923.| 1933 a3 19 
; Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cis. | Cis. | Cts. Cts. | Crs, lo 
Sirloin steak........ coasences oh, 2 OU cccens 29. 1] 28.4) 28. 6} 25. 5) 34. 0) 35. 8) 35.0) 25.5 32.1) 34.1) 93 4 og rf 
Round steak. ...............-|-- ...40......| 27. 7] 27.5] 27.5 24.2} 82.5) 34.6) 33.4) 21.0) 26.7) 28.5, 27 9 Bl 
Rib roast...... Konetheehehsakneoon do. . ....| 23.9] 23. 3] 23.8) 17.8} 25.6] 25.6] 24.9) 21.3) 25,4] 28.8) 99 9 18.1] 2 
Cinch renst.. .....cnseccens.s|--0 do. .....| 18.9] 18.9] 18.6) 16.3) 21. 7| 22.2} 21.5) 14.1) 15.8) 17.6 179 al 1 
Plate beef. ............csccess[ enone do. . 2222] 14.6) 15.4) 15.2) 12.5) 13.8) 13.8) 13.8 ing 10.9] 10.3) 10,3 29 I 
Pork Ban cccvccccccscccessfocces do. . ....| 28. 8} 29. 3) 26. 1) 20.7) 27.3) 26. 1) 24.3) 22.5 29.2 me ay a 2. 
Bacon, sliced .........c0000+0-|--+++ do. .....| 43.9) 45.0) 45. 4) 29. eH 38. 0} 34.4) 33.4) 30.1) 35.4) 34.4) 33.9 99,31 4 
iam , Sliced. ...........0- SL. aT do......| 46. 7] 45.4] 45.4) 30.3) 48.2) 47.7) 46.4) 29.3) 43.6) 45.5) 45,3 on 8 4 
Lamb, leg Of............2.2++-|--+++ do... ....] 34. 4] 34.2) 34.2) 19.0) 33.6) 38. 3) 38.3) 20.6) 35.0) 34.7) 31.7 18.7] 3 
eR GRR PNR. . chee" do. .....| 31.7] 30.7) 32.7) 20.8) 29.8) 32.0) 33.1 24.2 34.3) 35.1) 34.5 16. 4) 2 
Salmon, canned, red..........)....- do... ....! 30. 7] 29.9) 30.4)..... 36.5) 37.4} 37.1)....- | 29.7} 31.2! 30.7 |; 
Milk, fresh. . .........ececcce Quart....... 15.8} 15.3] 15.8, 8.0} 10.3) 12.0} 12.0) 12.3] 17.7) 18.7) 13.7 9.3) 1 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-1602. can.| 12.9} 12.8 12.3)... 11.6] 11.5) 11.6)....- 12.1] 12.8 12.9 et 
Serene) Pound...... 58.8) 57.3] 57.4) 38.3) 59.5) 58.3] 59.9) 39.6) 59.3) 59.2 60.5 40.3) ¢ 
Oleomargarine................}...-- «+ +--.] 32.8} 32.0) 29.4)....- 28.2} 30.3] 30.4)..... 29. 0} 30.2, 29.3 | 4 
Nut margarine. .............-}..... do. .....| 29.6} 30.2 29.9 AY 27.1) 28.5) 29.1). ...-. 28.8) 27.6) 27.9 a 
S55. 5cm- oictcsscchocessabenr’e do. . .. 36.1 35.7} 35.8, 21.8 32.4 37-2 a3 22. 5| 35.9) 35.1) 35.5 2.0) 3 
MEG shecnirh tds oothhtubdncs dace 6% 0. . «+... 17.9} 20.6) 20.5) 44.6) 14.7) 17.2) 17.1) 15.3) 17.7) 18.9 189 6.4) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute.....|..... do. ....: 24: 3| 7 9 4 23.4) 24.7) 24.6)... .. 22. 5) 22.6) 22.5 wet 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .......... Dozen.......| 51.5) 47.7 os 38. 5| 60.2) 61.4] 57.6) 50.0) 67.2) 61.4) 61.1 38.0) | 
| ' 
Eggs, storage.................]...-- do. .....] 40.3] 40.0) 42.2) 32.8) 37.6) 40.5) 39.1) 40.0) 42.3 38.8 40.5 $3.0) | 
SA Sa SR aR & Ee Pound...... 6.6) 7.1) 7.1) 54) 7.3) &5 8.5) 6.1) 10.6) 10.3 103 6.0 
NU Sok cnsends io de denna cedhes 52 do......) 5.1) 4.5) 4.5 3.1) 4.6) 4.4) 4.4) 3.7) 5.4) 5.4) 54 3.0 
SUE MON oon ds. codec cubecccstuc es do......) 3.6) 4.0) 4.1 2.6 30) 35 3.6) 2.8 3.3) 40 40 2.8 
eee eee: ae do......| &7| 8.7) 8&7....-| 80) 76) 7Z7....- 9.5) 9.4) 9.2 x 
tdi cascosnbodiadl 8-o7. pkg....) 9.7] 9.7] 9.71.....| 9.0] 88 &91.....) 9.6) 9.7 97 ~ 
Wheat cereal... ............- 20 28-01. pg... 24.7) 23.9] 23.9). ...- 26.6; 24.0) 24.3)..... 25.3) 24.7) 24.7 a 
Macaroni. .......... 6s0vp ted Pound......4 19.9) 19.6) 19.5)..... 18.8 18.6) 18.6)....- 19.4) 19.2) 19.2 ann 
| SP er do......4 7.7| 7.91 8.0} 9.2) 10.0) 10.3) 10.5) 6.8) 8.7, 9.3 &9 8.7] 
pd ere, See do. .....| 10.3) 10.5) 10.5)..... 10.3, 9.8 9.3)..... 11.1) 11.2) 10.9 oa 
Potatoes........... ee ae do......4 3.6) 3.7] 3.8 1.7) 15) 1.7 1.8) 2.6. 2.9 3.5 3.8 1.9) 
SS 6.5508 <occdecccot ccvodalas «oa d0......) 54) 6.3) 6.0..... 4.4, 6.1) 6.4/..... 6.1) 7.2) 69 ve] 
ee ee tee GO......) 4.9) 49) 4.8)..... 3.8 S39 3.8)..... 4.6) 5.2) il wal 
Beans, baked....... Oba dee a4 | No. 2:can. . .j 13.8) 13.3) 13.3) ....) 13.3) 13.2) 13.2)..... 12.1) 12.2) 11.9 ‘oll 
Corn, canned.........0s.-5-s}.--- do. .....4 13.6) 13.9) 13.9)..... 13.6) 13.6) 13.5)..... 16.0) 15.9) 15.9 a 
Peas, cammed. ........0s++++-:|--.- 0. .....4 18.4] 17.3] 17.3)..... 15.4) 16.0} 16.1)..... 16.3, 17.2) 17.3 ae 
Tomatoes, canned. .... See +. eee O...-..} 12.1) 11.8] 11.8)..... 13.5) 14.2) 14.1)..... 10.9) 11.1) 11.0 oe 
Sugar, granulated. ...........| P e«see.4 8.5) 10.0) 10.1 5.8) 8.8 10.4] 10.4) 5.9) 8.3) 10.7) 10.8 | 5.5) 
5 dilanbebdbden 40 geckos ween}. -+-s@O......4 72.2) 71.6] 71.5) 60.0) 76.1) 77.6) 78.0) 60.0) 84.5, 88.5 80.5 54.0) 
Devs. sbevece wewecreevces}.. 2.000. .22..| 32.3) 32.9) 32.9) 30.0) 37.8) 38.5) 38.5) 34.5 38. 3} 39. 3) 39.8 2.5 
Prumes......... ocvoeweseses ecferes GOs. 00..) 90.9 18.6 17.1]. ...-. 21.5) 18.9) 19.1)..... 21.3, 18.9) 187 ge 
Raisins........... SAE SA? TS ae F O...-.-| 19.9] 16.8) 16.0)..... 20.2} 17. 12 Seka 20.0) 18.2) 18.0 2 
Batranas.......... sseceveneees] DOZEN.......4 31.9) 30.5) 30.6)... .- 30.0) 31.1) 32. 5)....- 30.7) 33.3) 35.0 a of 
seisseceenseesecerecifeesenGOs soos] 48.2) 42.6) 38.21.00: 47. 5| 48.6) 40.3)..... 31.0) 31.7) 29 a 
1 The steak for which are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other c tis 
inctuded in this report ft would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. ? 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
ATES—Continued. 
ips OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED D 
C te) 
_—— . Cali isville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
—— stv, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Loui y | 
Kansas City, MO 
| r Dec. 15—},, 
= | 5 Dec. 15— T » > Nov. Dec. 
bE Dec. 15— Nov! Dec. Dec. 15— Nov| Dee. eit a. —|"15, | 15, 
Dec. * INov.| — ‘18, | 15, |-—7-——] 15, ~% 1933.| 1993 1013 | 1922 | 1923:| 1923. 
15, | lo, ™_ > a 1923. - 922 | + | Ls 1191: ( 
eee i 1923.11913! 1992 | 1923-1923! 1913) 1999 1913} 1922 om 7 os 
1913) 1926 Ee ee —}| —_—|—_|—— 
ams pe | | “be Cts.| Cts. 
ae ae | "ts. | Cts.| Cts,| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) C 
—4 | Cts,|Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. \Cts.| Cts. | ( 30 0 134. 5| 150. O| 156. 5) 154.6 
cus. Cts.| Cts | Cts. Cte) ote eel Ti alaa, | 33-7] 34.9] 34.3.23.0 oS a Oe ol on el 41,91 44.21 44.8 
14.6 34.8) | i 2. o 28. 3| 29.3) 28. 721.3) 28.1 =f wee a af 25.0 a 20. 8| 24.8 zi. 2.6 
2.1) 29.2] 31.7) oe ooo, | 25, 1] 25.01 25.9119. 4) 28.7| 27.8) Oise ie sl 17 Ol 17-0 17.31 19.71 21-9) 21.2 
ie | 23.6) 25.5) 25.3120. 0 i727 181) 18.6161) 18:2 17.8) 17.915. 5f 16. 8} 17.0 17-0 17.3) 19.7] 21-9 21-3 
5.6] 18.9) 180) ee te al 13.6] 14.0 14. 413.4 13.6) 13.4) 13.113. 1) 13.1) 13.3) 12.8)..... | 
9.9} 10.6} 10.6) 10. 9112. : 7 | ; 90.5! 19.3] 27.9| 28.6 25.6 
+ 20.0} 31.5] 30.3) 28, 1125.3) 37.1] 38.7, 36.1/19.0 25. 0 22.9 20. § 1.8 oy ot 34.11 31.7 
19.6) 25.3) 24.7 40. 5136.7 41. 8| 39.7| 38. 8,33. 5 SS nt eee soa] 30.51 386 27.51 40.5 40. 4) 38.8 
30.3) 45.9) 44-0) 2. 7.5 46.9) 46.7) 45, 6,34. 5) 59.8) £ 4) Ol. ye 9 nl an i) 34 6 20.0) 35.1 6. 1) 35.5 
: 45.0} 46.1) 45. 0)27. 5) 46.9) ‘ 19.1) 33.6) 33.7) 33.6 18.2) 32. 5) 35. ( + Boy 7) 41.5| 40.1 
re 31. 4) 31.8) 32.5)18. 8 30.9 or 3 oe 3127-9 39.1| 39.9| 39.9 21.6) 28.6] 32.3 31.3) 24.5) 40.7) 41.5 
16. {| 27.7) 28.5) 28.9)20.0) 29.2) 2 4 | | | pate | 29.7] 29.6] 29.6 
| ts 29. 9} 30.4) 30.8)....| 38.6) 38.0 39.1. 30. 0} 2 0| 13.0) 8.0] 13.0) 14.8 14.8 
| 31.7] 34-0) oi 15,31 15.7] 15.7]10.0] 15.01 15.0) 15.0) 8.6 13.0 13 3) 12. 9'.....| 13.4] 14.0) 13.9 
9.3| 13.0 13. 3| 13. 3}10. +3 13.4| 13. 4]....| 10.9] 10 8 10.7|.... 12. 0} 12.3 tea aicdl 582] 60.2| 6.3 
-g} 12M) 12.2) oO | el 50.61 60.3139. 71 59.21 61.5| 60.8141.3 61.9 G0. 5) 63. 8) 41-4) on 5| 27.81 27.8 
40.3! 61.3) 58. 2) 59. 8/45. 0 = =I 31.9) 30. 4 me v= 31.2 33 6) 33.8 28. 1 30. 0 31. leweee | = } 
--| 22-9 27.9) 26. 8)...- ee a ; 96. 7| 27.0 28 . .| 23.3) 21.0 ye 
. 29, 4) 28.9] 29. 0]....| 28.9] 30.4) 30.4)....| 26.7 | a5" 91°99 31 35.7] 37.4] 38 
| 97.4) 28.3) aap PE 38.7 37.9 38. O19. 3 38. 0} 38.9 39. 4/22. 5) 36. 4) 36.6 Ini! ins 75 18. 8) 18.8 
2.0| 37.5) 38.4 7-16. 3| 19.4] 19.6] 19. 7118 1| 20.0] 20.2) 20.7115.8 Bere ore ---| 23.7) 21.5] 21.8 
16.4) 17.5) 19.2) 18. 816. 5) 22. 5| 21.2) 20.8)... .| 23.6) 22.3 22.6)... .| 23. 59.9) 58.5| 52.4| 77.5| 82.2] 76.8 
| 23.9) 25.4 oe glad. 0 46.6| 49.3) 52. $53.3| 63.2] 65.4) 57.8\36.6| 60.0) 59. | 58. 
<0} 58.7| 56.9) 56.6)40.0) 46.6) 49.3) 52. hedte we 7.01 43. 
38. 0) 58.7) 56 | - 5.6} 43. 0/33. 3] 37.3) 36.7) 36.0 37.0) 14.1) 17.0) 43.8 
| | 41.2) 42.1) 41. 1|38.3) 44.9) 45.6) s 71 ssi R4| 841 5.9] 7.6] 84] 84 
$3.0) 38. —“ eo aa 8.3) 81 8. 1) 6.0) te aed ss ca 49 3.4) 5.1 3 6 
0, 7.9} 80) 82)6.0 83) 81 3.5, 5.0) 4.6) 4.5) 3.5) 5.2) 4.9) 4.9) 5) 49 4 
* 0 4.5] 4.2) 4.2) 3.6) 5.3) >a 2a 35] 4.61 4.7; 4.6] 2.4] 2.8 3.5) 3.3) 3.4 t 8.61 &6 
2.8 45) 45) 4528 oF os os. 11031 o9| o.6l....| 86] 85 -" eeeee 8. 
oa i 8.6] &7|..-. ma . +3). - ay od esas | 9.5, 98 9.8 
| . 8]...-| 10.0) 9.6) 9.6) ert rt eee 25.6) 24.3) 24.4 
ee] 9-9) 10.2} 10.2)... A+ as AY ip "| 24. 4] 23.6! 23.3)....| 24.7 mt a7 veees 25. 4 3| 240 
aa 26.5) 25.2% 25.21----1 Stl 20.31 20.31... 16.0] 16.8 16. 5|....| 17.2 16.9 eds) FO 931 O38 
a 21. 4| 21.5] 21.6)... -| 79 1! 801 7.7] 9.5) 10.1) 10.2) 9.0) 8&5 8.2) 8.3) 5. 10, 4| 10.1; 9.9 
80 oe oe soil. | 114] 104 10.5)....| 9.4] 9.7, 9.5....1 10.2) a8 84 ale il 
vs} 10.8) 10.5} 10.1]....} 11.4) 5. - ‘ | od * KM | 21] 1.6 1.9] 23 2.8 
1.9) 2.5) 3.5, 3.5) 2. "2| 5.7|...--| 4.3) 63) 63 
y -f 2.1 ef 2.2 +4 it ra... 4.8] 5.6 reg os a > a 390... 3 6 3.9| 4.1 
| 52) 6. ‘oo | 39 45 4.7)....| 44] 3.9) 4.41. o 5] 11.5\....-| 15.1] 14.4) 14.4 
3.3) 3.9 3.9). 33 28 13, 0....| 1364 13.2) 13.1)....| 11.9) 11.5) 1 tes 17.2 17. 4| 17.5 
371 tas) 16.2] 149] 1503] 151]....| 16-1] 16.4) 16.3): .--] 13.6 me aera | 
:.| 13.7) 14.3] 14.6}. tows De " 15.51 18.61 186 | 20.3) 21.1) 21.1 
| 18.6) 18.7]...-] 19.4) 18.4) 17.9)....) 15.5) 15.6) 15.6)... | 2-3) oo) oo 3 
of OS a Sao) aes) 127] 12... |*455|%45.1 215.0. M3] teal 10.6) 83 8.6) 10.7| 10.8 
-,-;| 13-2) 13. BT 5 9.0) 11.3) 11.2) 5.3) 8.5] 10.5, 10.6) 5.3) 8 a6 72.7| 47.5| 57.1] 57.7) 58.0 
(5-5, 38) 10.4) 10.5) oO 91.81 91.8 91 854.51 72.1] 70.1) 71.6/65.01 72. 4| 72. | er 3s 01 38.2 39.51 39.7 
i. 0} 80.0) 80.4) 79. 8150. 0 30.7| 41.8 42. 4138.3] 38.8 39.9, 40.6)27. 5] 34.9} 36.0) 36. — 
7.8] 38.0, 39.4] 39. 4)30. 8 | 4. | | ~~ 18.31.....| 19.7] 17-7] 166 
20.2) 18.6} 18.3|....| 19.3] 17.8 18.5)... 19.9 i6.6) 18 2 seers 19.01 15.41 15.6 
io] 0.9) tea} EOl 22] 24.51 18-4) 18:1]. ..-| 18.2] 16.3, 18.1|-.-.] 19. 39,2} 38.3}. ..| 410. 5)*43. 81443. 8 
mee oe ore M10. 311.7] 412. 0...) 11. 9)413.1 Teal 2] 38.8 306) 3031... 52.1] 52.7) 42.4 
4 - . ° P a 7 eDloces 
loa 5. 51.0) 46.9}... 46.8 46.5 38.2|....| 38.5] 40.0 | 7 
~ 4 Per pound. 
3 No. 2} can. 3’ No. 3 can. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 47 
tes CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
ART] 
es mnt wt ae , = a = 
finn | Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. | New York, N. Y. 
AAU, is j 
— 
| Dec. 15— Dec. 15— | Dee 15 | lp c. 1 
: : . ~ ec. as 
| Der | pec.|Nov.| Dec. Nov.| Dec. Nov.) Dec. Nov.| Dec.) ”~ | Nov Dec 
rhe 145, | 15, | 15, |-—7-1_ 3, |_ 15, 15, | 15, |; 15, | 15, |; —"| 15, | 15, 
| Sandel P.-{ bade — fj —-g— - - 
— yaks 
Ct | crs.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| C ts. | on.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
| 991 30.0) 32. 7} 32. 3) 27.2) 42. 4) 45.4) 45.6) 30.8) 48,2) 53.2) 51.7) 21. 5) 31.2) 30.2) 31.4) 25.7) 40.6 42.6) 42.3 
oe 99, 2| 31. 5| 31.2} 26.5] 40. 1) 43.4) 43.2) 28. 4) 39.7] 43. 4) 42.8) 19.1] 27.7) 27.3) 28.6 25.3) 39.1, 41.2) 40.6 
-s 96.0) 24. 5 24.6) 21.0) 33.6) 35. 1) 34.9) 22. 8] 33.4) 36. 4) 35.7) 18. 5) 27.2) 27.2) 27.8) 21.3) 35.3) 36.5) 36.6 
in; 19.5, 19.8} 19.5) 17.3) 22. 5| 25.1) 24.6 18.8) 24.1) 27.3) 26.7) 15.4) 19.0) 19.3) 20.5 15.8) 21.7) 23.0] 23.1 
101 | 45.8) 15.0) 14.7 - "7 13.0} 13.1)..... 14. 5] 14.4) 14.6 12.0) 16.0 16.0) 16.4 14.5) 17.7) 18.4) 183 
. 
a | 35.0) 35.4) 31.9) 21.0) 30, 1) 30.3) 27.4) 19.6) 30.5) 28.9) 25.9) 24.0) 32.2 30.1] 27.1 18. : 33.7, 31.6] 30.2 
oa | 41.9] 38.8} 38.3] 25. 3) 38. 8} 38. 5] 38.5) 28. 2| 41.3) 39.2] 37.4) 30.4) 40.9) 38.9] 38.1) 25.5] 39.1) 37.0] 35.8 
ay | 45.8) 43.3) 43. 81 19.811 27.21 27.6)1 26.9) 30. 8) 52. 2) 53.6) 51.6) 27.0) 42. 2) 41.3) 41.7 29.0) 50.6} 50.6) 50.2 
ye | 34.4) 35.0} 34. 4) 20.0) 37. 5) 37. 5) 37.0) 18.7] 37.6] 38.1) 37.6) 20.5) 38.5) 38.9) 38.4 15. 4 34.4) 35.3) 35.2 
EY a 34. 4] 35.0} 23.4) 37.3) 36.6] 35.8, 23.3) 40.6] 39.6) 38.1) 22.0) 36.5) 34. " 35. 2| 20. y 35.9) 35.0) 34.4 
| | 30.3) 28.2 98.21.....| 29.6} 28.3) 28.2,.....} 33.2] 34.5) 34.7,...../ 31.5 41.5} 41.6..... | 29.7; 29.8! 29.7 
20 15.0} 20.0; 20.0) 9.0) 17. 5| 16.5] 16.5] 9.0) 15.0 16.0) 16.0) 9.8) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 9.0) 16.0] 15.0) 15.0 
7 12.8] 12.8) 12.6)..... | 11.9) 11.9) 11. 9)..... 11. 8} 12.4) 12.4)..... | 11.8) 12.3) 12.1.....) 11.7] 11.7) 11.9 
ry 62.2) 60.2) 61.4) 43.7) 63. 1) 61. 5) 64.6} 37.3) 53.3) 55.9) 57.9) 39.8) 59.0} 57.3) 50.5) 41.1/ 61.7] 60.4) 61.9 
Et | 30. ~ _ ae | 29.3! 30.0) 30.6|..... 29.7| 32.0) 33.0)..... | 30. 7 30.6) 31.0 28.3} 30.0} 30.2 
7 | 
. 28. 0} 29.5} 29. 3! ee | 25, A 27. 5 FR 27.0} 29.0) 30. 3 a all 28.1) 28.6 28.8... isd 25.6| 27.6) 28.2 
4 | 39. 7| 37.8) 37. 5) 24.8) 37.6) 40.8) 40. 8| 23. 5] 35.0) 37.4 37.6) 21.9) 36.8) 36.3) 36.4) 20.2) 36.1) 39.3) 39.0 
Ik | 17.8} 18.4) 18.6) 16.3) 17. 5| 18.9) 18.6) 15.6) 17.0) 18.8 18.8) 15.0) 16.9) 17.9, 18.1) 16.1) 17.9) 19.3) 19.8 
of 1 99, 8| 20.3) 20.1)..-... | 22,3; 24. 8) 24. 8)..... 22.1) 23.3 23.3)..... | 22.8) 21.8 91.8).....| 22.9) 25.0) 25.5 
ery | 51.0] 51.4 55.0) 57.2) 80. | 81.5 7 56. 4) 83.5) 89.0 87.8) "" 49.1) 44.4) 51.5 54.3) 79.0) 82.2) 77.0 
a 
on 38. 4] 41.4) “1.0 35.6 43.4) 45.8) 44.2) 34.2) 43.7] 46.9 45.3) 30.0) 37.4) 37.1 38.2 36.7) 41.9) 42.5) 42.7 
Of 8&3) 8&7) 89 5.5) 86 85) 8.5) 6.0) 8.1) 80 8.0 5.0) 7.7 7.6 7.6 6.1) 9.7) 9.6) 9.6 
‘ | 5.4) 4.9) 4.9) 3.6) 4.9) 4.6) 4.5) 3.1) 4.8) 4.5) 4.3) 3.7) 5.7) 5.4) 5.5 3.2) 4.9) 4.5) 4.7 
4] | 3.3} 41) 40 36 6.5) 6.6] 6.5, 3.2) 5.9) 6.2) 6.1) 2.7) 3.2) 3.9 3.9) 3.4) 5.5] 5.5) 5.5 
Hy 9.0) 89) &7..... | “" 8.1 ae sack 8.9) 8&8 9.0/..... 8.9 8.4) 8.5)..... 7.9) 82) &2 
int 9.4] 91) 92... | 89 8.9) 89... 9.5) 9.5, 9.5)..... 9.5, 9.4 9.5)..... 8.7; 8&7) 8&8 
4] | 24.2) 23.4) 23.4)... | 25.4) 23.3) 23.3)..... 24.8) 23.4) 23.5)..... 24.4) 24.0) 24.0'..... 24.6) 22.7! 22.8 
75 | 20.3} 19.2} 19.2)..... | 21.1) 20.9) 20.9)..... 22. 4) 22.3) 22.3! 9.5) 9.0 9.1..-.. 20.1) 20.0) 20.1 
9.7 8.6] 10.4) 10.8, 9.0) 89} 9.7) 9.5) 9.3) 10.0) 10.0) 10.2) 7.5, 86 91) 91) BO 92) 95) 97 
97 11.8} 85) 8 5)..... | 10.4) 10.7) 10.5)..... 9.9 10.4) 9.9)..... | 10,2) 10.0! 9.7/..... 11.1) 11.8) 11.7 
Lf | 291 3.0 2.9 2.5 23 3.21 3.11 17 21l 29 2.8) 2.21 2.9) 3.2 3.3) 24) 26 3.4) 3.4 
6 0 4.7} 5.9) 5&.6)..... 5.1) 6.5) 6.3)..... 5.2 6.7] 6.8.....] 4.2) 5.2) 5.2)..... 4.7/ 6.4) 6.3 
¥ 3.7] 4.4) 4.4)..... 4.2) 4.6) 4.6)..... 3.6] 5.3) 5.0)..... 3.8 4.0) 4.1)..... 3.4, 4.4) 4.2 
149 13.3} 12.0) 12.0)..... 11.1) 11.1) IL.1)..... 12. 4) 12.2) 12.3)..... 12.8) 12.6) 12.6 ..... 1.6 12.0) 11.9 
14.0 15.0) 14.9 a webed 14.6) 14.4) 14.6)..... 17. 5| 18.2] 18.1)..... 13.0) 13.4 13.4)..... 14.1, 15.4) 15.5 
. ! | } ; 
16.1 | 15.7] 15.5) 15.5)..... 17 al 17.4) 17.5]..... 21.1) 20.5) 20.3/..... 16.7| 17.6 17.6)..... 16.3) 17.3) 17.4 
14.8 | 12.4) 11.8) 11.8)... | 11.2} 12.0) 12.1)..... 2 22.2/2 22.1/2 21.5)..... 11.6, 11.7) 11.6..-.. 10.8) 11.3) 11.2 
10.3 | 8.6) 10.3! 10.6) 5.3) 8.0) 10.0) 10.1) 5.5] 8.0) 10.3 10.3) 5.1) 7.8 9.7 9.8 4.9} 7.7) 9.7) 10.0 
64.9 | 76.3) 76.7) 76.7) 53.8, 50.8) 54.9! 54.9) 55.0) 56.9) 57.2] 56.9] 62.1) 72.0) 69.5 69.5) 43.3) 50.2 58.1) 581 
19.9 | 35.6 38.0) 38.2 se 33 ~ 36.3) 33.8} 38.6) 40.4) 40.4) 25.0) 30.9) 31.0 ais 27.2) 33.0) 34.8] 34.9 
a } } | 
19.0 | 20.3) 18.0) 17.7)..... | 18.3) 16.4) 16.0)..... 19.0) 17.5) 17.3)..... 21.3) 19.4 18.7)..... | 19.0; 16.0) 16.1 
16.7 | 20.6) 16.7] 16.5)..... | 17. 15. 3 ' 18.0} 15.4) 15.2).....] 19.0) 16.0) 15.5)..... 17.6 15.4] 15.4 
15.3 | 27.3} 29.4) 28.5)..... 37.8 38. 5} 38.9)..... $2.0) 33.5) 34. 1/..... 23.8) 26.0) 24.0)..... | 43.8) 42.4) 43.2 
18.3 | 43.3) 36.5) 87. 11..... 50. 5 me 46. 3)..... 46. 5} 48.5) 40.5)..... 45.7) 39.0, 39.1).....| 52.9) 61.3) 49.7 
| 
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| 
Norfolk, Va. ~* | Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, J), 
| 
Article. Unit. Dec. | Nov. Dee. | Dec.15— | Nov.| Dee. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 45 
1922. | 1923. | 1923. 1913 | 1922 1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 1923 | 1923, 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cis. | Cts 
Sirloin steak............. Pound...... 36.3} 40.6) 40.4) 26.0) 34.4] 35.7] 36.2] 30.4 31. 9) 31.6 
Round steak...--2222 72} do....... 30.0} 33.8) 34.1) 22.4) 30.7] 32.1) 31.8 29.1) 29.6) 295 
AR Ie as go AS 29.5) 32.4) 33.3) 20.0) 24.6] 25.6] 26.4) 23.0) 22.6) 93 | 
SPS Bay — OR. 19.1) 21.1) 20.7) 16.6) 18.9) 20.5) 20.8 19.2) iss! 199 
(“SLI Be do.... 14.0) 14. ‘| 14. 5 11.2] 10.3) 11.2) 10.3) 12.8) 12, i 12.5 
A Tee Oe , Ses 28.8) 28.5, 25.8 19.7) 26.7) 25.1) 22.7) 27.0) 25.9) 2.4 
Bacon, sliced............. a ais cote eh 36. 3 34.2) 32.8; 28.0) 45 44.4) 42.8) 41.1) 40.4] 329 
i RIS ay ee 39.6) 41.2) 38.1 30.0, 48.5) 48.2) 47.2] 45.4] 45.4) 443 
5S RERRR Quger Shee 37.2} 39.2; 40.5, 16.3) 35 35.6] 36.1) 34.4] 35.6) 333 
alli El A IE: bosepred 35.6) 36. 4 35. 5) 15.6) 26.4) 27.6) 27.5) 27.4) 28. 7.5 
Salmon, canned, red.....|..... a 29.9} 28.6) 28, 6)....-. 33. 33.4) 33.6) 33.1) 32.2) 324% 
_ Rp y pe SES. Quart....... 17.0) 17. 17.0; 8.7) 11.0; 12.3] 12.3) 10.8) 11.6; 125 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16 oz.can.| 11.3) 11.7) 11.6)...... 11.8} 12.4] 12.0) 21.8} 12.0) ing 
ay Sarl EIS he Pound. ..... 58.1) 57.3) 59 6) 37.2) 58.2) 53.9) 56.5) 50.0) 57.3) 583 
Oleomargarine...........}..... indus. 30.4] 28.3) 31.0)...... 28.9} 29,2) 29.5) 29.2 29.9 30, 5 
Nut margarine...........}..... | 28.5; 26. 27 a ee 27.91 28.4] 28.4) 27.4) 28.1) 288 
auabs Epc apute <us <o<dip dud do..... 35.5, 33.9) 33.5) 23.5) 35.4) 36.5] 36.5) 36.7 37. 6} 37.7 
Sh tats > dnctceim dep ieean an. e do..... 16.9) 17.9 17.7) 17.6) 19.1) 19.7] 20.0, 17.1) 19.1) 19.9 
Vegetable lard substitute}... . do.......| 22.0) 184) 19.0)...... 24.4) 24.5) 26.0) 24.4) 25.0) 25.3 
> fresh... .... Dozen..... 60.8 55.7] 60.0) 36.0) §3. 48.8) 50.6) 50.5) 50.0) 60.9 
| 
Eggs, storage.............}.... M., cin ci 38.7; 44.3) 42.9) 31.7) 36.0; 40.0) 37.4) 36.7) 40.8 40.2 
Pound. ..... 81) 7.9 7.9 5.2 a8 9.8 98 B&5 BX K8 
4.9 4.4 4.4, 2.8 42 38 BS 4.7) 4.5) 45 
3.5 42 4.1) 25 3.5) 40 48 3.7) 4.1 
Ge Ge ed...... 9.6 10.2 i 9.1) 9.4) 94 
8-02. pkg... 9.6, 9.3) 93)]...... 10.2) 10.2) 10.2) 10.0) 9.9) 103 
Wheat cereal............. 28-oz. pkg...| 25.4; 23.6) 23.5)...... 24.8) 23.9, 24.4) 26.8 26.3) 28.3 
RS pais BRS Pound. . 19. 20.4; 20. 0)...... 20.8) 19.8) 19. 6 19.8 19.8] 19.6 
ee ee , * deed 9.9 10.1) 100 85 9.3) 9.1) 8S O29 94) 98 
Beans, navy............-|.... he 10.0) 10.1, 9.9}...... 11.2} 10.8 10. yi 10.8, 10. 9.9 
EE PS ee ee on 2.3 25 26 20 1.6 +419 «LO LZ 19 «618 
CE oboe ee le .do..... 5.3, 6.4 6.1)...... 4.2) 5.8) 5.9 4.9) 6.7) 6.5 
Cabbage . .... So eb vccceds Me aie MB os 22 3 4.5 4.5)...... 2.9 3.4 3.9 3.4) 3.5) 3.8 
Beans, baked ...........- No. 2 can....| 10 9.8 9. 8)...... 15.4, 15.1) 14.9, 13.7) 12.6 12.7 
SG Seas’ “veties 15.0} 15.7} 15.7]...... 16.0, 16.7 16. 5 14.6) 14. 5 14.3 
Peas, canned.............]..... oe 18.8 18.5} 18.7]...... 16.7) 17.2) 17.2, 17.0) 17.7) 17.6 
oes, canned... .....|.....do..... 11 10.9) 11.3)...... 13.8 14.3) 14.5 14.4 14.1) 1d! 
Sugar, granulated... ... e+} Pound...... 8. 9.55 9.9 5.7 7 9.7) 10. 8. 10.8) 10.9 
Sb GD < atmde dpa pm cant -6-EeMip ised 76. 81.4) 81. 56.0, 74. 75.4) 74. 61 61.4) 61.5 
Lane eee ee ee wel.«-e* BOie so ctl 37.7 37. 1 37.5 30. 0 40.5 40. 40. 6 36. 36. 9 36. 9 
Se ee oe 0...0-..] 194} 17.7] a6.41...... 20.1) 184] 18.5, 22.3) 20.4) 23 
Stine tine 64 05.0 <.00.0m ods ciel BOincne< 18.9 15.6) 15.4)...... 21.3) 18.8 186 20.4) 17.8) 17.5 
Bananas... .... boticeps died Donen.......| 33.5) 35.4) 36.3)...... 442. 4) 492.7) 413.4) 411.8 412.2) 413.5 
Se simi -) - 00064 ential ee 40,5, 42.1) 38.6)...... 51.2) 45.9) 40.9, 42.1) 50.2) 41.6 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in mest of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


































































































T . | 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. ! Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. i. 
a in new eg ihe Sa a 
Dec. 15— iNov| Dee. | P&- 1°— |Nov.| Dec. | Dec.|Nov.| Dec.| P&°- 8— |Nov., Dec.| P&e- 8— INov, | Dec. 
—— |_ 85, | 15, |— > —_8, |_ 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ->———_ I, |_ 55, = —— 15, | 15, 
we 1902 [29% 1923. | 1913 | 1920 |1923- 1923. |1922. 11923. |1923. 1913 | 1922 1923. 1923.| 1913 | ygp2 | 1923. | 1928. 

| | | J 
—> es oT a a Looked ew Tey a tie | . aang 4 | 
‘cus.| Cta.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
130.046. 3)!-48. 848. 8] 27.0) 42.2) 43.2) 42. 87.53. 0} 57. 6! 46.9] 21.8) 27.6, 27.5] 27.8139. 2166.3, 170.41 69.8 
| 26.0) 36. 7| 38.1] 38.6) 22. 8} 34.6] 35.3) 34.8] 43.1] 43.8) 43.9] 21.0) 25.0) 24. 5] 23.8) 31.0 47.1) 49.5] 48.7 
| 21.8) 31.7] 32.81 32.8} 21.8] 31.2 32. 2} 31.9] 27.6] 28.7| 28.7] 18.7] 24.0] 23.8] 23.8 23.8 35.8) 37.8) 38.0 
| 7.8) 19.5] 20.7] 20.5] 16.7| 21.4] 22.1] 21.9] 18.2) 19.7] 19.9] 16.0! 16.1, 15.9) 15.9 18.8 25.5, 27.7) 28.1 
142.1] 9.5| 10.2} 9.9) 12.7] 11.7] 11.4] 11.9) 14.0) 15.8) 15.2 ~s 11.8) 11.4) 11.4..... 16.1! 17.4 17.5 
| i | 
| 00.6 31.4| 31.5} 29.21 20.8) 30.0] 28.5] 27.0] 30.8| 30.4] 25.9] 21.4| 33.2] 30.7] 27.9 19.6 32.2 31.5) 30.3 
25.0) 39.0) 35.2| 35.7| 28.8) 43.0] 40.0] 39.1] 38. 4] 36.7] 36.0] 30.3] 45.0) 44.7] 42.9) 22.8 37.7| 37.1) 36.7 
29.1, 50.4} 50.9} 50.0} 29.0) 52.4) 53.0) 50.7] 48.2) 45.6] 45.5] 30.8] 47.1) 46.8] 46.7| 32.7 52.4) 52.9! 52.0 
| 18.8 38.5] 39.0) 37.9] 20.7) 38.6) 37.2| 36.9) 35.7] 36. 1) 35.5] 17.1] 32.2) 32.5] 32.6) 19.0 41.0, 40.3) 39.7 
| 22.6) 37.8) 37.6) 36.5] 24.8) 38.9) 40.0) 39.1) 38.1] 39.9) 38.7] 21.0) 30.5) 31.2) 31.6 24.2 40.8 40.6) 40.4 
| wa | 27.4] 26.4] 26.4]... | 28.4] 29.1] 28.2) 28.2) 28.1) 27.4]. . 39.1) 35.0] 35.0... 31.0, 30.8 30.8 
"80, 12.0} 12.0) 12.0] 9.2| 14.0] 15.0] 15.0) 14.0] 14-0] 14.0] 9.7] 12.6| 13.0} 13.0 9.0) 15.0] 16.0 15.5 
Dees | 11.9} 12.3] 12.2).....| 11.8] 11.9) 12.0] 12.8] 13.7] 13.4].....] 12.0] 11.9] 11.9).....] 12.5] 12.6 12.6 
46.6, 65.7) 63.1] 65.5) 42.0) 64.0! 62.7| 63.9) 59.6] 60.3] 62.1] 41.5] 56.8) 55.9] 55.8 38.8) 56.0) 55.4, 57.9 
|. .-| 28.5] 29.9} 30.7 | 28.7| 30.0) 30.6, 29.8) 30.7) 30.8). =s 30.0} 30.9.....| a0. 28.1) 28.9 
| ' 
ws 27.2) 27.8} 29.2)..... | 26.5] 27.5] 28.0) 27.9} 27.8} 27.5]..... 27.9} 29.6] 30.0.....| 28.2} 29.2) 28.9 
25.0] 38.0| 38.5} 38.6) 24.5) 37.7] 39.4) 39.6) 36.2) 40.3] 39.9] 20.8] 38.2) 39.3] 39.3 22.0) 35.0] 36.4) 36.7 
15.2| 16.3) 18.2| 18.2) 15.6) 15.7] 18.4] 18.3] 17.9] 19.2} 18.8] 17.3] 20.2) 20.1) 20.0) 15.8) 17.3] 18.8) 18.5 
| ..-| 22-8] 24.1) 24.5)..... | 22.8} 24.2) 24.5) 24.2) 23.3] 23.1]. ... | 24.9) 26.3] 26.5,.....| 24.2) 25.0) 24.8 
43.3 72.5) 74.3) 66.6) 49.2 69.2) 70.2) 68.9) 76.5) 36.4) 76.6) 50.8) 57.5) 60.7) 51.4 57.3) $5.7) 91.5, 79.8 
| 
34.7, 41-2) 42.5} 41.7] 35.1) 41.8] 41.8) 42.5] 45.3) 46.5] 44.9] 37.5] 42.6) 44.9] 42.0 35.6, 44.5] 44.0) 45.0 
4.8 8&5 8.4) 8.4) 5.4) 82) 85) 85) 9.4 9.3] 9.3) 5.5] 9.4) 9.2) 9.2 6.1) 8.7| 8.8 8.8 
3.1, 4.8 46 46) 3.2) 47) 44) 44) 5.0) 4.5] 4.5] 29] 45] 4.1) 4.1 3.4) 5.4) 5.0 4.9 
| 28 3.8) 40 41) 3.0] 4.1) 49) 49) 4.4) 4.7] 47) 3.6 3.5] 3.9) 3.9 29 41! 43 43 
sl | 8.3) 83} 8.3).....) 87] 88} 9.0) 65, 69] 68...) 9.5] 9.4) 10.0.....] 9.5) 9.3) 94 
si | 9.0) 89 8.3].....| 941 9.5) 95] 9.7) 9.7] 9.7)... 12.0) 114] 11.4).....| 99] 9.8 9.8 
tA 25.0| 23.8! 24.0... .| 25.2] 24.91 24.7| 25.9! 24.6] 24.6)....-] 28.0) 26.2) 25.7)... -| 26.9] 23.8) 24.2 
Mea 21.1) 20.4] 20.3)... .-| 19.9} 21.6] 20.9) 23.2) 23.6) 23.3]-...-| 16.4] 18.2] 17.8... .] 22.2) 23.2) 23.4 
9.8| 10.2) 10.5} 10.6) 9.2} 9.7] 10.3] 10.3] 10.6| 10.6] 10.6] 8.6] 10.1] 10.0 9.7, 9.3, 9.9] 9.4 9.4 
aes 10.4, 11.0) 11.0].....] 10.7] 10.3) 9.9} 10.8] 10.4) 9.8)... 9.4! 10.0) 10.0...) 10.5) 10.6, 10.5 
2.3, 23 3.4] 3.1) 19 20] 28] 25] 29] 24) 24] Lal a4) 22) 21) 17 22 26 25 
ds 4.8, 5.7) 5.6).....| 4.5] 6.4] 6.0] 4.6) 6.1) 6.0).....1 3.41 48 4.6).....| 5.2) 6.3, 6.2 
meet | 36 3.8) 4.1/0...) 40) 44) 4.5) 24) 3.2) 3.020} 3.3) 28) 2900.7) 36 4.2) 42 
+ 11.7 11.2) 11.3).2...] 12.7] 12.6) 12.7| 15.3) 15.7) 15.8222 2 4) 17.5) 15.0) 15.4) .022-] 13.0, 12.2) 1-9 
@43 14.5) 14.4) 15.3)--...) 14.0) 15.7] 16.0] 16.0) 15.9) 16.6)... ne ai 18.2).....| 17.6, 16.8) 17.4 
es 16.3) 16.8] 16.8}.....| 16.0} 17.3} 17.4] 19.9] 20.5] 20. 4].....] 17.6) 18.8) 18.8).....| 20.1 10.3 20.0 
aie 11.8, 12.0) 11.9)... ._| 12.2] 12.7] 13.0) 923.3] 222. 3)222. 1)... 115. 8/316. 6) 16.7)... |213,5, 213. 8)213.8 
5.0} 7.6) 9.6) 9.9} 5.5] 8.3] 10.3] 10.5] 8.5) 10.3] 10.6) 6.0] 85) 10.4) 10.7] 5.1) 8&2 10.1] 10.4 
54.0] 58.8) 59.6} 59.8] 58.0) 75.0] 75.8) 76.2] 56.0] 58.5) 59.1) 55.0} 63.8) 69.9) 69.9] 48.3! 58.5) 60.2) 60.2 
~ 81.3] 31.5) 31.3) 30.0) 35.5) 38.4] 38.0|.40. 3) 41.3) 40.9) 35.0] 37.5) 38.8) 38.8) 30.0) 40.3 41.6) 41.8 
~ 18.3] 15.6) 15.5].....| 20.7] 19.7] 19.3] 19.7] 17.6] 17.0].....] 13.8 11.3] 10.7|.....| 20.7, 18.7] 18.6 
| ines 19.3) 15.2| 15.1). ..- 18.9} 16.2] 15.5} 19.3] 15.3] 15.2]. .... 18.9] 14.9) 14.9]...--] 18.9 15.8) 15.4 
ies 32. 8} 35.3) 34.3). .... 46.6) 45.9) 45. 3/411. 0} 12. 1/412. 4) - = 414.6416. 7)416.8)....- | 34.7] 37.6] 39.0 
joe] 40-7 69 36.7|..... 51.5] 55.5) 45.2] 51.7| 49.7} 39.7)... 49.1) 50.8) 40.8)... --| 54.5, 56.2) 40.4 
2 No. 3 can. 8 No, 2 can. 4 Per pound. 
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eS — j ——_——— — — 
. Sz 4 B i y S > ise: 
aj. Paul, Minn. alt pakke ( ity, — our Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
- , r ed | 
Dec. 19— |Noy.| Dec. Dec. 15— \noy, Dee. Dee. 15— Nov. | Dee. Dec.| Nov.) Dee. Dee. sill Nov.| Dec. 
— 15, | 15, SOY RTT a eee eee 15, | 15, | 15, hoe 15, wa ow 5, 15, 
= aoe — ees Te | rT 
} 
cis. | Cts.| Cts,| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts = Cis. | Cts. 
(is/\ 52. 4] 32. 7] 33.0} 22. 6] 25.4) 25.9) 26.0} 21.0] 29.9) 30.6) 31.6] 29.3} 28.8] 29.6) 25.5] 46.8] 49.0) 49.0 
| 20.8 26, 1] 26. 9| 26. 8| 20. 0} 22. 4) 23.0} 22. 8} 20.0] 27.2 27.7) 28.3) 24.0) 24.2) 24.2) 21.5) 37.3] 39.1) 39.5 
19, 6| 26.2} 25. 5] 26. 1] 19. 0} 20. 4) 20,3) 19. 8} 21.7| 28.5) 29.6) 29.9] 21.9) 23.6) 24.4) 22.8) 34.6) 36.1] 36.9 
16.0| 19. 1| 19.9 19. 8} 14. 5] 16. 1) 16.3) 16.3) 15.0) 18.2) 18.3) 19.1) 14.7) 15.0) 15.6, 17.6) 25.2) 26.9) 26.7 
10.3} 10.1] 10.9 11.01 12.5] 11.4] 11.2) 11.4) 15.0) 14.7 13.9 15.5] 12.6 11.8, 11,8, 11,3) 11.3] 10.7] 10.7 
| | 
17.4| 25-9] 25.4) 23.5] 23. 4] 28.6) 28.9) 26.9) 24.2) 37.4 38.5 36.3) 27.3 26.7) 25.0) 20. i 33.1) 33.1! 29.6 
9g, 0| 40.4} 37. 7| 36. 1] 29. 0) 39.0) 35.9) 35.0) 34.4) 53.9) 50.6) 50.1) 36.6) 33,7) 33.5 25.8) 41.7] 41.1) 40.4 
97.0) 42.4] 40.8, 40. 3} 30.0) 45.0) 41.7] 41.3) 34.0) 52.6 52.9) 51,2) 38.1) 35.0) 34.3 27.7) 53.3] 53.2) 52.5 
16.3} 31.6} 30.0) 29. 6} 18. 0} 31.3) 29.6) 29.5) 16.6) 3&6 36.8) 36. 5) 37. 5| 36.3) 36.3) 18.7) 42.2) 45.2) 42.7 
16. 8| 26.1) 25.0) 24. 5] 22.6) 31.4) 31.2) 30.6) 24.5) 42.4 42.5) 40.3 30.7 31.8) 31.1) 21.8) 41.1) 41.8) 41.3 
__| 35.2] 34.41 34.41... 32.9) 34.4) 34. 0)..... 28.3, 26.6) 26.6 35.6) 37.1) 34.8)..... | 36.6] 34.9) 34.2 
58) 11.0} 12.0/ 12.0} 8.7; 9.7) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 13.0 14.0; 14.0) 17.3) 17.5] 17.5) 8.8) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0 
"| 42.1) 12. 5} 12. 5)..... | 19.1) 21.1) 11.2)..... 10.7 10.9 10.9) 11.4 11.3) 11.4)..... | 12.2} 12.3) 12.4 
36.9) 56.8) 55. 1) 56. 6} 40.0) 56,3) 57.0 4) 38. 6| 59.0, 61.2) 60. 1) 60:2) 60.5] 60.9 37.8) 54.0) 56.3) 57.3 
"| 98.3) 28.9) 29.9]..... ‘ae? S28 Be ...--| 29.0, 28.8 30. ° 32.7, 33. SE Feies: 27.6} 29.8) 31.7 
| 26.8} 27.0) 27. 0)..... | og. g| 29.5] 29.7)..... 28.7) 28.2 29.0) 30.3; 31.2) 31.2..... | 24.0) 25.0) 26.5 
540) 35.5, 35.3} 35. 6} 24. 2) 31.0) 33. 0} 32.5) 21.0) 37.5, 40.0 39.6) 36.2 36 1) 35.6, 18.3) 34.5) 36.3) 36.3 
14.8| 17-8, 19.4] 19.9] 19.7) 20. 1) 20.2} 20.4) 18.0) 19.6, 19.9) 20. 2} 18.0) 18.3) 18.0 16.5) 18.0) 19.4) 19.3 
__...| 22 21. @ 22. G..-.- | 26. 5| 28.6) 28.6)..... 25.2) 25.9 26.4) 21.7) 19.9] 18.2)..... | 23.5} 24.4) 25.1 
47.6 60.8 51.4) 52.9) 48 3 56. 1] 58.3) 52.3) 53.3) 61.6 63.6 54.2) 65.3) 57.9) 61.9) 52.5) 76.1) 69.6, 71.2 
4), 8| 38.8 38.2] 38.1] 37.0) 41.1| 45.0} 40.0) 41.7] 43.7) 46.9 44.3] 39.7) 40.0) 39.9 35.3) 41.5) 42.8) 42.9 
6.0, 94 9.4) 9.4] 5.9) 9.4) 9.3) 98) 5.9) 9.0 9.2) 92 87 85) 85) 5.5) 87) 9.0 9.0 
2.8) 4.9 4.41 4.21 2.4] 3.4) 3.3] 3.3) 3.4) 5.3) 4.8) 48) 5.5 5.2] 5.4) 3.6) 5.3) 5.1) 51 
2.5] 34 3.8] 39 3.3) 3.7) 3.9 39 35 46 4.7 4.7, 28 3.5) 33...) 57) 55 5.6 
...| Soa ween ueres:. pie 9.2) 9.4.... ei 9.3) 9.3] 85 8.7) 8.7..... 9.6) 9.6) 9.7 
ae. | 10.0 10.0) 10.0).....] 11.8) 11.1] 10.9.....) 10.9) 10.4 10.4) 9.1) 9.1) 9 9.9) 10.1 10.1 
..2 | 26.0. 25.0} 25.0).....| 25.8! 25.3) 25.6.....] 25.2! 23.0) 23.2] 24.8 23.6) 23.1 26.6! 25.4) 26.1 
| 19.2) 18.7] 18.5}..... 20.6) 19. 5} 19.4'..... 14.0) 15.0; 14.7] 17.8} 17.6] 17.4 ...-.. 23.0' 22.5) 22.5 
io} 9.6 96 9.7) 82) 9.1 9.0) 9.1) 85) 9.2) 9.3 9.3) 7:9 84) Bt) 85) 97 10.0) 9.9 
10.0} 10.5) 10.3!.. 10.0, 10.4 ~ ws 9.1) 9.7) 9.8 11.6) 11.6) 11.3)..... 11.4, 123, 12.0 
| | 
1.4] 1.44 1.5 1.6 1.4| 21.2) 1.9) L9 19} 24) 3.2 2.4] 2.4) 28 ‘a 1.9) 20 26 25 
3.31 6.3] 6.7..--.| 29, 4.2] 3.9.....1 3.1! 3.9 3.7] 5.8) 6.7] 6.8).....] 4.9 6.1) 5.9 
2.6 3.0) 3.51.....| 2.9) 30 29.....)....1.....1.....) 44 48) 49)... 3.3) 3.11 3.6 
14.5] 14.2) 14.6)..... 16.5} 15.5) 15.5)..-..] 14.9) 14.2, 14.2] 12.9) 12.1) 11.9)..... 12.7/ 12.2) 12.2 
14.4] 15.0} 15.0)..... sade | ms sos em 16. 3 16.8 16.8) 14.8 a ie ee 16.3) 16.0) 16.1 
ae 16. 4| 16.7 10.9021. 15.8) 15.5) 15.4).....] 17.7) 17.3 17.1) 16.2) 17.8 17.6... 17.9 18.4) 18.4 
"| 14.31 14.0) 14.0)... 13.4) 13.4) 13.9)..... 114.3 114.3,114.2] 10.2} 10.6) 10.6)..... 13.4, 13.2] 13.2 
5.1} 8.6] 10.2) 10.7) 5.8; 92 11.0 111) 5.4) 8.4 10.2) 10,3) 8.1) 10.2) 10.1) 5.5) 8&3 10.3) 10.4 
45.0} 65. 4] 67. 1| 67.5) 65.7| 79.4) 82.8) 81.4) 50.0} 57.3) 58 1) 59.0} 66. 2) 67.6) 67.6) 52.5) 60.1, 61,1) 61.1 
30.0} 39.9] 40.4] 40.4) 35.8) 43.8 44.8) 44.8) 32.0) 35.7) 37.9) 38.1) 33.8) 35.4) sh 31.3} 38.8 39.7] 39.6 
j | 
Ri 21.9} 20.1 + 18.6 16.5} 16.5)..... 19.2 16.5 15.8} 19.8) 16.1) 15.2).....] 19.0 17.8 17.1 
| 19.9] 17.4! 17.3)..... 19.0) 15.7) 15.2'..... 18.8 14.3) 14.0} 18.9) 15.2) 15.1)... 19.6! 16.4) 16.2 
212.412 93.4/2 15.0)... 214.9 216.3/216.5......| 34.3 32.9 34.3} 37.4] 38.3) 37. 5)..... 31.9 35.0) 34.0 
57.3} 59.1) 53.8)... . 46. 7 40.0; 37.4'..... 51.3) 55.7) 46.2) 39.7 35. 3} 30.7).....) 51.4 52.6) 46.1 
| 
































* Per pound. 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, D.C. 
—e 
Article. Unit. Dec. 1 15 
rOcle 7 ec. 15— leew. | Dee. | Des. |Nov.| Dee. | P® Nov, Da 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |————| 15, 
1913 1922 1923. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1923. 1913 1922 1 423. 19 
; Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis. cy, 
Sirloin steak...........-. Pound ......} 23.6) 29.3) 30.4) 30.1] 289) 31.2) 32.2) 26.5) 41.8) 44.) py 
Round steak............|..... do.......| 20.6) 25.8} 26.0) 26.2) 28.7) 30.8] 31.4) 22. 6) 34.5) 37.9 3.) 
Rib roast......... sett onobG cee O.------} 20.0} 24.0) 24.5; 23.9) 21.6) 21.8) 22.0) 21.0) 32.6) 34.3, 
Chuck roast............-|....- do.......| 15.6} 16.1) 16.4) 16.3) 17.9) 19.3] 19.2) 17.3) 22.5) 24.1 9); 
Plate beef....... shebbosbie pone O.cooee-| 12.9} 12.7, 12.6) 12.7) 12.2) 12.5) 12.4) 12.4] 12.5) 12.9 13 
| 
Pork chops........-..-+-|---+- do.....-. 24.0} 34.8 32.0) 31.0) 26.2) 25.6) 21.5) 19.9) 32.0) 30.1 a9 Berepol 
Bacon, sliced...........-|----- Naess 33.0) 48.4) 47.5) 46.7) 38.7) 39.6 37. 5} 24.9) 39.0) 36.0 34.5 ‘rms 
Ham, sliced.............|-..-- iteaues 30.0] 49.6) 51.0) 49.9] 43.2) 44.3] 43.9] 29.0] 55.2 5:1 35 MeL? 
tT pee eeees ope do....-.-| 18.0] 32.7) 32.7) 32.2] 35.6, 35.0) 33.8] 19.4) 41.7) 41.1) w follov 
Tak d dade tkb« idk ake tih oa do......-| 24.6 aie oan) 30. 8} 29.3) 30.9) 28.9) 22.0) 37.7) 39.1, 394 th { 
' e 
Salmon, canned, red....|...-- ae oe 31.2; 30.4) 30.4] 33.4) 34.4] 34.5)..... 28.0) 28.3 27.5 nt 
Milk, fresh........ wesee-| Quart.......) 9.8} 13.0) 13.0, 12.0) 11.1) 125] 12.5] 9.0! 14.0) 15.0 159 MRese ue 
Milk, evaporated. ....... 15-16 0z. can.}..... 11.1) 11.0, 10.9} 12.6) 12.9) 12.5)..... 11.5} 12.5) 12.4 aves! 
ST ihe clk. dele nek SAaier Pound ......| 43.8} 57.1) 56.9) 56.9] 61.7) 59.6) 60.9) 42.3 62. 8) 62.0) 63.5 a 
Oleomargarine..........]..... Cindicnschocasc Se an 30.3] 28.3) 31.1) 31.8)..... 27. 8 29. 8} 99.9 cago 
Nut margarine..........|....- «eoe-| 20.0; 29.6, 29.9) 27.4) 20.2) 28.7]..... 27.2) 29.1 8 5 Hou: 
Iles dein 5 gb ais en do.......| 22.3} 36.2} 36.4) 36.2) 38.3) 39.2) 38.9) 23.5) 38.1/ 39.3 393 J Loul 
RE es Te oe oe ke do......-| 16.9} 19.7] 19.2} 19.4] 17.4] 18.8) 19.3] 15.0 17.2 1.8) ik) Fy 
Vegetable lard substitute|.....do.......|..... 25.5] 26.4] 27.0} 23.1) 26.3] 28.11... 23.2| 244/95; Jae NeW 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen.......| 54.2; 56.4) 61.7 “4% 62.5) 61.2} 62.4) 42.1 70.4 69. 6) 70.9 land 
Eggs, storage............|..--- do.......| 37.0} 43.0] 46.3) 42.5] 39.2} 39.4] 39.7] 35.0) 43.8\ 449/49 Me Paul 
SED oi bo dicitinc shenoche Pound...... 6.6, 8.6 9.9) 9.9) 9.5) 9.8 9.8) 5.5) 8.5) 9.0) 9.0 T} 
NES 3 =. én cwee patch <li do.......| 2.9) 4.6 42) 4.2) 5.1) 4.7] 4.6) 3.8) 5.2) 4.8) 48 
Corn meal..............-|.---- O...--.-| 3.3) 3.9) 43) 42) 4.5) 491 49) 2.6) 3.6) 4.1) 49 mer 
Rolled oats..............|.---- “ee Sep 82) 84) 8.5) 10.1) 10.1) 10.2)..... 9.3] 9.2) 92 
Corn flakes... ... he sshel 8-oz. pkg....|....- 11.7} 11.6, 11.6} 9.8} 10.3] 10.4].....1 9.4) 9.5 9.4 
Wheat cereal...........- yee g Z- ---| 26.9) 24.0) 24.2) 26.8) 25.0! 26.1/..... 25.3! 24.1! 23.9 
Macaroni...............- GUE dined > Bone 18.5, 18.2) 18.2) 20.5) 20.3) 20.1)..... 21.0) 21. 2| 29.5 == 
Sth ah -ckndine Spaihecitedih o aiid do.......| 7.7) 10.9) 11.6) 11.7] 10.1) 10.3) 10.2) 9.4] 10.4) 10.3) 0) 
Beans, navy...........-|----- EE Gee 9.4) 10.4) 10.2) 10.6] 10.0) 10.0)..... *s 10.3} 9.9 
Potatoes....... ase Se do.......} 1.5, 1.7% 22) 22) 1.9] 2.1) 2.0) 1.8] 2.7) 2.8) 26 
Onions... 2222: NS, BS do......-}...-.] 41] 48! 49 47] 70} 6.9)..... 5.1] 6.8) 64 
Cabbage......... Lp cometednnae GR hiped 3.2) 3.2] 3.2) 3.6) 3.6) 3.9)..... 3.8] 4.7) 4.8 
Beans, baked...........| No. 2 can....|..... 15.2) 15.4) 14.9) 13.7) 13.0) 13.0).....) 11.9) 11.7 11.3 
pS EEE, SEF Yee Sete yy 7 17.6; 17.7) 14.3) 14.8) 14.8)..... nh ous 14.3 
Percet 
Peas, canned............|.--.- do.......|.....} 18.5; 19.2) 19.2) 17.9) 17.4) 17.5)..... 15.9) 15.4) 15.6 Numt 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... do.......|-.---| 1 16.4) 115.8)115.9| 14.4] 14.5) 14.61....- 11. 2) 11.6) 11.0 whi 
Sugar, granulated.......) Pound......| 6.1) 8.9 10.6) 10.3) 9.0) 11.0) 11.4) 5.0 7.9} 10.0) 10.0 
EG the bb «desu okt dah alee ie do.......| 50.0) 66.4) 73.8) 74.6) 72.9) 76.5, 76.2) 57.5) 76.0) 75.9) 75.9 
IDG lik; « cdsasiac gheohih abim «+---00.......| 28.0} 39.0) 39.0) 39.6) 36.3) 38.1) 38.1) 28.8] 34.4 wat 34.1 a 
Prunes. ......... | ees OE Deca hs kb = 18.1) 15.8} 15.8) 22.8) 19.1) 181)..... ail 19.6) 19.3 given 
Raisins...... WER teeth TEs do.......|....-| 18.7) 16.5) 16.4) 21.6) 19.0) 16.9)..... 18.7) 16.0) 15.6 have 
Bananas................ Dozen.......|....- 214. 8) 245.6] 215.7) 911.6) 213. 0) 213.6)..... 37.5) 39. 4) 38.5 for M 
Oranges......... | AGA PR eh i clas ls oem « 54.3) 51.6) 42.6, 56.2 =F 51. 8) i 46.2) 46.8) 39.9 
| | 
1 No. 25 can. 4 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 







TABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
































D.C : 
_ in the retail cost of food 7 in December, 1923, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1922, and in Novem- 
"2 Bor, 1923. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
% 9% Ti nd the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
~— BBpureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
./Cy, Mere based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
c . . . . . 
dj) Mdealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 
3: 33.7 h city. 
15 each city. 
9 ia Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
| xy reporting cities. For the month of December 99 per cent of all the 
4s Mi frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
| #3 [following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
<0 Ti the following-named 41 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
5: Ti cent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city aver- 
24 Meaces: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, Chi- 
i RQ: _ . x . 
Jy fecago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
., [eHouston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
328 Me Louisville, Manchester, go ay Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
13°’ He New Haven, New York, Nor olk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, ] ort- 
\7.9 Bland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
2.0 MF Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill. 
kr The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
‘0 Ti merchants responded in December: 
9.4 RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER, 1923. 
23.9 
1 ; | Geographical division. 
- Rai United | — Saf aaannEnT Saeeee 
6.4 ri North South | North | South Western 
18 | | Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. 
11.3 | Gesall 
14.3 } 
tere yey paaperts pate te teal es 99 | 99 99 | 99 | 98 99 
15.6 Number o es in each section from 
~~ which every report was received ........ 41 | 12 7 | 12 | 5 5 
0.6 | 
34.1 ’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 29. Ow" : 
*The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
19.3 given in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94.and 95. The consumption figures which 
15.0 have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW 
38.5 for March, 1921, p. 26. 
39.9 
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TABLE 9.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEypy 
1923, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1923, DECEMBER, 1922, A\ "2 


















































THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. WITK 
> : a homie. « | ae ao wd wn: mere mar —=—= 
Percentage increase | Percentage Percentage increase p,, 
December, 1923, enihor December, 1923, dew? 
compared with— Desember, compared with— | Dene 
wit | with 
i913, | December, | november, poanip Peeemaber, by orem 
1922. 1923. 1922. . TM Det 
Atlanta.......... | 48 ae 11 ~|| Milwaukee....... 52 3 
Baltimore. ....... 56 3 0. 4 Minneapolis ..... 46 | 
Birmingham..... 54 4 11 |] Mobile........... a 4 
. eee 56 3 2. || Newark.......... 51 2 
Bridgeport... .... Were a4 2 || New Haven......| 4 5 
} | 
Buffalo........... | 57 2 | 1 New Orleans... .. 47 2 
ee are 20.4 | 1 New York....... 59 2 
Charleston, S. C.. 52 4 12 ate eae wap & 2 
Chicago.......... 56 B51 0.3 || Omaha........... 45 2 
Cincinnati..-...... 47 al 1 a eaters and 4 
Cleveland........ 47 2 | 2 || Philadelphia. .... 52 
SI: ees cteelanemcsiey 5 2 j} Pittsburgh....... 54 3 
pS OP ae 49 2 13 || Portland, Me..... [ee Ree 2 
Denver........... 39 0.3 0.4 | Portland, Oreg...: 36 1 
Detroit..........- 52 2 0.4 | Providence....... 57 2 
Fall River....... 57 3 10,1 || Richmond....... | 60 2 
Nas Ls dRisidd. 1. 1 1] Rochester ........|......... 1 
Indianapolis. .. .. 43 5 1 St. Louis......... 50 2 
Jacksonville... ... 45 3 1] to BE Ta ee 2 
Kansas City... ... 43 2 0.1 |; Salt Lake City. ..; 29 2 
Little Rock. ..... 41 2 0.2 |, San Francisco. ...| 49 | 3 
Los Angeles. ..... 45 2 2 Savannah........ als bn ota 0.2 
Louisville......-- 40 1 1 | Seranton......... 58'| 2 
Manchester. ..... 53 6 1 Sera 41 | 1 
Memphis......... 42 4 19.1 ),8 »ringfield, Bis cthatns <x axe 4 
ashington,D.C .) 57 | ! 
1 Increase. 2 Decrease. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.@ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913; December 15, 1922; and Noven- 
ber 15 and December 15, 1923, for the United States and for 
each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for 
coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ar 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thovw 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to «ote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but «lo 10! 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where # 
extra handling is necessary. 


—— 





@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem!)):r iss 
of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published month!) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 55 
EMBRp AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
) WITK ~ USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1923. 
= = pm id nis Te = _ ; = 
mi 1913 | 1922s 1923 
de Tease City, and kind of coal. EeREEEEeE pene } —__________ — 
ecem} | | 
1973” Jan. 15. | July 15. | Dee.15. | Nov. 15 Dec, 15. 
OM are — eieanteat ante ommpeetipenen aed anil oaemanen 
With eet 
OVem| ited States: | 
1993" Ua ennsyivanin anthracite— 
ee dpteetietes songse5e0 2 $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 53 | $15. 86 $15. 84 
zs GE 66 cb ace cp occ. satya ond 8.15 7. 68 15. 52 | 15. 82 15. 80 
me RI ARE 5. 48 5. 39 11.23 | 10.05 | 9.93 
atlanta, Gas 
we aE Rh SE ZS ee 5. 88 4, 83 10. 40 | 8. 25 | 8.14 
Baltimore, Md.: / | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rta tocaksces-scceccde oaed 17,70 | 17,24 116.25) 116,75 | 1 16.75 
ED hen sesccndenhint 1 7.93 17,49 1 16. 27 1 16. 50 | 1 16. 50 
Re sa cBionn pce dncegenerd din din dacaowslonnendereves 10, 20 8.15 | 8.00 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
RS Ce Fe 4, 22 | 4.01 8. 40 8. 43 | 8. 43 
Boston Mass.: | | 
Pennsylvania anchracite— 
RC SS 8.25 | 7.50 | 16.00 | 16.00 | 16. 00 
) 6 OS ee ee 8.25 | 7.75 16. 00 } 16. 00 | 16. 00 
" Bridgeport, Conn.: 
) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
7 NG fa phe tne o's no < kaa ab tb cansdemeoma IEE ay 96, 15. 56 | 16. 50 16. 50 
, i IS BS RN Bi a eacdaateas 15.75 | 16, 50 16. 50 
¥ Buffalo, N. Y.: 
%y Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ith ntacelenitathamns <0 « 4 ojaeaghs 6. 75 | 6. 54 13. 24 | 13. 54 13. 6 
) Chestnut... . cor exes scostanmame 6.99 | 6. 80 13, 24 | 13. 54 13. 66 
3utte, Mont.: | 
9 CO ST Peet Senay eee sinigedasteea 11. 50 | 11. 46 | 11. 39 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Mah 600+ bvkiecnbeanedesoned 1 8, 38 | 17,75 117.00 117.00.) 117.00 
ES ke ee ee 18. 50 | 28.00 | 117.10 | 117.10 | 117.10 
BiG S o 2. 2c tances css senp ene 16.75 16.75 | 12. 00 12. 00 | 12. 60 
Chicago, Ill.: | 
—— Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
EE aa. ob gan Pac cocs.bennenn 8. 00 | 7. 80 16, 18 17.00 17.00 
I cae dias oss <n donee & 25 | 8.05 | 16. 00 | 17. 00 7.00 
Is och os ccs las diadecccod 4.97 | 4.65 | 10. 82 8.75 &. 71 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Is cco ides dimen saciumbens 3. 50 3. 38 | 9. 62 8. 39 8.14 
Cleveland, Ohio: | 
1 on Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ss ac2cdbodageveecsedy sdued 7. 50 | 7.25 | 15. 68 15. 48 15. 48 
vel- DS «ocak .cacesdacsotanbeet 7.75 7. 50 | 15. 68 15. 48 15. 48 
1 for _ Pee pee 4.14 | 4 10. 90 | 9. 54 8.77 
Or Columbus, Ohio: 
s for ES Sa SE meen Re Ras 9.74 7. 55 | 7.16 
Dallas, Tex.: 
as of Arkansas anthracite— | | 
MER IES CPS oo orc cwsibc peccccccevccoceleccccecccces ERE Set 18.13 17, 58 7.58 
BUMS. ...- ck on-0.-----s-.. 00 835 | 721 | 15.48 14.79 | 79 
are Denver, Colo.: } 
; Colorado anthracite— 
hose Furnace, land 2 mixed...........; 8. 88 9.00 | 17. 00 | 16.75 | 16.75 
ales Stove, 3 and 5 mixed.............. 8.50 | 8. 50 17.00 | 16.75 | 16.75 
3 es NG Binh convince esdeccese 5.25 | 4.88 | 11. 04 | 10. 68 | 10. 68 
Detroit, Mich.: 
: Pennsylvania an thracite— | 
the EE den- ach ktwaaehac>otane <> 8. 00 7.45 | 15.94 16.75 | 16. 38 
SET Dedaescnsscccdeacens 8.25 7.65 | 15. 94 | 16. 75 | 16. 38 
uote ie cases ocscclessees 5. 20 5. 20 | 12. 03 | 9.91 | 9. 80 
use Fall River, Mass.: | 
ee Pennsylvania anthracite— 16. 50 
not ais « ab gate Go coc ccsdemgome 8, 25 7.43 | 15.75 16.17 16. 50 
aI Ri 8. 25 7.61 | 11.00 16, 08 16. 42 
> all Houston, Tex.: 
ES SE a. Sk a a Ae 12. 83 13. 1 13.17 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
issues ES SAS FEE 8.95 8. 00 | 15.75 16.75 16. 50 
athly RD Bd 9.15 8.25 | 15. 75 16. 75 16. 50 
iia bhnusnd<ee'debocoded 3.81 3.70 | 9.61 7.48 7.6 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
EE 7.50 7,00 | 15. 00 13. 00 13. 00 














' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE ‘HOL D AVER 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND ‘NOVEMBER ) AND USE 
DECEMBER 15, 1923—Continued. DEC 

1913 1922 1923 
City, and kind of coal. - Seer 
Jan. 15. July 15. Dec. 15. Nov. 15. | 15 

Kansas City, Mo.: provid 
Arkensasenthracite— Pe 

Ee a ae ee Oe Rae Denne $16. 93 $16. 29 | $15.38 

slate -hey hy a Oe ee ee reo eee eee 17. 88 17. 25 | 17.3% 
ay en $4. 39 $3. 94 8. 96 8. 54 | 8 3 ichm 

Little Rock, Ark.: Pe 

Arkansasanthracite— | 
EE ee oe eee Le Ee ee re 15. 00 15. 00 | 15.™ 
Tt Mc tccchkesd obaseavedaseces 6. 00 5. 33 12. 50 11. 50 | LY Bi 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Roche 
Rs ad osc enaiwedwsadennodta 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 15. 50 15.5) P 
Louisville, Ky.: 
SCT RI Ba 4. 20 4.00 10. 11 8. 54 | 8.5) 
Manchester, N. H.: t. Lé 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pe 
ALAS ci hienaatecmedvilexesk 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 18. 00 | 18.0 
0 FEE SEES GES eee CESS 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 17. 50 17.90 

Memphis, Tenn.: Bi 

os EE Bok ey 24.34 24.22 9. 41 7.45 7.79 Pa 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Pe 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tins schgiik amdesewe ss ee ~e 8. 00 7. 85 16. 42 16. 83 | 1A. %3 | 
ES RS FEE 8.25 8.10 16. 40 16.74 | 15.74 Bi 

CL id. cthabeccnncednaode 6. 25 5.71 12. 42 10. 84 | 10.90 galt L 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Ce 

Pennsylvaniaanthracite— 

SCE wuinnabiaaianseoeeedebesas 9. 25 9.05 17. 66 18.17 18.17 
a ER, SS ES Bi Fe 9. 50 9. 30 17. 67 18. 08 - 18.0 B 

SE EE a ree eee 5. 89 5.79 14.19 11.75 11.63 San f 

Mobile, Ala.: N 

ES ee ee oe eee ee SRE eee SR ee 10. 97 11. 00 11.97 

Newark, N. J.: | Cr 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SS ee eee eon 6. 50 6. 25 12.79 13. 45 13. 45 B 
i dsevuicccetetcctndcces am 6.75 6. 50 12.79 13. 45 13.45 Savar 

New Haven, Conn.: P 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SEES oc cnchtplaneetsccdagasg- 7. 50 6. 25 15. 33 15. 92 | 16.0 
I canna ttArwscocsennies 50 6.25 15. 33 15.92 | 16.00 B 

New Orleans, La.: Scran 

Pennsylvania anthracite— P 
Stove....... ndemidtisecaschstesee 10. 00 10. 00 21. 50 21.75 22.0 
OE: SES SEE 10. 50 10. 50 21. 50 21.75 22.08 

- ans 66h Riba niwtiens saccddéan ees 2 6.06 2 6.06 11. 21 11. 16 | 1.4 Seat t 

New York, N. Y.: } B 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— Sprin 
EGS Gh. dh oncak stout eedpneseosépa 7.07 6. 66 14. 54 14. 58 4.50 B 
OS RL aS SS a 7.14 6. 80 14. 54 14, 58 14.9 Wash 

Norfolk, Va.: P 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eR Asbud Stinakdsdeden Labiit Ales daddeces dueduchoscete 16. 00 16. 00 16.9) 

Nw ccscensbdadecccccssecugs Ere Pets 16. 00 16. 00 16.0 F 

NES 555 Sn sccccctadheleccacdcdbsce ‘Rags Per 12. 43 10. 41 9. 12 

Omaha, Nebr.: re 42 

a a eee 6. 63 6.13 12. 04 10. 86 1), 8 Pi 

Peoria, Ill.: '- 

SS EST EE Se De. ee ee ee 7.13 6. 33 6. 21 the c 

Philadelphia, Pa.: SA 

Pennsylvania anthracite— This 
ected aendimitee shld ten «adie den 17.16 1 6. 89 114.97 116.18 t 16.14 sp 

Conget pb obo sewed g0ksé cag and 17. 38 17.14 114,97 1 16. 07 116.04 ber, | 

Pittsburgh, price 

Pennsylvania anthracite— , 

ES FNP ee ae ee 7.94 17,38 117.00 118. 50 1 17.0 
od 6:55 ache atte ks en danediie 18.00 17,44 117.00 118. 50 117.9 

| AESEESS, IS Re ee 33.16 33.18 8. 38 7. 54 im 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
ac bbbialh atts stdudlewSbdedsWeccschs0sscclecccceccccce 15, 84 16, 81 16. 6 
dc Miispettecndschswced’s A EE: AEE TOOT 15, 84 16. 81 16. % 

Portland, Oreg.: 
EDL J865d. G0 tated oShadce < 9.79 9. 66 14.27 14. 00 14. 1 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. * Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). * Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds.) 
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\VERAGE_ RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
ASE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1923—Continued. 
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1923 
City, and kind of coal. ———— . -- . 
Jan.15. | July 15. | Dee. 15. | Nov.15. | Dee. 15. 
Ss | eT ete eu pe oad “] 7 ——— ee 
Providence, R. I: - | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
SS eee 4 $8. 25 | 4$7. 50 *$15.60/ +*$16.25 $16. 40 
CRs Sete be deb sescccde seceees | #8, 25 | 47,75 | 415. 60 | 416.25 #16. 40 
Richmond, Va.: | 
~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee eee ees ere ee &. 00 7. 25 16. 00 | 16. 63 16. 50 
Cb bkccctcnesaccsreodin es 8. 00 | 7. 25 16. 00 | 16. 63 16. 50 
a Mitibbiseotscccceceseecosed 5. 50 4. 94 | 12. 90 | 11.70 11. 32 
Ro hester, Ne os | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 SARE EE Sa ee oe OPE SE ep |oneteeeeeees 13. 45 | 14. 10 14. 10 
5 ES Se ae, ae ce ee bows GeU ae cuds 3. 45 14. 10 14. 10 
st. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE Serer oer y 8. 44 7.74 | 16. 44 | 17. 13 | 17.13 
SE Fi, 4 < dew bhuebnkbe obvaouunal | 8. 68 7.99 | 16. 44 | 17. 31 | 17. 31 
PR 4h weds ces ccemseyescpecwes 3. 36 3. 04 | 8. 33 | 7. 26 | 7.13 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Co ES a re ee | 9. 20 9. 05 17. 67 18.14 18.14 
CIEE Seek aplenneeschocact owe on] 9. 45 9. 30 | 17. 64 | 18. 09 18. 09 
iin ntemawscccusebenw ae 6. 07 6. 04 | 14. 37 | 12. 25 | 12. 19 
salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 11. 00 = pues peavae 17. 50 | 18. 00 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed ..............| 11. 00 TEs oF 5D Ae - 
a  , o Ae 5. 64 5. 46 | 9.45 | 8. 74 | &. 48 
San Franciseo, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— | 
65.6 0dudee ts <ctswesten sss 17. 00 17. 00 26. 75 | 26. 50 | 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— | 
_ i Sa 17. 00 17. 00 24. 25 | 24. 50 | 24. 50 
EEG Se Oct ia ess ccacdes ves « 12. 00 12. 00 | 17. 90 16. 90 | 17. 40 
Savannah, Ga.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eG Rt EE RE Ak SEE A Se a ES MO i 21 5 17.10 | 5 17.00 | $17.00 
IG cn ctedammecews oo OP ae Se ee ee ere ee 6 17.10 | 5 17.00 | 5 17.00 
a ne ae es ik ei ee ee. sk ok 5 14.18 | 5 12. 02 | § 12.20 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ill 5 apr ee eda 4.25 4.31 | 9, 82 10. 53 | 10. 53 
Pi ihegode aeeducevéusbovens 4. 5D 4. 56 10. 30 | 10. 53 | . 10, 53 
Seattle, Wash.: 
a i a A SRE ee. A. § 7.63 6 7.70 6 10.07 | 6 10.35 6 10, 25 
Springfield, Iil.: 
EE EE Oe ene A EL eee es ae Sie ay See 5. 35 | 4.70 | 4.50 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
a a Sa 17.50 17, 38 115. 87 | 1 16, 22 116, 31 
2 ere ee 17, 65 17.53 115, 87 | 1 16. 04 1 16. 22 
UTC. 4.5. dc. cescecessehhedene CLEA Sure. EE a 111.30 | 1 8, 87 18. 87 








'Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

Fe cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the cual into the cellar. 

*All coal sald in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

*Pricesin Zone A. The cartage chargesin Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Decem- 
ber, 1922, $1.25t0 $1.75; and November and December, 1923, $1.25. These charges have been incinded in the 
price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average anq 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove ap 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 ;, 
1922, and for each month of 1923. An average price for the year 19|9 
has been made from the averages for January and July of that yea, 
The — prices for each month have been divided by this averac, 
price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative prices. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from the table. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNiItTpp 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 192; — 









































Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash. | Bitumin: 
| 
Year and month Stove. Chestnut. 
| Average | Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative | PC: , 
price. price. price. price. | | 
' 
1913— 
Average for year.......... $7. 73 100 $7.91 100 $5. 43 , 
te on wknninahosunn 7. 99 103 8.15 103 5. 48 
Pitiissd thier s<66ec0vee 7. 46 97 7.68 97 5. 39 " 
1914— 
| aE peeaee 7. 80 101 8. 00 101 5. 97 
eA toons n0nhee 7. 60 98 7.78 98 5. 46 1 
1915— 
I . 6téeceseenges ue 7. 83 101 7.99 101 5.71 10 
July Serre ceeeseseesseseeese 7. 54 98 7. 73 938 5. 44 4 
1916— 
NOT dine d0cn0tessheop 7.93 103 8.13 103 5. 69 ] 
dies? Sey 8.12 105 8. 28 105 5. 52 j 
a es an 9. 29 120 9. 40 119 6.96 128 
ee 9.08 118 9. 16 116 7. 21 j 
1918— 
tas ind occescpece 9. 88 128 10. 03 127 7.68 {] 
Deets detiabacccecsicese 9. 96 129 10, 07 127 7.92 16 
1919— 
pe 11, 51 149 11.61 147 7.90 
TPF ocincinipsegerccccctace ne 12,14 157 12.17 154 8.10 | 1 
1920— 
n,m 12. 59 163 12.77 161 8. 81 162 
Ee eer ee 14, 28 185 14, 33 181 10. 55 14 
tS ae teenies 15. 99 207 16. 13 204 11, 82 218 
ST SHER 14, 90 193 14. 95 189 10. 47 1% 
1922— 
SS pee ee 14, 98 194 15. 02 190 9. 89 192 
Petes Uilcteccccccedghan 14, 87 192 14, 92 189 9. 49 175 
1923— 
bias cos ccsscssasse 15. 43 200 15. 46 195 11.18 v1) 
RSs wcocaccecceece 15. 55 201 15. 53 196 11.14 2th 
emoe mdngrich cod eeene 15, 52 201 15, 51 196 11, 03 206 
PUssibe dl caseccocectenes 15. 07 195 15. 07 190 10. 46 192 
Dias Hheakows 9d “ong on 14, % 194 14. 96 189 10. 08 185 
PDD S dbs 0 ss t'vctdG bon 14. 98 194 14. 95 189 10. 04 18 
PT iititinn sid ke cng dememe 15. 10 195 15. 05 190 10. 04 18) 
NBs. . 00000 ccwesccees 15. 19 197 15,14 191 9. 94 1s) 
September ..............-- 15. 26 198 15, 21 192 9. 99 1s 
Raul aus ceebawe. 15, 83 205 15. 79 199 10, 12 1% 
November. ..........+-.- 15. 86 205 15, 82 200 10. 05 1s) 
Ph cncccccnscntens 15, 84 205 15. 80 200 9. 93 1s 
rorat 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.? 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the fi), 
1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prica, 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for naj.) 


gas have also been quoted for those cities where it is in genera! jj. 


or Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and may), 


l- 


factured gas, mixed. e prices shown do not include any ext), 


charge for service. 
NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 0% (pp 


15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15 AND DECEM»} Rs 


1922, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, BY CIT{! 



























































| | | 
lApr./Apr. Apr.|Apr./Apr. Apr tApr. Apr. May|Mar. Dee.|Mar. June S 
City. | 15, | 15, | 15,15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 
'1913./1914. | 1915.) 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919.) 1920. 1921 .| 1922. 1922.|1923. 1923. 
| se | eas tt 
SRE $1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00}$1. 00 $1. 15 $1. 15/$1. 9O/$1. 65 $1. 65/$1. 65/81. 65 
Maltimnege. .. .t. ©. <<<} -80| 80) .75) .75| .75| .75| .75| .75) .92| .92) .92) .92) 
Birmingham........... (1.00! .95| .95) .95) .95} .95) .95) .95) .88) .88 . ~ 80) . 80) 
Boston ...............-| .82) .82| .80| .80} .80) .85/ 1.02) 1.07) 1. 42) 1.34! 1.30) 1.25) 1.25) | 
Bridgeport............. | 1.00; 1.00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00 4 1. = 1. 10}! 1. 30) 1.60) 1. 50) 1.50) 1.50) | 
ERD vem | 1.00} 1.00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45)...0.). 0000/00 0.. ; 
, ee. fea | 1.50) 1. 50} 1.50) 1.50} 1. 50} 1.50! 1.50) 1. 50} 2. 10) 2.10) 2. 10, 2.10) 2. 10, 
Charleston............. | 1.10} 1.10} 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 00} 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 25] 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) | 
Chicago....... ee | .80) .80) .80} .80) .80} .76) .94) . 90} 1.29) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) | 
Cleveland.............. | 80) iso} [80] :80) | 80 = "80 80] .80| .80; .801 .80| .80\ 1.25 | 
Pee Oo | . 85) .80)} .80) .80) .80; .85 os - 95) . 95) - 95) 95} .95) .95) .95 
SINS c1.s ssc aagdaaes | .75| .75| .75) .75| .75) .75| «79 .79 .85| .79) .79) 79) .79) 7 
3 Soe z= - 80} .80) .80) .80) .95) .95) 1.05) 1.25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15] 1.15) 1.45) 1 
Houston. ........ BR ewe | 1.00} 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.00) L. 1. 09} 1.09) 1. 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) | 
Indianapolis. ..........! 60} .55| .55) .55) .55] .55) . has - 90} . 90)2 1.20)? 1.20/21. 1521. 1: 
Jacksonville. .......... | 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.25) 1.25] 1. 50} 1.75) 1.75 ge 1, 65) 1.65) 1.65 
Manchester............ | L. 10} 1. 10} 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 10} 1. 10)3 1.50)3 1.40)? 1.40)3 1.40)? 1.40 | 
Memphis. ............. | 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 60) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.10) 1. 35} 1. 35} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) | 
Milwaukee............. | 275] .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .90| .90| .98| .98| .98) 9 
Minneapolis......... 2--| «85 .80} .80) .77) .77| .77| 95) .95| 1.28) 1.02 ha bb 1. 05) 1.0 
| ae ee | 1.10} 1.10) 1.10, 1.10) 1.10) 1.10) 1. ae 1. 80} 1. 80} 1. 80) 1, 80) 1.80) 1. so 
Newark.........../.... | 1.00} .90' .90| .90} .90) .97| .97] 1. 15).1.40) 1. 40) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25 1 
New Haven............ | .90} .90) .90) .90} .90) 1.00) 1.10} 1. 10)11.10)! 1.10) .1. 45) 1. 45) 1.45) | 
New Orleans........... | 1. 10} 1.00) 1.00 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 30} 1. 30} 1. 30) 1. 45 1. 30) 1. 30) 1.30) | 
New York............. | .84 - 84 . 83) .83} .83] .83] . . 87/4 1.36/* 1.28) 1.215 1.21) 1. 23) 1 
: 
ES 1. 00} 1. 00! 1.00) 1.00} 1. 00) 1.20) 1. 1. 60) 1. 40) 1. 45 1. 35) 1. 40) 1.40) 1.35 | 
Oe eR ee ee 1. 15} 1.15) 1.15; 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.15) 1. 15) 1.15) 1.53) 1. 40) 1.35) 1.35 1. 35} | l 
ee es ree -90) . .90' .90} 85) . 85! .§ . 85) 1. 20} 1. 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20 | 
Philadelphia........... 1. 00 1. 00; 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00 
Pittsburgh............. 1. 00 1.00; 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) () 1 () |) 1) |) | 1 
Portiand, Me. ....isss 1.10 1.00; 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1. 1. 40) 1. 85) 1. 75) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 | 
Portland, Oreg........ - 95) OF .05 .905 .0F . . 95) 1. 67) 1. 1. 43} 1, 43) 1.43) 1.43 | 
Providence. ........... . 85 .85| . 85} . 85) 1.00) 1.30) 1. 30/1 1.25)1 1.25)1 1.15) 1.10)! 1.05)! 1.0 
Richmond............. . 90 -90, .80} .80) . 80) 1.00) 1.00) 1.30) 1. 30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 
Rochester.........¢..- - 95 85) 95) .95) .95) . ‘wy 188 1,10) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1. 00 
St. Louis.......... om .80° .80) .75| .75) . . 85] 1. 05) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00 
RB a's cenaccboccd .90, .85| .85] .85) . . 85] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) .85) . 
Salt Lake City......... 90, 90} .90} .90) 1. 10) 1.30)3 1.52)8 1.52)8 1.52)8 1.52)8 1.52)" 1.52 
San Francisco.......... = 85; .85) .85) .85 1, 05} 1.04] 1.04] .92} .92) .92| .92 
Savannah..............|..-.. view ~e wualesccclecees/eceee} 1.25) 1.60) 1.60) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45) | 
EE Ape ae ee 95, .95) .95) 1.15) L 1.30; 1. 70} 1. 1. 60} 1. 60) 1.60) 1.60 | 
SR Ree ae 1. 00 1.00 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 65) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55 | 
Sp field, Ml......... 1. 00 1.00 1, 00} 1. 00! 1. 00) 1. 10! 1. 10) 1. 40) 1. 140 1. 40} 1. 35) 1.35) 1 
gton, D.C..... . se . 93 «i 90) . - 95} 1. 25) 1.10) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1. 05 




















@ Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBpor REVIEW. 
1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 


2The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final decision |) 


the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
3 Plus 25 cents = month service charge. 
4The prices of two 


companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2) cen's |)! 


day. 
5 The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 24 cents per ly 


6 Sale of man gas discontinued. 
7 Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


[276] 
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pT PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON APRIL 
NE OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15 AND DECEMBER 
(92, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, BY CITTES— 



























































15, 
Concluded. 
Natural gas. 
———— - =>, , ee 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. jApr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | May| Mar.| Dec. sete I sanelaent. Dec. 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 4 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 1 15, 1 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913. |1914. |1915. |1916. /1917. one one 1920. |1921. |1922. |1922. |1923. |1923. |1923. |1923. 
—- agnees PS ae SRS I c=: a 
Buffalo... ..seceeseeees $0. 30)$0. 30) $0. 30}$0. 30)$0. 30)$0. 30 $0. 35) $0. 35)$0. 35/$0. 42)... .]..-.-f...../ 2.22. ethan 
Cincinnatl.....c0..-- 30} 30) 30) .30) 230) .35 £35) .35) .35] .50/$0. 50I$0. 50}$0. 50/$0. 50)... 
Cleveland.......---+-- 30} .30} .30) 30) .30) .30, .35) .35) .35! .40) .40) .40) 1. 45) 1, 45/190, 45 
en ee eee eS SE Bert Se 230.30, .30) .30) .30) .45) 645) 245) 45) 245) 245 
DallaB. ..cccsseccse}ec 45) .45 ~_ : t 45.45). 45) - -68| .63) .68} .68) _ . 68 
} | | ! 
Kansas City, Mo...... -27| .27 .27 .27| .30} .60 .80' .80! 2.80 1.80) 1.85) 1. 85) 89 1,85) 1.85 
Little Rock re oe -40; .40 - 40; -40; .40) .40 .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) . 45) » 45) 45) 1.55 
[sult . .ccesdSsdssiocs sa -62 .65 .65) .65) .65 .65 .65) .65) .65 .65) .65) .65) .65| .65 
Pittsburgh .....-+.e.. tae -28, .28, .28, .28, .28 * +35, 45, .50, .50) .50, .50) .50) 53 
| j | ; i j | 
Manufactured and natural gas, mized. 
| 3 het oo Gc ae ae Re Ger ae ie 
168 ARGUE . «sc ccdenahocensfoocan |$0. 68 $0. 68/$0. 68 $0. 68,$0. 75/$0. 75/$0. 75,$0. 76) $0. 69'$0. 68 $0. 68 $0. 68/$0. 68 
Sel <-cjucanhdamies ae ae Lovetivess’ lvebadicwuke ER SO ee wee #,62| 6.62 *.62, #61) *.61 


we oe a (ke o wo ee ae ew ee me Ie 


1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 8 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
heen computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15, 1922 and 1923. Relative prices 
have been computed by dividing the price of each year by the price 
in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in December, 1923, showed an 
increase of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From September, 1923, to 
December, 1923, there was an increase of 1 per cent. 


AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920; AND ON MAY 15, SEP- 
TEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1921; MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEM.- 
BER 15, 1922 AND 1923, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 


{Average prices in April, 1913 100.]} 








| 


| Average | Relative 





























| | 
Average | Relative |! va 
Date. price. price. ! Date. price. | price. 
| es A atin 
Ss < wo ee $0. 95 | eR eee $1. 30 | 137 
Me ececadees 94 99 || Mar. 15, 1922...........-...... 1. 29 136 
Aap Wace Aas <ccdcue 93 98 {i June 15, 1022...............-.. 1. 29 134 
Ss RON aay ie 92 en . od osepede 1.27 | 134 
iwi... .......... .92 2)  * = Seppe ees 1, 27 134 
ARE, Bp anccadtncacsdecs 95 ce docnces 1. 26 | 133 
ADC. 15, BOND aes... cecccecccce 1. 04 109 || June 15, 1923.................. 1. 26 | 133 
rina: ...... 1.09 115 || Sept. 15, 1923.........ccceceees i. 26 133 
MOP 16, Bi icastiineincccoatese 1. 32 139 || Dec. 15, 1923.......0seee-eeeee 1.27 i34 
OOPS. ED; Svietesdescccssdeve 1.31 138 
Net price. 
[277] 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt 
T hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1923. 

For the cities having more than one tariff for domestic consumers 
the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of the resi- 
dences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in each 
city, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 


ran 


RETAIL PRICES OF ELECTRICITY Ak 
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Determination of Demand. 


[| BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 py 

cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; anq 
power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heat, 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of th, 
rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but. |e 
than 1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ ya 
of demand ok been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity 9 
475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowa; 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watis 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours ;, 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the 
printed tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installation; 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average work. 
ingman’s home being, as a rule, within this range. 

n Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 70 pe 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. ] 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 4() pe: 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the presei 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con. 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determine| 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and al 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been <eter- 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 3) 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each addition! 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimate 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not include 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measur 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demain 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from Decem)' 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermine 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus (’ 
per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 5\’ 
watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. . 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspectio' 


and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding smz'! 


fans and heating and cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in December, 1923. 
W ‘een wholesale prices in December exhibited a strengthening 


tendency, a further slight reduction in the general level is 

shown by information gathered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics in representa- 
‘ive markets of the country. The bureau’s index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series weighted according to their 
commercial importance, declined to 151 for December compared with 
152 for the month before. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for November and December were collected, increases were shown in 
117 instances and decreases in 119 instances. In 168 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

Among farm products decreases in corn, beans, eggs, hides, and 
hops offset increases in wheat, cotton, potatoes, and wool, resulting 
in a net decrease for the group. Foodstuffs also averaged lower than 
in November, while fuel and lighting materials were considerably 
lower, due to further declines in bituminous coal, mid-continent crude 
petroleum, and gasoline. In the group of building materials reduc- 
tions in Douglas fir and southern yellow pine lumber and Portland 
cement brought the index number well below that of the preceding 
month. Lower prices also were reported for bran and millfeed 
middlings, and harness and sole leather, in the group of miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Cloths and clothing, due to strong advances in cotton goods, aver- 
aged higher than in November. Small increases also took place 
among pig iron, copper, lead, silver, tin and other metals. In the 
two groups of chemicals and drugs and house-furnishing goods no 
change in the general price level was reported. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 




















[1913—=100. | 
| 
1922 1923 
| 
Group. |—— —_———— 
December. | November. | December. 

SE UUNOONG S6cccccdecesecs ce 145 146 145 
La Ea ey ee | 144 148 147 
Cloths and clothing. ............. 194 201 203 
Fuel and lighting. ............... 216 167 162 
Metals and estal products....... 131 141 142 
Building materials........... ree 185 181 178 
Chemicals and drugs............. 130 130 |, 130 
House-furnishing goods........-.. 182 176 176 
ES SE ae ee 122 118 116 
a ee 156 152 | 151 | 








Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
declined 34 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials averaged 25 per 
cent lower than in December, 1922, while building materials, house- 
fwnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities were slightly lower. 
food articles, cloths and clothing, and metals and metal products 
were appreciably higher than in the corresponding month of last year. 
Farm products and chemicals and drugs were on a par with prices in 
December, 1922. 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, October to Decembe 
1923, and for Year 1923. | 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the Moyrm, 
| Lasor Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith the 
average prices in October, November, and December, 1923, of ¢), 
commodities included in the series of index numbers of whiolesa), 
prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For conyep. 
ience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based 9; 
average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to thy 
statement of absolute money prices. Average prices for the yey 
1923. also are included in the table. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR 
1923. Ne: 















































5 : Index number 
Average prices. (1913— 100), 
Commodity. —___. 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct.,|Nov.,) Dec. You 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. | 1923. ‘ue 1923. | 19% 
—_ 
Farm products. 
(a) Grains: 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago. -. . . $0.678| $0.656| $0.685) $0.660) 108.4) 105.0 109.5 in; 
orn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades............2.....2--- 1.011} .842) —.730|—. 821] 161.7] 134.7] 116.7 A314 
ON PRE RTOS a ers eee 1.007 - 816 - 709) - 811} 163.6) 132.5) 115.2 13) 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago. . 439 . 442 . 449 - 439} 116. 8} 117.5) 119.6 116.8 
Rye, No. 2, r bushel, Chicago f bicidnde ab & . 720 7 -701 - 752) 113.1) 111.2) 110.1 118 
Wheat, ushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago....... 1.197; 1.092; 1.192} 1.155) 131.1) 119.6) 121.8 1% 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago............ 1.097; 1.061; 1.083) 1.170) 111.2) 107.5) loos 1187 
No. 2, hard winter, KansasCity...... 1.114 1.099 1.115 1.112) 127.1; 125.3) 127.2) 124 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis..| 1.172} 1.109) 1.122) 1.181 134.2) 127.0) 128.4 | 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg....| 1.073; 1.060, 1.028; 1.210) 116.0) 114.1) lilo 
(b) Live stock and poultry: | 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Gene WO NEOs nuk oo. os te | 11.820} 11.156; 11.025) 10.978) 132.4) 125.0) 12 ys 
a eee | 10.450; 9.844) 9.785) 9.952) 122.8 115.7) | 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
fil we a aS | 7.775 7.1311 7.050! 7.6901 92.9 85.2! 81.3! 91 
RS BETTS epee npr peeepryres | 7.665) 6.969) 6.965) 7.839) 90.7 82.4) S24 w 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— | 
wes, native, all grades.............. | §.275 5.656 6.440} 6.101) 112.5 120.7) 137 ) 
Lambs, western, to choice... -.. 12.775, 12.275, 12.500) 18.446) 163.9, 157.5) 160.5 | 
Wethers, fad, good to choice.......... 6.950 7.156, 8.000) 7.648) 130.0, 133.8) 149.5 1 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Cc cago Nae ES ee -178 - 155 -170) - 208) 115.5, 100.6) 110.5 134.4 
New York........... | EE - - 223 - 236 . 231 .255| 138.9 137.4] 138.2) 122 
(c) Other farm ucts: 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, 
an Rub RD debe hes dgde cv'ngas} cape 6. 950 7.539) 174.2 163.7) 14 189 
ver seed, contract grades r 100 
ial un » Chica an ete 4 at 22.200 19.315) 134.4 127.1) 121.7 1169 
tton, mi g, per pound— fd 
NOW OFM. ca. -c,ie.ceeee-cbe 292, 287} 229.5) 266.5] 276.5) 22.0 
) 2 poseb Oboes ppapaags ges -301 234.9) 273.5) 279.5) 228.4 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin..} 40.900 43.690) 187.7) 210.7} 209.0) 2005 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, western, Boston............... 395 350| 157.1) 217.7] 190. 4) 139 
SE clsanerecssevescos spe. - 353) 315} 156.1) 214.3) 187.8) 139 
Extra firsts, Ee - 410; - 336) 183.3) 250.3) 213.5) 1o)2 
Candied, New Orleans. .............- - 347, -316) 148.1) 147.2) 140.5) 1347 
Firsts, New York SE Ty PA IPR ES Ae - 391) -347| 157.0) 211.8) 187.5) 159. 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia...| . 434 382] 164.6, 236.7| 196.3) 145.1 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco... ..... 445 - 334] 166.2) 161.7) 159.2) 124./ 
Flaxseed, No.1, per bushel, Minneapolis..| 2.474 2.737| 183.4 178.8) 181 5 202.9 
Ha ton— jas | ool 
, alfa, No.1, Kansas City.........-.. 25. 23. 827) 176.2) 176.2) 180. 1) 168.0 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati... -- 22. 050 19. 101| 145.3 149.6) 154.4) 1226 
Timoth No. 1, Chi¢ago.....-.+.++-- 26. 200 23, 789] 163.5) 165.3, 162.2) 1184 
Hides and skins per pound— 7 
Calfskins, o. 1, country, Chicago... .. 156. ~157| 82.7) 78.5, 79.7) 84 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York..... . . 918 - 925! 129.2) 121.3) 117.4) 190. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 71 
embe WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR 
T, 1923—Continued. 
—= = a - — ——___—— j ————$_ = 
. . Silas Index numbers 
NTHLY Average prices. (1913— 100). 
th the Commodity. rs a 
of the Oct., | Nov., | Dec., Year | Oct.,| Nov.,| Dec.,| Year 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 
D1esale 
NVep. — 
ed n Farm products—Concluded. | 
On 
to the (c) Other farm products—Coneluded. | 
tides and skins, per pound—Concluded. 
> Vear Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, | 
. 6 EE ay eer eo. $0. 088; $0.074; $0.081) $0.108, 58.3) 49.3) 53.4) 71.2 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, | | 
Se dntihs Vane hsonec0ce ae . 154 . 141 . 136 . 167; 83.7) 76.8) 74.1) 90.6 
YEAR Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, | 
_ hic ccasscpegsesccues .1255 = .115) =. 114) Ss. 149] 69.11 63.6) 63.1) 82.4 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— | 
— New York State, New York.........- . 563 . 553 . 540 - 321) 211.4 207.5) 202.8) 120.7 
Pacific, Portland, Oreg.............-. 297} 238 .208| =. 155) 172.5, 138.2] 119.3] 90.: 
“ Milk, fluid, per quart— | | 
| CREE ih Aiinle dpbtin co cccdetecses ceil . 069) . 069 . 069 . 066) 162.1) 162.1) 162.1) 153.1 
— OR ee ee . 084 . 082 . 077 . 076) 188.7) 184.9) 173.6) 171.6 
ot io besvcnccebesueseunis . 068 . 068 . 068 . 068] 158.1) 158.1) 158.1) 158.1 
Yoar Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, 
1923, ChiceG@s:. «actus seeecs ee eae 2.680; 2.688) 2.625 3.179) 170.5) 170. 9) 167.0) 202.3 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va.. . 059 - 054 . 053 . 063) 166. 5) 151. 5) 149. 6) 178.6 
ae Potatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, | | 
ES Bg panes itinaea nial 1.110} 1.038} 1.075) = 1. 457| 108.4) 101.3) 105.0) 142.4 
105.8 Sweet, No.1, per five-eighths bushel, 
EE De tecncshesecneunmena .694, 1.090) 1.556 . 824) 143. 8} 225.9) 322.5) 170.7 
7) 131.4 Rice, pe und, New Orleans— | 
2) 131.8 Blue Rose, head, clean............... . 048 . 048 . 046 O41) (1) | (1) | OY) | 
6) 116.8 Honduras, hea«:, clean.............-.. . 053 . 053 . 055) . 055) 103.6) 103.6) 108.1) 108.7 
1 118.2 Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per | 
100 pounds, Louisville, Ky............. 28.000} 28.000} 28.000) 27.779) 212.1) 212.1) 212.1) 210.4 
8 128 Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 
8) 118.7 Fine clothing, scoured...............-. 1. 270 1, 270 1. 297 1. 376} 205. 8; 205. 8) 210. 1} 223.0 
2} 124 Fine, delaine, scoured ..............-.. 1. 262 1. 286 1.310 1. 333) 229. 7| 233. 9 238. 4) 242.5 
4] 13 Half blood, scoured..............-... 1.174, 1.174 1.196] 1.196) 236.2) 236.2) 240.3) 240.3 
6} 130 One-fourth and three-eighths grades, | 
SG + the tints dddbok > sane Tr - 946) . 946 . 964 979) 197.6) 197. " 201. 3) 204. 4 
12 Poods. | 
117 (a) Meats: j 
Beef, fresh, per pound— | 
9] Jarcass, good native steers, Chicago. -| 175) -175 -171 - 158) 135.1) 135.1) 132.3) 122.1 
92.7 Sides, native, New York............. 151 .142; 166 145) 120.2) 113.3) 132.8) 116.1 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 
{) 130.2 DOUMEEN: BOO, WORKS dn. ccccepccccc sens 15.900} 16.500) 16.500) 15.875) 84.0) 87.2) 87.2) 83.9 
4) 172.5 Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago. . . .- . . 219 . 209) - 205 - 212) 131. 5} 125.6) 123.2) 127.3 
) 143. Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago. .. . .. . 230 . 236, .230 . 253) 154.7] 158.7) 154.7} 170.3 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York.. .12%,  =.124)~—(i«w«d2 - 119) 122. 9} 120. 8) 136.6) 116.2 
134.8 Pork, fresh, per pound— 
152.3 i a . 210 . 156 133 . 180} 141.3] 105.0) 89.2) 120.8 
Loins, western, New York..........-. . 243 . 169 . 155 - 190) 159.2) 111.0) 101.8) 124.9 
Pork, cured— | 
139.0 Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), 
Ee eRe A Srp ot 25.700; 25. 875| 25.688] 26.322) 114.4) 115.1) 114.3) 117.1 
| 116.9 Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago. .... 113 - 116 -114 -114| 91.7} 94.1; 92.3) 91.8 
Sides, short, clear, per pond, Chicago - 120 .123 «115 -120, 94. 96.6, 90.3) 94.0 


4 
7 
4 
Poultry, dressed, r pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago. ............... . 249 . 218 . 218 . 245] 172.2) 150,.4| 150.4) 169.2 
2 
3 


| 226.0 
} 228.9 
} 200.5 Fowls, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New 

York 138.7] 132.3 


I 
| 1393 147.3) 161.4) 17 


Veal, fresh, good, per am Chicago. ... .171 . 137 - 150 165 





























| 1393 (b) Butter, cheese, and mi 
| 150.2 Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— | 
| B47 ei i ht cas aaisaietie o-ecnnen | -478 . 520 . 535 - 471 150. 7) 163.9 168.7 148.4 
139.2 ee nn, cnnacemenbes | 4641 .515| .534 . 460} 149.3) 165.9, 172.0, 148.3 
| 145.1 I Riv diene sscaccosscsccans | «22; 480). 495) 485) 1) | (2) | | CY 
124.7 PS eins -cccccceboce-cccese | 496; .530) 550] = 501 147. 6) 157. 7, 163.6) 149.2 
202.9 Reeds ss cclnedege octet - 476 . 524 . 546 . 468) 147. 5) 162.6) 169.3) 145.2 
lilt la I .488| .536) .558) .477| 149.6] 164.5 171.1) 146.2 
168.0 tive nbndcssccdccccceschos - 478 . 520 - 543 . 467) 154. 5} 168.3, 175.6 151.0 
122.6 ES ba ii bikics cwepiviwacam ‘ - 513 515 . 519 - 487; 161.6) 162.4, 163.6, 153.7 
148.4 Cheese, whole, milk, per pound— | 
s American, twins, C. Re icagecsccum s - 243 . 239 . 221 . 232) 171.4) 168.6, 155.5 163.5 
83.4 State, fresh flats, colored, average, 
130.1 ET CT, - 256 . 241 .214 . 241) 165.8] 156.1) 139.1, 156.7 
California flats,fancy, San Francisco. . - 291 . 289) . 253 .256' 182, 7! 181.3) 158.4, 160.7 
} No 1913 base price. 2 As to score. 
[287] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND ypap WHO! 
1923—Continued. ’ oo 
Average prices. oe 
Commodity. She bea Fe 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct.,|Nov.,| D: Wane 
1928” | 1923” | 1923” | 1923. | 19237] 19237] io 
Foods—Continued. | 
(b) mg? cheese, and milk—Concluded. ot 
ilk, fluid. (See Farm products.) Pe 
Mine” pone hae per case of 48 14-ounce 
tins, ey Sl ane tans nb Smentale ond $6.200| $6.256) $6.275) $6 131.9) 133.1) 133.5. 132. R 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce Se 
tins, New York AE en nl py ih TA RS m 4.700, 4.700; 4,613) 4.708) 133.0) 133.0) 130. 
(c) Other foods: | SI 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm 
B nye und 
r er ty T 
sib 0 EE RE ae . 078) . 078 . 078} .076} 182.0) 182.0) 1% 737 T 
EE RS - 062. - 062 - 062 -062| 174.7] 174.7) 174.7 174.7 V 
BEET SID amen cgage ccs chans sc ccome -058, .058 - 058 -059} 190.8) 190.8} 190.8 19 
ge EE a. - 069: - 069 - 069 - 069} 162.5) 162.5) 162.5 Is2 
Ben Framoieed.............c0-+----e- - 069} - 069 - 069) +069) 173.0; 173.0) 173 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New 
Et et IE ETE SRE SF -113 11 . 131 115) 73.5 72.6 85.3) 75.2 
arg Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York.. lil - 110 1 -115} 99.3) 98.3) 98.3 lo 
a, South Sea) sun dried, per pound, v 
ST Stetina deaedbctdl veesccs ane - 053 . 053 - 054 -052} 50.4) 50.4) 51.8 V 
a , per dozen. (See Farm prod- | 
Fish— | 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 
100 pounds, Gloucester, Mass... .... 8.250, 8.250) 8.500) 7.679) 123.0) 123.0) 126.7 | 
oy large, ae. barrel (180- 
a ee ee ere F 7.500; 7.500) 8.500, 7.577) 113.2) 113.2) 128 
Mackerel, sa t, large, 3s, per barrel, 
TE oe ton cheb. bonnes 11.385) 11.385) 11.880) 11.468) 102.6) 102.6) 10 
Salmon” canned, Alaska, red, per 
dozen, factory................-....- 2.375} 2.375} 2.375 2.378 162.6 162.6) 16 
Flour, rye, white, per barre, , Minneapolis.| 3.795) 3.675) 4.000) 4.196) 121.5 117.7| 128 
Flour, wheat, per \ 
Winter patents, Kansas City......... 6.156, 5.988) 5.940) 6.159) 153.5) 149.3) 145 
Winter straights, Kansas City........ 5.400) 5.213) 5.130} 5.353) 140.4) 135.5] 133 
Standard patents, Minneapolis. ...... 6.200) 6.038 6.100) 6.385) 135.3) 131.7) 133 
Second patents, Minneapoli ee or 6.025, 5.850); 5.906) 6.191) 136.2) 132.3) 133. 
Patents, Portland, Oreg.............. 6.567; 6.567; 6.426} 7.211] 146.1) 146.1) 142.9) lw (a) E 
Patents, soft winter, St. Leuis....... 5. 500 5. 356 5.410 5. 802} 120.5) 117.3) 118.: 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis. . 4.769} 4.800; 4.675) 5.112) 112.1! 112.9) 109.9 1 
Patents, 1 = = ce eed cma: 5.225} 5.250] 5.1201 5.694] 110.6) 111.1) 108.3 
rr, posaeed per case, New York— 
hes, California, standard, 2}s..... 1.300} 1.300} 1.800) 1.871/ 128.6 118.6 118. , 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, stand- . 
oo, 6S ee eee 3.325} 3.325) 3.325] 3.505] 162.0) 162.0) 162 
Fruits, dried. per pound, New York— 
Apples, yorepecsted, St State, choice..... : - 105 115 - 109} 143.2 2 146.7) 159.8 11.4 
bine 66d edad “tl - 119 - 115 - 137] 176.2) 154.9) 150.1 17.8 
Prunes, Californta: 60:3 aes dhaeeen . 077 . 079 075 . 089; 117.4) 120.1) 114.3 125.5 
meal coast, socked, pear are . 090; -077 .071 -092) 124.0} 105.5) 98.2 12 
Apples, Baldwins, 4g tages gene 3. 833; 3.969) 3.938 4.997) 120.8 125.1) 124.) 
Bananas a 9s, per bunch, 
ey . ee i eee 2. 275 2. 125 2.125} 2.285) 147.8) 138.1) 138.1 | 
Lemons, California, choice, per box 
OMe bbe tbesdse0edberccccebes 7.050; 4.813 3.750) 6.510) 122.1) 83.4) 65.0 112.5 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, 
Oo ae cere ewes ess scoeesess+ soe 6.300, 7.594) 5.500) 5.168) 142.5 171.8, 124.4, 110. 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New | 
PER Hie bedi hin 5 4$060600crercesssbes 3.840, 3.710; 3.510) 3.417) 179.7| 173.6) 164.2 159.8 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 
pounds, f. 0.’ b. mili.........2.......... 2.120} 1.825; 1.610) 1.719] 128.4 110.6 97.5. 104.2 
Lard, ortne,, contract, per pound, New 
s... opine Pith Avioli bebeathel bs + « depec td coehe . .141 1 - 123) 120.9) 128.1 120.0) 111.5 (b) | 
oe White, tree a, Gibberes vs <~ ing 2. 1.775) 1.560) 1. 129.3) 110.9, 97.5) 104.3 
Philadelphia. OE AER. 2.7 2.700| 2.325} 2.265) 189.5) 188.3, 162.2, 154.0 
Molen ss, New Orleans, fey, por glioa, ; 
MPR Plies Soctyane code ces sis ede . . 565 ‘ 148.4) 148.4, 158.2) 145.9 
PR gnc ntoty in berzels (189 pounds), i : 
100 pounds, New York............. 3.111] 3.087 3. 3.147) 125.7) 125.1, 124. ‘ 127.2 
Oleomarenrine, 8 standard, uncolored, per ‘ 
a pe ann Van ccuese > += 2 0ns -215) 222); - 209} 132.3) 136.6) 138. 5 128.8 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago... ____ 123! 6144! 5 .128' 110.5) 125.0! 131.4) 110.6 
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YEAR WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR 
’ ou i Sd 1923—-Continued. 
~ ————— ao anon = | og = se — 
, dex bers 
| Average prices. ae 
Commodity. 
7 Oct. Nov., | Dec., Year | Oct., |Nov .,| Dec.,| Year 
> 1923. | 1923. 1923, 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 
Foods—Concluded. | 
, Other foods—Concluded. 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, A 
NS a AE BS | $0.110} $0.110) $0.110) $0.107) 100.9) 101.4) 101.4) 99.0 
2.8 Rice. (See Farm products.) | 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 | 
pounds), Chicago ee a a | 2.490 2. 490 2. 490 2. 472; 244.1) 244.1) 244.1) 242.3 
puaer, per pound, New York— | } 
Granulated, in barrels................ . 090 . 087 . 088 . 084) 210.1) 202.6) 207.0) 197.7 
Raw, 96° centrifugal.................. .076, 073 .073} 070! 217.1) 208.0) 208.9) 200.3 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago... __. | 0981 = 096! «= .098 «= 001, 122.5) 120.4! 116.2) 114.3 
78.7 Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York.. - 310 - 310 310 .310) 124.8) 124.8) 124.8! 124.8 
174.7 Vegetables, canned— ‘| | 
19 Corn, Maryland, standard, per dozen, | } 
lt RRS UO | .875| .875) .875 864, 138.0) 138.0, 138.0) 136.1 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per | 
> Shee | 1.350, 1.350) 1.350) 1.350) 155.8) 155.8) 155.8) 155.8 
75.2 Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. | 
3, per dozen, New York....../..... | 1.500) 1.500) 1.500) 1.683 115.4] 115.4) 115.4) 129.5 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) | | | 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New | | 
i RN aS | . L006) . 101 - 103} 102; 74.3| 75.3} 7%. 2) 75. 7 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, | | 
gee sited aE . 106) 117 118 -116 175.1) 192.6 193.6 191.1 
14.5 Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, | 
er pound, New ‘Yor Minaditehénacnit . 120 -ll . 110 113 164.8) 162.3, 151.3, 155.3 
O iveoil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, a 
(I S aes . 700 iL, 700) 1. 700 1,751, 100.7; 100.7) 100.7) 103.7 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. o. b. 
IE Th tee, rc... 22ceos. ore | . 130 aa 1m as) | O | O | © 
ome bean, crude, in barrels, per | 
d, New York.................. 110} 110, 110 117 179.7} 179.7 179.7) 190.4 
Vinegar, ier 40 grain, in barrels, per | 
gallon, NE Se itn th cxesnees . 190 - 190) . 190) . 205 170.2; 170.2 170.2) 183.7 
Cloths and clothing. | | 
(a) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— | 
Little boy’ Ss, gun metal, blucher...... } 1,615; 1.615) 1.615) 1.615 166.5) 166.5, 166.5) 166.5 
Child’s fun metal , polish, high cut... 1,568 1.568) 1.568) 1.568) 181.7) 181.7 181.7) 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici polish, high cut. -| 1.853) 1.853) 1.853) 1.853 173.2) 173.2 173.2) 173.2 
- Youths’, gun metal, blucher.. owliaal oy 1.473; 1.473) 1.473 143.4) 143.4 143.4 143.4 
en’s— i 
Black, calf, blucher........-.....-... | 6.250) 6. 250) 6.250} 6.427) 200. 3 200.8 200.8 206.4 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal...._.. | 4.850) 4.850) 4.850) 4,850) 153.2! 153.2 153.2) 153.2 
Ih4 Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side | | 
78,8 ite Patera alain alliage | 3.150) 3.150) 3.150 3,150) 140.8) 140.8 140.8 140.8 
35,5 Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher..! 4.350; 4.350) 4.350} 4.397 222.5) 222.5 222.5 224.9 
9 Mahogany, chrome, side, ‘Goodyear | 
welt, bal.........................-| 3.600) 3.600; 3.600] 3.620 223. 3) 223.3) 223.3 224.5 
57 4 Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf......., 4.850) 4.850] 4.850, 4.850, 153.2) 153.2! 153.2! 153.2 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side | 
pee or Ee 3.350, 3.350) 3.350) 3,350, 149.7) 149.7) 149.7, 149.7 
Chocolate, elk, blucher............... 1.739 1.739) 1.739) 1.770) 122.1) 122.1) 122.1) 124.3 
9 - Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt....... 6.000; 6.000; 6.000; 6.000 209. 3 209.3 209.3) 209.3 
omen’s— } 
16.9 Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch | | 
FN lla ea am | 4.250, 4.250) 4.250; 4.250) 141.7) 141.7 141.7) 141.7 
, Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace ox- | 
Ry a SS 4.150, 4.150, 4.150) 4.126 190.9 190.9 190.9 189.9 
4.2 <M, black, McKay sewed, lace ox- 0 
De RSee dee cccebcecccacceccecccccs 3. 500 3. 500 3.500; 3. 476) 235. 0} 235.0) 235.0) 233. 4 
15 Sapuadiadhir’ ganas. McKay sewed..| 3.600, 3.600, 3.600; 3.600) 261.8) 261.8) 261.8) 261.8 
(0) Cotton goods, factory: | | 
4,3 Denims Massachisetts, 2.20 yards to the | 
8,0 pound, AE EE RIE . 263 . 274 - 259; 194, 4) 204. 4) 213. 5) 201.3 
Drillings, br powe | per } yard— | 
5.9 D standard, 30-inch... 165 . 182 . 184 ~ 171) 199.4) 219.6; 222.1) 207.3 
Pepperell, 29 inch, 2.85 yards to the | | | 
7.9 Es cvcscboscccasdecsesccehs 175, .186) .198 .178) 212.6) 226.4) 240.2) 215.7 
“i ' No 1913 base price. 
0.6 
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1923—Continued. 
Average prices Index num!» 
. E (1913= 1% 
Commodity. _— 
Oct., | Nov., | Dee., | Year | Oct.,|Nov., Dx 
1923. 1923, 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 192 
Cloths and clothing—Continued. 
(b) Cotton goods, factory—Concluded. 
Flannels, per yard— 
Colored, 2:75 yards to the pound......| $0.218} $0.218) (3) $0. 215} 214.7} 214.7...... 9 
4 Unbleached , 3.80 yards to the pound. . -171 -171; (4) - 169) 230.7) 230.7 ......| 9 
Ginghams, per y 
‘Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the 
iss tN ehitiin «6 nutes ses vod . 144 - 144) $0,144 - 143} 221. 5} 221. 5) 221 
Lancaster, 264-inch, 6.50 yards to the 
ath satin onc <aiiilles cool . 144 . 144 . 144 - 147} 233.0) 233.0) 233. 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— , 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn........ 1.800} 1.873) 1,900) 1.778, 223.7) 232.8 236.2 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, 
EERIE Re 2.550} 2.550; 2.550) 2.623) 144.0) 144.0, 144.0 14 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce. . ... 1.764) 1.764, 1.764) 1.820) 176.4) 176.4) 176. 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
Fruit of the Loom....>............... .176) = .181} . 181]. 185) 206.3) 211.6) 211 
RE EERSTE, Eee . 162 . 166 . 176 - 166) 200. 1) 205. 8, 217 
EE Snes wheats ans «xed seep 4 . 152 - 155 - 155 « 157| 189.0} 193.5, 193 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the 
ic coschsus dense s 075 . 079 . 081 . 075) 217.4) 229.3, 235 
Wamsutta, nainsook..................... - 235 . 235 . 235 » 235, 255. 3) 255.3, 255 
ee eee 4/4, per yard— 
In Hi d, 2.85 yards to the pound. . 160 . 160 .175 . 163) 190.0} 190.0, 207 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound... . 150 . 159 . 165 152) 204.6) 216.5, 225 
Ware Shoals ‘peste to the pound... . - 125 . 128 . 133 . 123) 203.6) 207.8 217 
Thread, 6-cord, J. P. Coats, per spool. . . 058 - 058) - 058) . 058} 148.7} 148.7, 148 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen 
PATMENEtS.. . ..---2.------ ees eee ees 7.000} 7.067} 7.250} 7.200) 195.7) 197.7, 202 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, 
PE Prkantin Gadus age sittéeoes b> 12. 500} 13.000) 14,500) 12.625) 182.4) 189.7, 211.6 
Yarn, per pound— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
SM bdenciiensens <édsnoccece) é . 461 . 501 . 533) - 448) 208. 1) 226.3 240. 7 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
re ee 494, 540). 564). 486) 199. 5) 218.2 227.5 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2..... 499} 541). 555} s«. 488) 214. 8) 232.7) 238.7 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2..... 604} .654) 682}  .632! 157.6] 170.5) 178. 
(c) Woolen and worsted goods, factory: | 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, 
ET BEN 400s dibhadeiinsic ch abass >. cee 1.000} 1.000; 1.000} 1.017) 215.8) 215.8) 215 
Overcoating, heavy, 30 to 31 ounce, 
SE vntnencavacdsconeses>< 2.900} 2.900; 2.900, 2.900 @) | @ | @ 
Suiting, per yard— 
; t Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce...-.. 3. 263} 3.263) 3.263) 3.240) 236.1) 236.1) 236 
Middlesex,wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce. | 3.690| 3.690, 3 3. 623| 238. 8| 238.8, 238.5 
Berge, 11-ounce Seidiiiiin gh « «aiid olin noth 2.588} 2.588) 2.588] 2.604) 228.9) 228.9) 228.9 
Unfinished worsted, 13-ounce........ 2. 183} 2.183) (8) 2.168) @) | ©) | © 
Bi Trousering, cotton warp, 11/11}-ounce, 
qh EE Is ines 4 sy 0 ake 5 « « dita bo oil 1.700, 1.700| 1.700} 1. 708) 150. 2| 150.2) 150 
* Underwear— 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen 
bi NLS lth abide dps daha qh «0 4a 33. 000} 33.000) 33.000) 33. 168. 5} 168.5; 168. 
a Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, 
ih Ee EE 8 waite GN dp dbo a dulbbiasc 0c kd 29. 400} 29.400) 29.400) 29. 299. 5} 299. 5) 299 
' Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
1) roadcloth, 94-ounce, 54-56-inch..... . 2.325} 2.325) 2.325) 2.257] 176.7) 176.7) 176.7 
a French serge, 35-inch................. 775 775 . 775 753) 234.9) 234.9) 224 
q aml cloth, cotton warp............ . 365 . 365 . 365 . 363} 192.1) 192.1) 192 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch... . 635) . 635 - 635 “é33) 196. 3} 196.3) 196 
_ Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch....; 1.035) 1.035; 1.035) 1.024] 184.0} 184.0) 184 
Yarn, per pound— 
. Crossbred stock, 2/32s, per pound..... 1.650} 1.650] 1.650} 1. 729} 212. 4| 212. 4| 212 
ij Half blood, age SEES s 00 cvckba 2.200} 2.150) 2.150) 2.250) 197.1) 192.6) 192 
Hh @ one 50s, per pound...... 2.450! 2.400 7 2. 565) 232. 4) 227.7) 227.7) 2+ 
; i us 
shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per 
. , New ee Seebeberecubddecccetl 1.777, 1.777; 1.777, 1.977) 198.9) 198.9) 198. 9 221. 
iu raw, per pound— 
Th China, Canton filature, extra extra Bi 
. gate aa Amt 9.041] 7.909] 7.536] 8 157] 258. 4) 226.0) 215.4) 233.1 
iF i No 1913 base price. 3 No quotation. 
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YEAR 1923—Continued. 
‘: Average prices Index numbers 
= (1913= 100). 
Commodity. _ or  cineepenetnsaiepes pene 
te, Oct., Nov., | Dec., | Year Oct., | Nov., Dec.,| Year 
Year 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 
| 1923 ! } ' 
Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 
(d) Silk, ete.—Concluded. | | 
Silk, raw, per pound—Concluded. | 
apan, Kansai, No. 1, New York..... $7. 840) $7,840) $7.742, $8. 228) 215.4) 215.4) 212.7) 226.1 
-| 212.4 Japan, Special, extra,extra, NewYork.| 8.330) 8.232) 8.036 8.653) 204.4 202.1) 197.2) 212.4 
| <3.6 Silk yarn, per pound, New York— | 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1............ 5.370 5.341) 5.194) 5.073) 184.1) 183.1) 178.1) 173.9 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No.1......| 6.497, 6.468 6.399 6.155) 187.4) 186.6) 184.6 177.6 
220, | 
) Fuel and lighting. | 
237.7 
| (a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, | 
| 221.0 tidewater: 
ins cc ennge cosune ass canes <n 11.217; 14.123) 10.821) 10.749) 252.3) 250.2) 243.4; 241.8 
} 148.1 CT deeds ntrinte = cagtace senna | 11.471} 11.478) 11. 476} 10. 880} 215. 9| 216.0) 216.0) 204.8 
) 18i.9 ns cenemes acesedet ..| 11.471} 11.479} 11. 467) 10. 865) 226. 5) 226.7) 226. 5; 214.6 
itis eantesesacqes aay tt. | 11.472) 11.481) 11.471) 10.078) 226. 7| 226.8) 226.6) 214.9 
| £16.38 (b) Bituminous coal: 
A). § Mine run, per net ton, Sic wines: Gandia |} 4,600) 4.525) 4. 450) 4.988} (*) (*) (1) (*) 
| 195.6 Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago...... | 5.963) 5.888) 5.140) 6.126] (') (1) Q@) | @) 
f. Screenings, per net ton, Chicago.......... 2. 600) 2.738; 3.260) 3.153] () (') @) | @) 
ohiel Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincin- 
0.4 ites dint pteentnmet e660 2enne of 3.890, 3. 890 3.390} 4.307) 176.8) 176.8 154.1 195.8 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net | 
I. 8 SE BE sinns«kkcopeénes++4000+< 4.990; 4.490) 3.990) 5.719) 206.8) 186.1) 165.4, 237.1 
“Ui. 4 Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Nor- | | 
199, § Sa lilt a i a 4.750| 4.750) 4.750) 5.833) 158.3) 158.3) 158.3) 194.4 
148, Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh...| 4.000; 4.000) 4.000) 4.604 () | @) | @ | @) 
(c) Other fuel and lighting: 
on Coke, Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, 
ould Cts cherie o dca ckpceenscdnnnda 3.850) 3.813) 4.000) 5.356) 157. 8) 156.9) 164.0, 219.5 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York... - 185 . 170) ~155 - 207] 109. 9) 104. Q 92.1) 122.8 
154.3 Matches, average of several brands, per 
Es Sere 1.540) 1.540) 1.540) 1.540) 189.7) 499 7) 189.7) 189.7 
pt Crude petroleum, per barrel, at wells— | | 
sels EE cterachtenbesayvecedcces -610} 610) 610}. 616} 174.3) 474. 3) 174.3) 176.1 
Kansas—Oklahoma ............-..-.-- 1.238} 1.050) 1.015) 1.438) 132.5) 419 4) 108.6) 153.9 
196. Pennsylvania. ......  paihienwadeness 2.500) 2.388) 2.475, 3. 102] 102.0] 97 4) 101.0, 126.6 
210.0 Refined petroleum, per gallon, New pee 
164. 9 York— 
Standard white, 110° fire test......... 130} 140). 140 ~—. 131] 150.6) yg 9) 162.2) 152.1 
19.4 Water white, 150° fire test............ ap +220, «22 | 214) 170.3) 178, 4, 178.4) 173.2 
Metals and metal products. 
| | | 
as (a) Iron and steel: 
ro D Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
on 9 Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent........ 6. 085} 149.4) 149, 4) 149.4) 146.6 
“a o ae eeeee. Sit per cent.........- 5. 435) 163. 2| 163.9) 163.2) 159.8 
ig iron, per gross ton— 
me Basic, v furnace..... Orecccccoees 25. 808) 159.8) 142, 0) 142.8) 175.5 
150 Bessemer, Pittsburgh................ 28. 972} 157. 4| 145. 3} 143.8) 169.1 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh. 28. 164) 158.5) 147.7) 148. 4| 175.9 
, Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala..... 23. 827| 173.6) 167.9} 179.6} 203.8 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard . . 115. 846} 188. 7| 186.6| 186, 1| 198.7 
00 § Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross 
y Der ineeend nine hrdescmend ahedbe as 42. 168) 172. 4) 161.0) 156.0) 168.7 
71.¢ ’ 
<p Best refined, Philadelphia............ 033) 173. 4) 177.1] 177.1) 174.0 
+: Common, Pittsburgh................. 081 197.0} 189. 7| 189.7) 188.5 
195.6 Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pitts- | 
1s? 1 .. eee pec atademned 2.285} 174.4) #74. 4| 174. 4| 166.1 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... 3. 035) 170.4) 170.4) 170. 4| 166.8 
9 6 Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New 
01 5 2 —) Ey ERE 60. 314) 272.1) 269. 5| 267.9) 258.1 
43. 3 Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
iincdbensesdehsnddenndentinn 2.347, 172.7) 170.9) 169.1) 168.9 
Steel , per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
4 iedbab ctbandcocesctccoccected 41. 654) 155.1) 155.1) 155. 1) a. 
i abd ddhve dadav cht qeetead a ' 153. 3 53. 3) : 
Steel, : a ds, 41.750) 153.3) 153.3) 153 | 
7 Se sewed 2. 357| 155.0} 155.0} 155.0) 152.2 














‘No 1913 base price. 
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1923—Continued. 
Average prices Index nur 
; re (191 
Commodity. 
Oct., | Nov. | Dec., Year | Oct. ‘| Nov [iD \ 
| 4923. | 12923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. | 1923 ae 














Metals and metal products —Concluded. 


(a) Tron and steel—Concluded. | 
Steel plate, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh.| $0.025, $0.025, $0. 025, $0. 024) 168. % 168.9 





Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
es SEE 3 cna ano + seee~s 43.000 43. os 43.000, 43.000, 158.6) 153.4) | 
en hearth, standard............. -| 43.000) 43.000) 43.000) 43.000) 143. 3H 143. 3) 
Steel Tanwete. black, per pound, Pittsburgh. . 088 . 038 . 083 . 087} 171.2 171.2) 17 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, | 
teak Me on nimenunnredese® - 2.509 2.500; 2.500; 2.423) 165.5) 165.5) 1 
Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box 
(200 pounds), Pittsburgh..............- 11.300; 11.300, 11.300; 10.848, 162, 9 162. 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, | 
LS. Mah men skisa 2.040000: 5.500 5.500, 5.500, 5.411) 154.6) 154.6) 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. 4.140. 4.140} 4.140 4,042! 179.3) 179.3) 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh... 2.900, 2.900, 2.900, 2.739) 191.7) 191. 7] 
(b) Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum, per pound, New York....... . 250; . 255 . 263 . 253! 105.8 107.9 
Copper, ingot, electrelytic, per pound, | 
IES oho dedeter<- Wie de oo cago tl . 126 . 128) .129 145 80.3) 81.4 
Copper, Sheet, per pound, New York.. 202; «197/200, Ss. 222-95. 4) 93.0 
Copper wire, bare, per ound, mill. : . 155 . 156) . 156 175 93.4) 93. 4) 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York......... . 069 069, =. 076 . 074 155.9) 156. 6) 1 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York .. 8.820 8.820, 9.136, 8.922, 173.6) 173.6) 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York.._.... . 807 .807; =. 800 .873) 142.8) 142.8 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York.. . 639 64.650) 652! 104. 4) 104.7) | 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York.......... 417, .44% = 471 428, 92.9 98.9 | 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory ....... 8. 510) 8. 510, 8.510, 8.549) 117.5) 117.5 
Zinc, Slab, per pound, New York......... . 067) 067) . 066 . 070, 114.2) 115.3 


(a) L —— 


Building materials. 
Douglas fir » per 1,000 feet, mill— 


17.5001 19.417 200.9, 200.9 


No. leommon, boards............... 18. 500, 18, 506) 
No. 2 and better drop siding......... 39.000, 39.000) 31.000! 40.917 225.0) 225.0 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 
lo Seen on. ole 52.100, 52.125; 52. 125; 53. 192 251.9) 251.9 2 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, 
Chicago a ee ao) ee ee 38.100| 37.500 37.500) 38.539 180.6 177.8 
Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 : 
i Ct Be oid. S ietdee 0.0 55 othe « 72.500| 72.500) 72.500) 72.365 240.6, 240.6 < 
Oak, white, y plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 
1,600 feet, Cincinnati - 65.000 65.000) 65.000) 71.558, 175.6) 175.6 
Pine, white No. 2 barn, per 1 ,000 fect, 
a a am aes 67.000' 67.000] 67.000} 67.923) 229.3) 229 
Pine yeliow, etiiades: per 1,000 feet, mill— | i 
Boards, | No. 2 common, bas ae 21.930} 21.420; 20.070; 23.619) 172.2) 168.2 
Flooring, Band better... 44.170, 42.270} 42.210) 47. 191.7) 183.5 
a suare edge and sonnd..... 26.3.9 26.760, 25.310 29.923) 179.9) 182. 
a es i common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
BB NG yg. ER BFR Ae 65.000) 70.006' 68.75% 69.327) 196.8) 212.0 2 
am ——o raadom, per 1,000 feet, i 
Se OR a as. 37.200] 38.500) 38. 186] 37,899, 171.6) 177.6 1 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mifl..| 4.140) 3.780, 8.720) 4.997) 136.2) 124.4 12 
Shingles-— 
& a. soins long, per 1,000, mill.| 6.000; 6.000, 6.000; 5.983) 169.4) 169.4 Ir 
6 inches jong, per 1,000, | 
ee AY (OFSTED RRS 2.650 2.560} 2.630} 2,903) 134.7) 130.2! 1 
(b) ——. common building, per 1,000: | 
Simple average of 82 yard prices Sa, 2 14.752; 14.746) 414.684) 14, 506) 217.2) 217. 2! 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago... ‘| 8.930; 8.610, 8.760! 8.768) 181.9) 174.4) 177 


(c) Oeaenen steel. (See Metals and metal 


{ 
ucts. ) 
(d) other building materials: 
Cement, P per barrel, f. o. b. 

















plant— 
= i tnd, Min. lant — | 
Tex., and Calif. . 1. 893 1.84 1.8177; 1.881 182. 2 177.2 174.9 
ND ECT Ba 1.750) 1.673) 1.650; 1.723) 173.4) 165.5) Ib 
Northampton, Pa owe 0 cddN des oepeest 1.90 1.7380, 1.75 1.878) 213.5) 200.0) 19 
ane stone, 14”, per cubic yard, New | 
SUG DEUCES ei baln.c odudtsbe . bed 1.650, 1.650, 1.650, 1.650 183.3) 183.3) 15) 
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HOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR 


W 1923—Con tinued. 








Index numbers 


| Average prices. (1913= 100) 





Commodity. —e 








| 
Oct., | Nov., ~~ Dec., al Year Oct , OOS Dec.,}| Yeat 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923, | 1923. | 1923 
— — | ae — \ —— j = j | 
Building materials—Conchaded. 
Other building materials—Concluded. 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, average of 27 
SO a a ee | $0.940, $60.942' $).960' $0.951) 190.2; 190.6) 194.0, 192.3 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago.) .072 . 072) . 072 074) 113.1) 113.4) 113.1) 115.8 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. 
plant, average of 15 plant prices ey SS Aas 9.931 9.910 9.880 9.786) 240.6) 240.1) 239 237.2 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. | 
wtory— | j 
SS Fe 1. 561 1. 561 1. 561 1.555] (1) | l) 
Shingles, individual. ................. 4.649 4.649 4.649) 4.716) (1) | Q) (1) | 
en. is ubanecmeadeoee 4.388 4. 501) 4.501 4.631} (1) (1) » | ) 
Slate surfaced..............---..-««. 1.730, 1.7351 1.7351 1.7701 ( | ay | 4 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, aver- | 
PB ee ae ae . 608 604) . 610 §22 159. 61 158. 7] 160.1) i 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. | 
ina lini tenet anepeinis ~~ «agian 10.500 10.500, 10.500) 10.179) 227.0) 227.0} 227.0; 220 
Glass, plate— | 
3to5 squarefeet, per squarefoot , New 
es odenmce decent ay ee . 550 . 550 . 550 523) 232.4) 232.4) 232.4) 2 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, | i 
RS FEE . 730 730 . 730 . 700} 229.3) 229. 3) 229.3) 219 
(ass, window, American, f.o. b works— | | 
Single A, per 4 1) square leet ee Tee 4.275 4. 275 4.275 4.275) 1388.0) 188.0) 188.0; 188.0 
Single B, per 50 squi SS ae oe 3.612 3.612 3.612 3.612) 162.7} 162 2 1fi2. 7 
Linseed oil, per gall m, New York. .... . 943 . 910 - 918 . 993) 204.0; 196.9) 198.7} 214.9 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York. 040 . 040 . 040 .041) 150.9) 150.9) 150.9) 156.2 
Rosin, eommon coo (B), per barrel, 
no Low nnoaes dnwaewe + aera 5. 840 5.775 5. 669 5.925) 121.2) 119.9) 117.7] 123.8 
lurpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, 
_ © ei Syl yeigeryt te 1. 007 954 .938, 1.171) 235.3) 222.9) 219.4) 273.7 
hite lead, American, in oil, per pound, | 
New York... 119 . Lig 19 120) 175.3) 175.3) 175.3) 177.2 
inc oxide (white zine), ‘per ‘pound, New 
IE A Kits Dike t on pcdeccaeccckaces | . O71 -O7L . 070 . 063, 132.5) 132.5) 130 4 121.6 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal 
products. ) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal | i 
duc 715.) | | | ! i 
( per wire. (See Metals and metal 
products.) | | 
d Pepe. (See Metals and metal prod- | 
cts j | 
Nails. ‘(See ¢ Metals and metal products). 
Reinforeing bars. (See Metals and metal 
ducts.) 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals | | 
and metal products.) 
Zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal prod- | 
ucts. } i 
| | Bat hae 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals: | 
is, per pound, New York— | | | 
Ascetic, 28 percent................... - 034 . 034) . 034 033) 174.2) 174.2) 174.2) 171.1 
En deckomes cones dave « vhbee | 010 010 .010 010} 76.9! 76:9} 76.9) 76.9 
i, a aan aries .053 . 053) . 053) ,053) 107.6 107.6) 107.6) 107.6 
Stearic, triple | pressed ee a ee ee .144 . 143) . 133 .147| 108.3) 107.5) 100.5) 110.6 
Sulphuric, SE ditched werd hatin . 008 . 008 . 008) .007; 75.0: 75.0) 75.0) 738.0 
\lcohol, per gallon, Ne ~w York— | | | 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof.......... . 460 . 478) . 515) . 423) 125.8) 130.5) 140.8) 115.5 
Wood fined, 95° i) ee . 933 . S80) . 880 1.058) 195.0) 184.0) 184.0) 221.1 
AM m, jump, yer poumd, New York...... . 035 . 035) 935 035, 200.0; 200.0) 200.0) 200.0 
Amr nonia, anhydrous, per pound, New 
PSM RE bakd- 665- Sith wae - osebie ain - 303 |  . 300 300, =. 300 300; 120.0; 120.0) 120.0) 120.0 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New | 
RD ates tek. Make oid, « cana dive o siatl | 1.438 1.313, 1.250, 1.820) 121.7) 108.2) 205.9) 154.2 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per 
pound, a ua ala . 055 . 055, . 059) . 054, 146.7, 246.7) 146.7} 146.7 
Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystils, | 
per pemma, ew YOrk.............2... 049 049) . 048 056) 94.6 94.1) 91.2) 107.3 
Copra, South Sea. (See F oods.) ’ 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York... ..! 121 110) . 109 .141) 143.7, 180.3) 129.3) 166.9 


1913 base pr ict 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR WHt 
1923—Continued. Biss 
, F Index numbe 
Average prices. (1913~ 100 
Commodity. neh ss 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct.,) Nov., Dec. | Yoo, 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923.| 1923. | 197 
| 
Chemicals and drugs—Concluded. 
(a) Chemicals—Concluded. a) F 
Oil, vegetable— D 
"Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) | 
Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New 
MRS So ulegh docs cn tears woos oes $0.088} $0.088} $0.091) $0.087] 86.6) 86.6) 89.5 
Potash comstls, 82-68 pe: cont, par pound, | : 
i) caustic cen r poun 
New York......... aa ee ae aye 071 -071 . 066 .074] 197.0) 197.0) 183.5 2 
Sal soda, Odd arg New York. . 1.150} 1.150} 1.100) 1. 124] 191.7] 191.7) 183.3 js 
Soda ash, cent, light, per 100 pounds, 
New York... + BRAY FP gS Be ee er re 2.035; 2.290) 2.290) 2.015) 348.9) 392.6) 392.6 345: kK 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, | 
CU WL, co saides oceco cre cdccccegees 018} 018} 018,  .019) 175.0] 175.0) 175.0. 199, 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent solid, per 
pound, New York...................-.- . 034 . 038 -088, 034) 232.2) 257.5) 257 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, | , 
gy NOW YOK. «00-0. 22 ee-ec ono enna 800)  . 800) =. 800) =. 795} 125. 8] 125.8) 12: 5 
ulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York.| 14.000; 14.000} 14.000) 14.000) 63.6) 63.6) 63 
Tallow. inedible, packers’ prime, per 
Se errr . 084 . 084 - 080 . 082) 118. 5} 119.0) 11: 
(b) Fertilizer mate aie: 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, 
porte, New ¥ork.................... 8.250} 8.250] 8125) 8.786 107.21 107.2) 105. ( 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 
pounds, New York..................... 3.400; 3.113) 2.888 3.528] 108.7] 99.5) 92. 2.8 
Ground Of potash, 80-8 pe ton, Chicago..| 21.000) 21.000) 21.200' 22.846) 104.4) 104.4) 105.3 113.6 ( 
Muriate of potash, 80- r cent, K. C. | 
L.. bags, per ton, New York............ 31.095; 31.095} 31.095; 33.236) 82.1) 82.1) §2 4 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, sas ton, f. 0. : 
Sieh dneiinngcdbiiendncedancs 3.250} 3.250) 3.250) 3.072) 95.4) 95.4) 95.4 901 E 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, 
ag NRC! ae 2.444, 2.413} 2.492) 2.510} 99.0) 97.7) 100.9 101.7 . 
a te: —— Lado cent, crushed, per 
ton, f. o. EEE ER ae 39. 406; 36.706} 30.305; 35.931) 168.7) 157.1) 129.7 
(ce) Drags and piaupaewdiouin: T 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per 
OT >” RS Cee . 490 . 490) 484, .490) 112.6] 112.6) 111.2 11 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P.; per 
= 8) alley te OO EEE 345.325 304, .344) 113.1) 106.7) 99.7 112.9 
ol, — 190 proof, U. S. P., per 
gallon, EEE 4.740, 4.750) 4.780, 4.746) 189.7] 190.1 191.3 | 
Cream of tartar, sore per pound, | 
SNES ine deshidhe beobsbocieks 255) - 255 255) - 262} 106.9} 106.9) 106 
Epsom salts, U.S. P.,in barrels, per 100 
\ds, New York.’ Dihnikdh oibece taglines 2.500) 2.500) 2.500, 2.567) 227.3) 227.3) 227.3 233.4 
g woes, refined, > ae at New York. - 170) - 166 164 -172| 86.3) 84.4) 83.2 $7.5 
natural, per pound, 
oa DAMES ctatRubbis dhecdupece 8.000; 8.000} 8.000) 7.490! 133.0) 133.0 133.0 124.5 
Peroxide of orn 4-0z. bottles, per | 
BN a dec ccecteperencoccece< 8.000, 8.000; 8 000 7.952} 200. 0! 200.0; 200.0 198.8 
Phenol, U. (carbolic acid), per , 
pound, New "York EES SRST . 265 - 255) - 284) - 370) 241.1) 232.1 258.6 336.4 
Quinine;sulphate, spene tare sonar Ps (a) € 
tions , per ounce, New » (REE Pat - 500 - 500) ee - 500) 227.7) 227.7) 227.7) 227.1 . 
House-furnishing goods. ' 
(a) Busnituse: | 4 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory...| 35.000) 32.000) 32.000) 35.667) 155.6) 142.2) 142.2 |°s. (b) L 
Chair, all all gum, cane seat, per chair, | } ( 
ES | OMe or 5.000; 4.500 4.500; 5.208) 222.2) 200.0, 200.0 231.: 
Chitfore te, Se, per chif- | ( 
forette, factory .......66....--2eee0e 40.000) 36. 500} 123.1) 110.8) 110.5, 124.6 
Dresser,’ com tion, “per dresser, ee I 
bs bwbighapl nce ccdebvedece ewes} 56. 51. 51.000 57.500) 155.6) 141.7) 141.7 159. 
Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, aiid § 
ee tt eee Peete 4. 4. 4, 4. 839} 6 239.0} 239.0) 236. 2 
Set, 3 p eces, per set, Chicago......... 40,425, 40. 40. 40.372} 213. 0} 213.0) 213.0) 212.6 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, 
Sv ckcbbbatvewcccccdvecccecceus 56. 000 50. 50, 55. 130.1 216.3 116.3 128.9 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND YEAR 
1923—Continued. 
. : Index numbers 
Average prices. (1913== 100). 
Commodity. ———— 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., Year | Oct.,| Nov., Dec..| Year 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923.’| 1923. 
House-furnishing goods—Concluded. 
a) Furniture—Concluded. 
Dining room—Concluded. 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 
Tins ddan ckdnbibeo one oietere $33. 000} $33. 000] $33.000) $33. 000) 220.0); 220.0) 220.0) 220.0 
Table, extension, combination, per ; 
‘j CEMEP, MOCET Yon... .cccscccccccascces 33.000} 30.000} 30.000) 33.667) 178.4) 162.2) 162.2) 182.0 
ving room— | 
Davenport, standard pattern, per 
moe met sg SE pmadeanes 63.000, 63.000} 63.000, 63.875, 182.6! 182.6) 182.6) 185.1 
able ibrary, combination, per | 
wid table, Tine o4bed pone ses duns> < 34.000] 32.000] 32.000] 34.542! 170.0) 160.0 160.0} 172.7 
itcnen— | 
ee of peyere pas denen, Chiesa. 17.640, 17.640} 17.640) 17.542) 276.9) 276.9 276.9] 275.4 
efrigerator, lift-top type, each, 
piactory ons AA. teal capcee| 17.720) 17.720, 17.720) 17.028) 171.5) 171.5) 171.5) 164.8 
able, wi rawer, per table, | 
~ Chicago wie D> walls Ose BIG: mori 4.459] 4.459] 4.459] 4. 488] 313.8) 313.8) 313.8] 315.8 
) urnishin | 
Blankets “Tectory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, 
yee swenqnaes ens 1. 470 1.470 1.535 1.468) 243.0) 243.0 253.6) 242.6 
00 o 5 pounds to the pair, per 
: pound... eet me eatili yaphlt | 1.387] 1.387) 1.387] 1.352) 181.2 181.2 181. 2| 176.7 
arpe r yard, factory— 
Amuhinster, Bigelow pOnsbaeeenesdpeec ce 3. 312 3.312 3.312 3. 276) 247.2) 247. o| 247.2) 244.5 
Brussels, Bigelow a pee ae | 3.024) 3.024) 3.024 2.988) 234.1) 234.1) 234.1] 231.3 
is — , Bigelow +ceguecdeecaueedboces | §.040) 5.040) 5.040) 4.992) 209.3) 209.3) 209.3) 207.3 
utlery— 
Carvers, Sinch, per pair, factory......| 1.600} 1.600) 1.600} 1.477) 213.3) 213.3) 213.3) 196.9 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory..| 15.500) 15.500) 15.500] 14.526, 269.6) 269.6| 269.6) 252.6 
Pails, galvanized iron, » ipenext.| per gross, | ‘ : / Se ees) eS 
hosting, bleached: 10/4; ot eer e eer eee eeee | 22. S9O: 22. 570) yD 261 22 581) 156. 1 153. 9 144. 9 ] 4 0 
Sheeting, bleached, actory— 
Pepperell, per yard...............--.. | = .502) .502) .518} .505) 210.0) 210.0) 216. 5) 210.9 
‘ Sy emantta, Oe Mn, Scines spans ewer « } 947) 947) @*) . 947 290. 7| oe ill | 290.7 
ableware— 
Glass nappies, 4inch, per dozen, fac- 
nd tchdctependhehade ques eae . 220 220 220 . 243) 200.0) 200.0) 200. 0} 220.5 
Glass pitchers, 4-gallon, per dozen, | 
Glace toxablors, i-pint ones ) Saks x--*| 2400, 2.400) 2.400), 2.375) 300.0) 300. o 300. 0} 296. 9 
ss tumblers, }-pint, per dozen, fac- | 
hgh negn case ey . 220 . 220) . 220 . 229) 183.3) 183.3) 183.3) 191.0 
ates, white grani -inch, per | 
owen, factory........... secccces el 1.050} 1.050) 1.050) 1.050) 226.6, 226. Q 226. 6} 226. 6 
eacups and saucers, white granite, | 
- xs PO Sete, RY noone 1.350, 1.350) 1.350) 1.350 236.8 236. ‘ 236. 8| 236. 8 
icking oskeag yards | 
to the pound, t yard, factory........- | .270| «=. 275] +=. 300] =~. 291 200.6) 204.3) 222.9] 216.4 
Tabs, iron, No. 3, per dozen, 3 pais a bs 
pats Sep ude Bo cbenac Kndeadebueucss 7. 135 7.034, 6,624 Stages 173. 7 iret 161. 2} 171.5 
Miscellaneous. | 
) Cattle feed: 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis............... 28. - 25. 504; 24.750) 25.551) 153.0) 139.4, 134.8) 139.1 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New 
iin onliat ed iilentiiiaehennadgn-dun 5. 449.750) 448.250) 47.643) 143.9) 157.4) 150.7) 152.6 
Millfond, go od ton, ove hh gg b cahiensahe "45 250 43.000} 45.000} 43.308) 159.2) 151.3) 158.4) 152.4 
ml ngs stan rd, per ton 
@ _finneapoli ae oe Bis I hts ee Gaal 28. 100) 25.094) 23.688) 26.565) 144, 5) 129.0) 121.8) 136.6 
) ther: 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 
Glased tid; bisck: bbb Ode coe ne cctcdoeccoens - 440 - 440 - 440 . 443 a 163. 2} 163. 2| 164.4 
lazed b top grade, per square 
foot, Boston...........---- pA Laat, SS. .675|  .675| 675, —. 688| 269.6) 269. 6| 269.6) 274.6 
Harness, California oak, No.1, per pound, 
PO mags = ‘y dnegéeoce 5 Bebe eccecoctoades » 441 - 451 » 412 » 457, 109.9) 112.4) 102.6) 113.8 
e, black, chrome, B grade, per square. | 
100, BOStOM......--.--eeeeccecceceeesee) +200 255. 250! 2601 101.61 99.71 97.7! 101.6 
'\ # No quotation. 4 Estimated 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1923, AND 
1923—Conciuded. 
—— Index nur 
Average prices. (1913— 10 
Commodity = ppeenoeenermainagsiiet 
Oct., Nov., Dec., Year | Oct.,| No ) 
1923, 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 19 
| | | 
Miscellaneous— oncluded. 
(b) Leather—Concluded. | 
Sole, per pound— | 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery | 
i Ble <reconpar canccoce-bo0es | $0.370, $0.340 $0.340/ $0. 365) 124.1 114.0) 11 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston... . 465) . 455) - 425 . 508} 103.6) 101.4) 94 
Union, middle weight, New York... ./ . 459} . 435 . 420) - 4991 114, 4) 108.4) 16 
(¢) Paper and pulp: 
Paper— 
emapeiat, roll, per pound, f. o. b. 
el Ry TARE AIRE aed cl . 039 - 039) - 639) . 039) 187.6 187.6) 18 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per 
pound, New York....0070000..00... 004 =. 004) 094). 094) 192.2 192.2) 192 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, un- 
bleached, 100 pounds, New York...) 3.105, 2.913) 2.706 2.973) 139.6 130.9) 12 
(d) Other miscellaneous: 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, | | 
per pound, New York..................| .081 .002, .100 .088 &7.4 99.0) 10 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, | 
LS aS reer ie ae . 048 049) 060 061] 71.0, 72.8 8&9 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per 
a) " Sa Sel eae 190; . 190 190) 214 133.3) 133.3) 1: 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, | 
llc oR Ray Sa 201 - 185 180) 206} 136.7! 126.1) 12 
ubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, | | ‘ | 
ae ES aS: See 215 . 204 203 248, 26.6 25.3) 25 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per { 
«pound, New York.....................- . 066 060) 066) 066) 158.5) 153. 3) 1 
oap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati...| 4.015 4.015) 4.015; 4.015 130.2 130.2) 15 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadeiphia.| 4.851 4.851) 4851) 4945 137.5 137.5 1 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New 
TE ee A a ee a aay 051 051) .051) 051! 140.5) 140.5, 140 
Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York.......... 701 701 701 -701, 180.2 180.2) 180 
Smoking, gross, l-ounce bags, | 
eee Spa ES CE SS ae 9, 920 9, 920 9, 920 9.920, 175.9 175.9) 17 





——— se. ee ee 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Years, 1890 to 192 


O MEET the demand for index numbers of wholesale pric: 
years, which are comparable with the figures for months 
1913, computed by the United States Department of L 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the table tolling is present cd 
While the results here shown for earlier years are necessarily based 
on a smaller number of commodities than the data for recent 5 
the figures are believed to furnish a reliable barometer of wholesale 





price changes in general over the period stated. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1923. 
[1913=100.] 



































Farm | — wae — Build- =| Hou e-| Mis- | All 

ro. _in . anc anc ing cals ur- cel- | com- 

wear. nod | Foods. cloth- | light- ms mate- | and jnishing; lane- | modi- 

ing. | ing. acts. rials. | drugs. goods. | ous. | ties, 
TEED 2... cn 0 epitinn Cowseed 70 RH 95 62 116 82 9] | 2 99 | 3g 
Sib pe daa 45 | 85 91 60 102 78 92 | R9 | 97 | 80 
, 68 | 79 9) 57 92 74 93 | R5 | oi | 75 
MOD Beibasap sce scdes 71 | 85 90 58 RB 73 91 | 85 92 | 77 
O04. . dumde Shes. énis 61 | 75 79 56 7 70 82 | Rt) 88 | 69 
~ “rs. SSSR. 61 | 74 7 66 77 68 8] 77 93 | 70 
"TS 3. Ree 55 69 7 65 78 68 R] 77 2 | 67 
SES 4 a ane 59 | 71 75 55 72 66 R& 75 93 | 67 
~~ Ee | EAS 63 | 74 77 56 72 70 97 78 06 70 
08. Sus BS oecss ae 64 | 74 80 67 110 77 101 80 | 100 | 75 
2 Sar. 70 | 79 88 76 108 81 102 87 104 8] 
ee a. 74 79 81 73 108 78 105 87 96 79 
— Es > 2 ee 8] 83 82 84 100 80 108 R7 93 S4 
WNP ecdeb abuses cc des 77 81 87 98 99 82 105 an 102 NO 
SS 2 ee 81 84 88 7 88 79 105 89 | 110 | 5 
SS 5 ee: 79 ht 90 81 98 85 103 SS 117 et) 
ae 80 83 98 35 113 95 | 96 91 | 116 89 
_. a Oe 87 89 105 89 121 100 | 98 98 111 94 
ee aa 86 91 a4 88 05 92 | a9 92 101 | oO 
Se ee ae 97 97 98 84 93 95 | 100 92 130 | 97 
ee ¢ ee i. 103 i 100 78 94 98 | 102 6 151 | 101 
SE 93 97 96 76 89 98} 102 = 111 93 
ee 101 104 97 R4 99 99 | 101 4 LiO a9 
100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 190 100 
| Oe 103 102 98 93 85 | 92 | 101 100 95 | OR 
_ ae : 104 105 98 | 88 99 | 94 | 134 L00 95 101 
__ |) ier Lee eee 123 121 127 126 162 120 18} 106 121 | 127 
_ 2 190 167 175 169 231 157 202 125 148 | 177 
| a a 218 188 228 170 187 172 215 153 156 iM 
SO dnbthds cubick coi 231 207 253 181 162 201 169 184 175 26% 
SS a oe 218 220 295 241 192 264 200 254 L96 226 
8M ae Sie ee . 124 144 | 180 199 129 | 165 136 195 128 147 
or spb cullgete 133 LBs | 181 218 122 168 i24 176 i7 i149 
8 tn afllipmalatl, Vaaggh 141 144{ 200 | 185 144 | 189 | 131 183 | 23 Ld 

| | 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


for December, 1923, the results of which are shown in the 

tables followmg. The information is based on actual prices 
secured from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. 
The prices of food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, 
gas, electricity, and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance 
with arrangements made with establishments through personal visits 
of the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 


; ‘HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 


15 
to 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 
firms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by special 
agents of the hureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and 
agents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four 
quotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, 
where five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are 
secured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, 
according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, December, 1922, and September, 1923, respectively, to Decem- 
ber, 1923, in 32 cities, and m the United States as determined by a 
consolidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE. jo 
DECEMBER, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1923. : 





' 
! 









































Per cent of increase Per cent of in: 
Per cent from— Per cent from— 
of de- of de- ; 
crease crease |———-———>——_ 
City. om Decem- | Septem- City. er Decem- | Sepiex 
1920 to ber, 1922, ber, 1923, 1920 to ber, 1922, ber. 123 
Decem- ned bed Decem- it. 
ber 1923 Decem- Decem- ber 1923 Decem- De em- 
/ "| ber, 1923. | ber 1923. Ss "| ber, 1923. ber, 1923 
pT ee ee 20. 9 0.8 Rae et Sv ccabcamcaccd 21.4 2.4 
Baltimore. .......... 18. 4 2.3 -1 || New Orleans....... 15.3 1.3 | 7 
Birmingham ........ 18, 3 2.5 1.4 || New York......... 19.1 1.8 | 
i ianicedepewss 19. 6 2.6 »,¢ SS egeeee 22. 4 1.5 | 
| ll RS 19. 4 2.7 .2}| Philadelphia....... 18. 2 2.3 
ES AS 19. 1 3.4 3 || Pittsburgh......... 17.6 2.3 | 
Cincinnati 20. 0 3.4 -8 || Portland, Me....... 19.6 1.7 
Cleveland ........... 18.5 3.9 1,2 || Portland, Oreg..... 21.3 1} 
TE ntats 20 ceay os 18.8 -4 .2 |} Richmond......... 18.6 2.4 
ES Tree 21.7 3.0 1.41) St. Louis........... 19.0 3.1 | 
pee 19. 6 1.3 1.1 || San Francisco. ..... 17.3 2.1 | 
Indianapolis. . . ..... 19.7 1.5 11.3 || Savannah.......... 25. 5 1.6 | 
Jacksonville......... 20. 6 2.4 3.2 || SCTAMLON... 62.0 17.0 2.8 | 
Kansas City......... 22. 4 9 1.5 || Seattle............. 20. 0 1.1) 
Los Angeles. ........ 11.4 2.5 1.0 || Washington........ 18.9 2.3 | 
Memphis..........-.. 17.3 2.0 3 |} r 
Minneapolis. ........ 17.2 on 8 || Average,U.S. 20. 0 2.2 | 
1 Decrease. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in |' 
cities from December, 1914, to December, 1923. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 

rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Kable 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June. 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of thai 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decrease 
during each period covered by the tables. During the latter part 
of this time the decreases were very small. From March to June. 
1922, and from June to September of the same year the changes were 
small, being increases in some cities and decreases in others. From 
September to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of the 
32 cities. 

From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the average 
for the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 

During the period from March to June, 1923, the changes range( 
from a decrease of 0.9 per cent to an increase of 2.8 per cent, the aver- 
age for the United States being an increase of 0.5 per cent. This 
brings the cost of living to within three-tenths of 1 per cent of what 
it was in December, 1922. 

During the three months from March to June the price of food 
increased in 28 of the 32 cities, clothing increased in 22 of the cities. 
and furniture increased in all of the cities. Housing increased in |7 
and decreased in 12 cities, miscellaneous items increased in 11 and 
decreased in 15 cities, while fuel and light increased in 2 cities and 
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decreased in 28 cities. In a few cities one or more of the groups 
of items remained the same in June as in March. 

From June to September, 1923, there was an increase in every 
city, the fange being from 0.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent. The average 
increase for the United States was 1.4 per cent. Food and clothing 
increased im every city, rents increased in 25 cities. The other 
groups Of items increased in the majority of cities, but decreased 
in a few. 

From September to December, 1923, the changes ranged from 1.3 
per cent decrease to 1.4 per cent increase, the average for the United 
States being an increase of 0.6 per cent. There was an increase in 
all but 5 of the cities. In 23 cities there was an increase in the cost 
of food; in clothing there was an increase in 12 cities and a decrease 
in 13; in housing there was an increase in 27 cities; in fuel and light 
an increase in 24 cities; while in furniture and miscellaneous items 
the increases and decreases were fairly divided among the cities. 
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Decline in Standard of Living of Hungarian Working Classes. ' 


spondents, bankers, and others, who have visited Europe, 

have had occasion to observe the difficulties and hardships to 
which the various social classes have been subjected as a oa of 
conditions growing out of the war. The fact that the ‘‘rentier”’ 
class, the class that lives on the income from investments (real estate, 
bonds, mortgages, etc.), has practically disappeared in all European 
countries having a greatly depreciated currency is generally known. 
And, that the “ intelligentsia’? and employee classes, employees of 
the State and communes, of the banks, and of commercial firms— 
in a word, all persons working at a fixed rate of compensation on an 
annual or monthly basis—are engaged in a life and death struggle 
for a bare existence, is likewise a fact to which much publicity has 
been given. But there have been few who have undertaken to 
champion the cause of the manual workers. Apparently social 
observers have been led to believe that the working classes through 
the power of their labor organizations or the sheer dint of cireum- 
stances, have been able to secure increases in their wages of sufficient 
yroportion to enable them to maintain their pre-war standard of 
frvin In fact, the statement is frequently made that the workmen 
have been able to better their lot in the economic turmoil and shift 
of proportions which the war and its aftermath have caused. What- 
ever the relative position of the manual workers may be, as compared 
with the other social classes, there can be no doubt that in Hungary 
the low pre-war standard of living has been greatly reduced during 
the past 10 years. 

The purpose of the present article is not to institute any com- 
parisons with the other social classes, but rather to trace briefly the 
stages by which the standard of living of the Hungarian laboring 
classes has become so poor as to give cause for serious apprehension. 


Lack of Official Statistics. 


LUN ti quite recently, Hungary had no statistical bureau for the 
observation of facts and the compilation of data concerni 
employment conditions, wages, cost of living, ete., or the study a 
the economic and sociological problems connected therewith. Dur- 
ing the past year several Hungarian newspapers have periodically 
published rather elaborate tables giving index numbers of prices, but 
these fail to picture clearly the differences in the quality of the com- 
modities which are compared and these differences are of the utmost 
importance in instituting comparisons as to the standard of living. 
These tables likewise include many articles which might be dispensed 
with without seriously affecting a workman’s efficiency or comfort. 

In the preparation of the consular report on which the present 
article is based, recourse has been had largely to the facts and figures 
presented by Mr. Benjamin C4l, secretary of the Trade-Union Council, 
who has oceupied himself considerably with the cost of living prob- 
lem of Hungarian workers. His figures have been checked with 
other available sources as far as possible for the purpose of determin- 
ing their reliability. 


1) spone the past four or five years, travelers, newspaper corre- 





' From a report of the American consulate at Budapest, dated Nov. 16, 1923. 
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Basis for Comparison of Standard of Living. 


‘THE pre-war standard of living of the Hungarian workman j, 
said to have been 24.6 per cent below the “world standard.” 
This world standard was arrived at by taking an average of tl 
recognized standards of all the leading countries of the world. | 
family of five persons consisting of husband and wife and _ three 
children (12, 7, and 14 years of age) was taken as the standard wor':. 
man’s family. The standard budget of the typical workman's 
family used was a theoretical budget, made up of six groups oj 
items: Foodstuffs, heat and light, household necessaries, clothing. 
rent, and sundries. 
The following quantities of the various foodstuils were taken a, 
the weekly minimum (71,400 calories) necessary to maintain vitality 
and efficiency of a workman and of his family: 


Kilo- 

grams.! | 
se a ae ee ere 1 Sauerkraut________- ae - 2 
Mees. COESHEL EVILS ie y2 AGzot i eee OE 29) JI. OL l 9 
Smoked bacon__.______.___.____- 1 Sbiics “soclesl. winds Lose oc 
RED one. be, <cidniote > 14m hd ~ he <earggon 3 | aS a 
RR aga et Mp Re tifa wcntnls «0 @ = =< ee 
eee easily ae ep orgime My as OF MOTE sy 
een 2) See) 2A 10 


The weekly consumption of heat and light has been assumed to 
be: Firewood, 20 kilograms; coal, 40 kilograms; kerosene, 1 liter. 
matches, 4 boxes. The group of household necessaries consists of 
soap, washing soda, shoe polish, kitchen cleaners, and expenditure 
for baths. The clothing group is made up of the average week|y 
expenditure for 24 items (clothing, underwear, shoes, etc.). The 
rent item consists of rent for one room and kitchen, janitor’s {ee 
and the cost of water and of the removal of garbage. The group o| 
sundries is made up of school supplies, sickness insurance, life in- 
surance, union dues, newspaper, barber, tobacco, and taxes. 

From the foregoing itemized list it will be seen that the budve 
makes no allowance for mental diversion or recreation, transporta- 
tion (car fares), or for medical attendance other than that provided 
by the workmen’s sick funds. The weekly expenditure required to 
purchase or pay for the various items of the above budget on July 
31, 1914, December 31, 1922, and September 30, 1923, is shown w 
the following table: 


WEEKLY HOUSEHOLD BUDGET OF A TYPICAL HUNGARIAN WORKMAN’S FAMILY 
JULY 31, 1914, DECEMBER 31, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1923. 
































> : Index numbers (July 
ture. > 
Expenditure 31, 1914— 100). 
Item. 4 2 
July 31, _ Dec. 31, Sept. 30, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, 
1914. 1922. 1923. 1922. 192% 

al on ~~ — 
Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. 

a “Sper ag aL te a 16.75) 5,820.00 | 86,372.00 34, 746 515, 654 
2g ASA eee © AES Be a 2. 76 646.00 | 16,016.00 23, 406 580, 200 
Household mecessarfies ....... 22... - 6. +45 1, 30 590.00 | 10, 850.00 32,778 602, 778 
enc ada lvancuseabhaneaenne coat 7. 00 3,658.84 | 52,265. 38 52, 269 746, 645 

Cede NS. LE. BRB. ae 10. 40 65. 50 567. 30 630 §, 455 

[0 OSE SRE Spero a 3.97 | 1,006.29] 18,605, 22 25,347 468, 645 

Ml oats 5 ods ane aiinn Eis a 42. 68 11, 786.63 | 184,675. 90 27,616 132, 609 

> Kilogram = 2.204 peunds. 2 4 eggs. 8 Liter=1.057 quarts. 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that compared with July, 
1914, the cost of living of a workman’s family in Hungary was 276 
times as high in December, 1922, and 4,327 times as high in Septem- 
ber, 1923. The only item of the household budget that had remained 
at a relatively low level was rent, which in September, 1923, was only 
544 times as high as in July, 1914. The expenditure for rent in 
September, 1923, formed less than one-third of 1 per cent of the total 
household budget, as against 24.4 per cent in July, 1914. Severe 
restrictive rent legislation is responsible for the low level of rents. 


Waces of Hungarian Workers. 


[N THE preceding table it has been shown how greatly the cost of 
living has increased in Hungary since 1914. The question now 
arises: Have wage rates kept step with the rise in the cost of living 
so as to enable the Hungarian worker to maintain a world standard 
or at least his own pre-war standard of living? The following table 
in conjunction with cost of living data given above will answer this 
question. It shows the average weekly wage rates paid to workers 
in the principal industry and occupational groups for the week ending 
July 31, 1914, and December 31, 1922, and the standard of living 
maintainable with these wage rates, expressed in per cent of the world 
standard, and computed by comparing the weekly wage rates and 
the weekly household budget of the same period. 

WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF HUNGARIAN WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRY AND 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, JULY 31, 1914, AND DECEMBER 31, 1922, AND STANDARD OF 
LIVING MAINTAINABLE WITH THESE RATES. 








} | Standard of living (in 























| Weekly wage rates. | per Pon of world 
| standard). 
Industry or occupational group. | ARs ciple delle! 
July 31, Dec. 31, | July 31, Dec. 31, 
| 1914. 1922. | 1914. 1922. 
= 
Crowns. Crowns. 

i kncabesscvnesssqsvsngeccesscasnen eee ey 30. 09 3, 597. 20 | 70. 5 30. 5 
I BOE Ee Sos iad. deb bdo cb bene <daseobeb ' 35. 37 6, 788. 18 82.9 57.6 
Ds» 0 5 ob 0 diac aceGxssscctoanbecseeee ged 39. 32 7, 751. 28 | 92.1 65.8 
6 Oe apie aey. s21.53..55), AS. 29. 50 5, 067. 66 69. 1 43.0 
SEE Se Se ae ae 34. 00 5, 855. 29 79.7 49.7 
Transportation...........................e ee oot 30.00 | 4,700.00 70.3 39.9 
IED ad. dbs bpdacdedh <b) - dda~ «cb Gebidss 39. 85 5, 252. 40 93. 4 44.6 
Miscellaneous...............-.-------. setts “Mehond 32.37 | 5,787.12 75.8 49.1 
.. ee SEEN ECR eer bet 5 698 ey Se 18. 96 2,916. 92 44.4 24.7 
LE ic EEE SEE LILA CLI BETES 58. 33 4,040. 76 136.7 34.3 

\ 

General average..........-..-. + EP, BE ON | 32. 16 | 5, 301. 78 | 75.4 45.0 
L 





According to the preceding table the average weekly wage of Hun- 
garian workmen was 32.16 crowns for the week ending July 31, 1914. 
Since the household budget of a workman’s family called for an 
expenditure of 42.68 crowns for the same week it becomes evident 
that even before the war the average Hungarian worker’s standard 
of living was below the normal world standard. Public employees 
were the only class of workers in Hungary which in pre-war times 
could maintaim a higher standard of living than the world standard. 
At the end of 1922 the weekly household budget required an expendi- 
ture of 11,786.63 crowns, while the average weekly earnings of a 
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worker amounted to only 5,301.78 crowns. This discrepancy 
between wages and cost of living lowered the standard of living sj) 
further, to 45 per cent of the world standard. 

Wage data by seep groups are not yet available for the eq, 
1923. The average weekly earnings of Hungarian workers at th, 
end of September, 1923, have, however, been estimated at 70,09 
crowns. ‘The rise of the cost of living in 1923 was phenomenal. ; 
the end of September, 1923, the eekly househould budget based oy, 
the world standard of living would have required an outlay of 
184,675.90 crowns, but since the average worker earned only 70 .()() 
crowns per week only 38 per cent of the accepted world standard «| 
living could be maintained by him. 


Total Number of Persons Affected. 


CCURATE statistics as to the number of persons in Hungary 
who might properly be classified as belonging to the working 
classes are not available. Reliable estimates indicate, however, t)\:\ 
the total number of workmen, organized and unorganized, together 
with their families, and inclusive of public employees engaged in 
manual pursuits, forms about 44.2 per cent of the total population of 
Hungary. On this basis the standard of living of approximately 
ne and one-half million Hungarians has been lowered as outlined 
above. 

It should, however, be kept in mind that the figures given here are 
based upon the conditions of organized workers. There exists in 
Hungary a vast army of unorganized agricultural laborers whose 
condition has been but little improved since the days of serfdom. 
which theoretically terminated about 70 years ago. Statistic: 
tending to illustrate their standard of living would undoubteily 
offer a much darker picture, if they could be obtained. 


Effects of the Lower Standard of Living on Prices. 


T WOULD naturally be presumed that the low standard of living 
of Hungarian workmen would result in a low labor charge in thie 
cost of production of articles manufactured in this country and conse- 
gpenty put the Hungarian industry in a position to undersell its 
oreign competitors. The fact is, however, that any advantage 
which may accrue to Hungarian industry in this respect is offset by 
other factors. The prices demanded for Hungarian products both 
in the local markets and in export fields are not materially below 
world market prices. The purchasing ebay? of the public has been so 
greatly reduced that the turnover has been materially decreased, and 
toe Kevesacie and merchants have greatly increased their percentage 
of Daeg: in order to offset the loss in turnover resulting from the 
decline in consumption. 

Indirect taxes, luxury taxes, and turnover taxes have been impose! 
on practically every form of merchandise and the sum total of these 
taxes represents a considerable item in the price to the ultimate 
consumer. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Schedule of Wages for Civil Employees under the Naval Establishment. 


HE Navy Department, under date of December 8, 1923, issued 
T a revised schedule of wages covering all civilian employees in 
the Naval Establishment and Marine Corps, the me wa tr to 
become effective January 1, 1924, and to remain in force to December 
31, 1924. 
The following tables give the rates of pay for certain occupations 
in the clothing workers’ service and in the laborer, helper, and me- 
chanical service, at specified stations: 


RATES OF PAY PER HOUR OF CLOTHING WORKERS AT SPECIFIED STATIONS, JAN- 
UARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1924, INCLUSIVE.! 


Navy supply depot, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Rate } | Rate 

Occupation. per || Occupation. | per 

hour. | | hour 
Assistant custom cutter............... ...--| $0.85 || Double-needle operator.................... | $0. 70 
ES ES Se eee ‘kona SR PF ae errr 95 
nl I a ee A SB 8 ee eee . 55 
Canvas maker... .*......-.- vibes sihabesd .65 || Finish presser.............. Se eT - 95 
Chopper......... elie slp t.anvns ot Gebdiae cha les ob ocd sch ddevedvbdebe cab aes ~ 5 
Cloth sponger........ a Se ee? Wee a » Gomera teiler.................. rr eet 8 
ye ae ae .75 || Head buttonhole maker................... . 80 
CE En cdw cloves ccdeccvasccgengces .90 || Head custom cutter................ oohueae 1. 35 
CONG Ce Elen 0 5 cen coe biweescascee. De II no nain's nics ccwnee's coesscscgcts 1. 00 
EY a RR a Sco se tinin'v eee se'vescvebssoes's ~%: - 60 
Cn cect bcc cce bs rcenctcesine Bt a) ) eee er rere . 80 
Cutter and marker.............. a >: oy RP OL ee eer er rere .90 
Cutting-machine operator ................-.. QB a tr rere . 80 
Die-machine operator.................-... 75 } Pane 0s » chins sh usb eiaegueet qheees 75 

Depot of supplies, United States Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ely a ee | $0.83 || Examiner (female)......... 0 Seeeeeene dane | $0.48 
Se oe | 41.20 |] Imspectress..................------++---s-- 51 
En, 0b nh oc ccwhecbocePbb ice . 83 Speer preale) .- Disb ve 'n'cie's o's su Weiss Vet eae 51 
Cutter and marker..............-....-.---- a mene SOCCER Hy 51 
Designer, embroideress...................-- | 65 |! Tailor, first class.................-..------ 83 
Saale loccccecbcccssoadepesce .48 |] Tailor, second class:................-..-+0- | .73 














' Rates of pay aves are the maximum, Intermediate rate is 5 cents per hour don than mesiuiiinn and 
minimum rate is 5 cents per hour less than intermediate. 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR OF EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, Ap y, 





















































CHANICAL SERVICE, AT SPECIFIED STATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECE\ ppp RAT! 
1924, INCLUSIVE.! ih CH. 
192 
[P. S. following the name of an occupation refers to printing service.| — 
| | | | | — 
| i wr... | Phil-| Wash-} ,- lo .| New | Mare| , 
Occupation. a eee /adel-| ing- jad wey Or- | Is- UBet | Grea 
| ‘}pha.| ton. | >| FOR. | jeans. } land, | PUD. | Lakes, — 
- = Mm 4: 4. mall tl ee | 
ay | | poxd | 
troup I. Engit 
Laborer, common...............- '$0. 52 $0.52 $0.50} $0.50 '$0.40| $0.31 |2$0.34 leo. 52} $0.5 $3.9 - 
| ; P 
Group I/ - | | S 
OS ee, ere | .56] .504 .54] .54| .48| 1.48] 1481 .56 ‘ sae 
er runner a Sore 
SUG 2. Socket ecutsece ster 641 .64] .62] .62) .56|] .56] .56] .64 . 64 6 ~ 
i = ag pinitnedebecccebesewecers -59 > .59) .57 57) «dl - dh -5L] .59 - 59 5 I 
elper: | : 
Blacksmith’s— ee 
Heavy fires.............. 61} .61; 59) .59] .56) 53] .53] .62} 62] oy A pur 
Other fires... ....2....... 56] .56| .54] .54] .51] 148] 148] 257 7] 3s: 
SIE TS wy onncccccccacs | .66/ .56) .5 54] «5! 48] .48 7 7] os ] 
Forger’s, heavy... ........... 61; .61] .59 . 59 56 . 53 . 53 62 62 6 ] 
Bod Dh 3 « dddds db Usd. cole | -06) .56) .54) 54 51 - 48 . 48 a | 57 | 5 
IS Bi ab oo als nacan snek | .561 .56] .54) .54}) .51 -48| .48 57 57 5} ( 
7 Se epee ee | 56} .58) 54! (54) 5 48{ 1481 .57 57] 1 
STE tinccadsscnsngeocl -36| .56) «56 | 54] . 51 48 48) .57 | 7s Gals 
Sheet-metal worker’s........| .56| .56] .54/ .54] .51 .48 48| .57 | 57 5 Inst! 
“Yaa | os . 56 54; .54 dl . 48 48 57 57 54 Inst! 
Woodworker's. .............. -56) .56] .54 iA 51 . 48 48 57 | 57 e Jeb: 
RR Sr ree OL} .61 | .59 9) .38 . 53 53 61 | 61 6 lob 
in tind asd cehecsenkect -56] .56 | .56 . 53 53 53 53 60 | 60 6 Join 
Laborer, classified................ | 62] .82) .50} .50] .40 31 34 52 52 Join 
ee cnsit cc may ian daktat i .70) .73] .68| .68] .66 . 66 65 | .76 7 ? Lad 
Press feeder, folder, sticher, etc. | | 4 la 
eee | 66} 56} .54| .54] .48 48} 48] .57 zw} OD Lea 
IEEE ¢ Zidre ac cade scene al 52] .62] .50 . 50 40 31 . 34 52 52 Let! 
Sand blaster ..................... -66| .66) .64 . 64 58 58 . 58 66 66 6 Lim 
ED woo cccncaccacstbedbhus. | .61!] .65] .59] .59 49 50| .50} .61 61 Lin 
Be + 8c owkisbe sho geweewks of . 54 .60} .52 - 52 45 45 - 45 60 60 (} 
i | 
Group TIT. | i. 
Aircraft mechanic; ve 
SLL. ashi pwhey deeb> as | 82) .86} .80} .80] .78 ~ } fees AP msi A Mas 
RE EE 82} .8} .80) .380] .78 78 .77 88 88; .3 Mel 
Anglesmith: 
as i iia 92) .9} .90} .90] .88 88} .87] .98 98} .9 
SIE, « « onannocndusbhusd $2} .85} .80} .80] .73 7 77 | 88 ol Mel 
Blacksmith: Mil 
ea alae Bt 92} .9 | .90} .90] .88 88 87 | .98 6) 9 Mo 
i. <tssdtbensapnanes 82] .85} .80 80] .78 78 77 | .88 88 % Mo 
dank ds ncerennnnmidne -82| .85} .80 -80] .78 . 78 -77 | .88 88 | 3 Ore 
lter ee . 58 58 58 . 58 58 58 . 58 . 58 58 y Pat 
Bookbinder (P.8.).....-.-...... -82} .85) £80} .80] .7 73} .77] .88 48 8 Pai 
Buffer and polisher.............. .77} .80| .75| .75] .73 .73| .72) 288 83 73 Pal 
J OL eee -82; .85] .80 -80] .78 78 -77| .88 88 S Piy 
Calker and chipper, iron... ...... -82) .85] .80 -80} .78 78 -77] .88 88 x Piy 
Canvas worker. .................. oom cwet «we -70} .70 70 -70| .70 70 1 Pls 
Cement finisher eater e ee . 87 -90 . 85 . 85 . 83 83 - 82 . 93 93 oY Ph 
Cement worker... ..............: -60' .60] .58 -58| .48 39 42] .58 58 38 Pr 
PSSA Saree ges .72| .75| .70| .70| .68 67| .78 78 73 Pu 
Cop @eceecsesecesrsecesseseses 87 90 . 85 . 85 . 83 . 83 . 82 . 93 93 SS Py 
Craneman, electric (under 20 Ri 
dE BERR BS -72} 75} .70 -70} .75 - 68 -67 | .78 - 78 3 Ri 
Cupola tender...................- -77| .80| .75| .75| .73 .73| .72) .83 . 83 78 Re 
Diesinker....... eee eee ererereee . 92 9 3 -90 .90 . 88 88 . 87 98 98 8 Sa 
Diver....... sbondeeabosicesbcders 1.36 | 13671.86|) 1386] 1.86 1.86 | 1.86} 1.86 1. 86 L& Sa 
er: Se 
stains te snes cbsvodl 67 | .70} .65 -65 | .63 63 - 62 73 -73 8 Sh 
a rere -62| .65) .60) .60/ .58 58) .57] .68 . 68 6 Sk 
ea aa 87) .90) .85 857 .83 - 83 827 .98 - 93 3S S} 
Reta remen perp Tp 82] .85] .« -80{, .78 , 731 «774.88 88 8 St 
~ 
1 Rates of pay Ve. are maximum. Intermediate rate is 5 cents per hour less than maximum, 40! - 
minimum rate is 5cents per hour less thanintermediate 
2 Rate for laborers, common, at helium production plant, Fort Worth, Tex., 41 cents per hour. al 


3Cranemen, electric, when actually operating cranes of 20 tons capacity or more shall receive while, 
employed an additional allowance per hour above the schedule rate as follows: 20 tons and over, handlié 
cold metal, 15cents; 20 tonsand over, me poe ay metal, 15 cents; hammerhead cranes of building slips 
any capacity, 5 cents; cantilever cranes of building slips, any capacity, 5 cents; electrically operated float- 
ing derricks, under 75 tons capacity, 10 cents; electrically operated floating derricks, 75 tons and over, 
15 cents. This note does not apply to Norfolk Navy Yard. 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR OF EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND MFE- 
CHANICAL SERVICE, AT SPECIFIED STATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 
i924, INCLUSIV E—Continued. 





















































———— | ‘ 
j ‘ | , j | 
HEE we 9 Bos- | New Phil-} Wash Nor- |Charles-| Ne* Mare | Puget Great 
i  aneers al ton. {York.| eh} i8- | fon} ton. |, |, 2 | Sound. | Lakes 
"[ferktphie.| ton. -| ton. | jeans, | land. | Sound. | Lakes. 
mace. | } { ie 
Group 111—Continued. | j 
j j ; | 
Engineman 4.......2--.------+..- $0. 82/80. 85 ‘$0. 80 | $0.80 $0.78 | $0.78 | $0.77 |0.83 | $0.88) $0.83 
Locomotive............ oS ee | .824 .f6) .80 -SD |; .78 78 77 | 288 38 . 83 
Donkeys and winches......-. . 82 85 . 80 . 80 .78 . 78 a 88 38 3 
Pua@eivett0.. -pal.....53.. 82] .85 1 .80 -80) .78 78 77 | 58 | 88 83 
Steam shovel... ..........0-- | .97 11.00] .9 -% | .98 -93 -92/ 1.03) 1.08 98 
FireMan.. . ..-cccccccescccessenee- . 79 73 . 68 . 68 - 66 - 66 . 65 - 16 . 76 71 
Flange turmer.......---.----.---- ST -90 . 35 . 85 - 33 . 83 - 82 93 .93 38 
orger: ° j 
; pS FS pe ee | .8@] .85] .80] .80] .78 .78| .77] .88 . 88 3 
DE EAR aE 1.3211.3511.30] 1.30]1.28] 1.28] 1.27]1.38] 121.38] 1.33 
Foundry chipper................. | 61] .61] .59 591 .53 53] .53] .61 61 .61 
Frame bender Se SS erry Ter T , 90 85. 85 33 83 82 93 93 Pe.) 
Furnaceman: ! 
REE hk ceSetetccvcesvee . 62 i 65 .60 . 60 58 58 Yi 68 68 .63 
Foundry....... itveuwcttaben .62| .65] .60 -60 | .58 58 .57 68 | .68 .63 
a ee ee .62|) .65| .60] .60) .58 58] .57 | .68) .68 .63 
Heavy forge, heater.......... ot2 | st0 1 ste .70 | .68 . 68 . 67 78 | .78 «73 
Other forge.................-- 62 | .65 {| .60} .60] .58 58] .571 68! .68 "63 
Open-hearth, heater..........| 62} .65] .60 -60) .58 58 57 68 . 68 63 
Galvanize?........-.s.---2e-0e-- .62; .65; .60 -6O | .58 58] .57] .68 68 .63 
Instrument assambler...........-i...... Joeat are i. rep errr ters & met oe a: 
Instrument maker. .............- 87; .90] .85 -85{ .883 . 83 821 .93 | 93 88 
Job compositor (P. S.).......-.-- .82/ .85| .80] .804 .78 78 77 | .88 | 88 83 
Job printer (P. §8.)-.............- . 82 &5 80 .80 | .78 78 7 88 | 88 83 
SOME. 34 1. « Soda ode thd dicks. o dbo ~ 82 85 80 -80 | .78 78 7 88 | SS BS 
pr EE SOR eer 82] .85] .80] .80/ .78 ML of 88) .88 83 
Ladieman, foundry. ....... eeeeu | 2 . 65 . 60 -60! .58 . 58 ~ 57 . 68 . 68 -63 
Lape WONEEE..cdbsci-s <ieawbeade 1.02 | 1.05 | 1.00 1.00 - 98 - 98 -97 | 1.08 1. 08 1.03 
Leather worker. ............. sooef 0024 075) 290 -70 | .68 - 68 . 67 78 7 73 
Letterer and grainer.............. -87 1 .90; .85 85 | .83 . 83 821 .93 - 93 8S 
Lineman............. bub dacdeedes | 167] .70) .65] .65| .68 63 62) .73 73 . 68 
Linotype and monotype operator | | 
(Oo eo eS SSS | ,82 85 1 .80 80 78 78 77 | .88 88 Ry 
LAIO Rs cris enh or abo oc ccgeccee | .67 7 .90] .85 85 | .83 83 82 | .93 93 88 
Machine operator................ 1 67} .70) .65}) .65/ .63 63} .62| .73 .73 . 68 
MAME cad ein od- os0--00sb<se | 92] .85/ .80] .80| .7! -78| .77| .88 . 88 83 
Machinist, operator (P.5.)....... | .87] .90) .854 .85| .83 83] .82) .93 . 93 88 
Mason, brick or.stome...........- 1.1211.12}; LR 1.12 | 1.12 1,12 1.12 | 1.15 1.15 1.12 
RS Re A ReeSS. 77} .80 75 -75 | .73 73 72} .83 . 83 8 
a i rae 1.05 | 1.05 | 1.05 1.05 ; 1.05 1.05 1.05 | 1.05 1.05 1.05 
jj See 1.01 | 1.01 | 1.01 1.01 1,01 LO1 1.01 | 1.01 1.01 1, OL 
Metallic eartridge casemaker.....}......1......|...... fete elie i ee, A e 
SIO BARA oo. doth cdde ccuscns .82{ .85 4 .80 -80 | .78 .78 oan 88 . 88 83 
Model maker, wood.............. -92) .95{ .90 -90) .88 - 58 -87 | .98 - 98 93 
7 EE 92} .95| .901 .90| .88] 88] .87] .98 .98 93 
Ordnance MAM............. vecece| 72] 7] .70] 70) .68] .68 67 | 78} .83 73 
PURRAT . 5 Baap sd oo doh 50--c0edee 67} .7 65; .65!| .63 63} .62] .73 .73 .68 
SRMNONE. 5 Ml dhcwdcbicgeccccocio .82| .851 .80] .80/ .78 73 | .77 | . 88 . 88 - 83 
Pattern maker..................- -92; .951 .9 -90 | .88 . 88 .87 | 1.00 1. 00 93 
Pipe covererand insulafor........) . 82 | 1851 .30 .80| .78 78 a7 | .88 . 88 83 
Pipe Attar oie... 5. 405-2 -ccccee 87} .90; .85] .85| . -83| .82| .93] .93] 88 
Penetevees dtwhu. ..4.4i.0000--seoe 1.12/4.12/ 1.12} 1.12; 112] 1.12] 112,115] 115] Lig 
PERMIDOGL JA 2... de vevtecccer ces -87) .90) .85 85). . 83 82! .93 93 88 
Pressman (P.8.)...........-+2++- .72| .75} .70| .70; .68 .68| .67| .79 .78 73 
Puncherand shearer............. -62| .65) .60 60; .58 58 -57 | .68 . 68 63 
Pyrometer MANn............-..+00/ -82| .85| .80] .80| .78 -73| .77; .88) .88 83 
ae nck cecceescsce | .82) .85| .80 80! .78 .78 .77| .88| .88 - 83 
Riveter...... leatedbacnssns | .82| .88 80} .80| .78 -78| .77) .88| .88 83 
aie anaes pes aiaR | .60| .60) .60 60 .60 .60}. .60! .60) 60 . 60 
ka lacceccecgecvesces | at et ae -80; .78 -78| .77| 88] . 88 3 
Coenen SeRnennepeegeenes: -87| .95| .85 85 | 83 83} 82 93 | .93 . 88 
a BOR Sa | 33 | .53] 5 51 | .41 41) .41) .58 . 53 . 53 
Sheet-metal worker.............. .87| .90!| .85 8 | .83 -83 | .82/ .93 | .93 . 88 
ER ancapaccdcosccees | .82] .85/ .80 80 | .78 ml emt . 88 83 
Si isccBhccce+cccccccoees | .82] .85 |) .80 30 | .78 .78| .77| .88| .88 83 
Steel worker, structural.......... | .87] .90| .85 85 | .83 . 83 >. . 93 88 
OI eilas cs cccccec.cesee | lo71 2500) 395) :95! 193! (93! (92! 103] 1.03] .98 


‘Enginemen, when actually operating floating derricks of 75 tons and over, shall receive additional 
allowance of 5 cents per hour. sl 

5 Foreach day during any portion of which nets ees engaged in forging materiai 4 inches square or 
more and Jess than 6 inches square shall receive the biacksmith, heavy fires, schedule rate of pay. For 
each day during any portion of which they are engaged in forging material 6 inches penese or larger nt 
shall be — the heavy forger schedule rate of pay. Helpers working on the classes of heavy forging wor 
a above shall receive the corresponding pay for helpers, blacksmith’s heavy fires, or helpers, heavy 
orger’s. ; 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR OF EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, 
. CHANICAL SERVICE, AT SPECIFIED STATIONS, JANUARY 1,1 


\ND MR 
1924, INCLUSIV E—Concluded. 


» TO DECEMBER y 









































| | ah 
Phil- |Wasb- | ,, .| New | Mare 
: Bos- | New , Nor- |Charles- Puget |G 
Occupation. adel-| ing- Ore | Ise |. Uke! | Greg 
ton, York. phia, ton. folk. ton. leans. land. Sound 
| 
an 
Group I1I—Concluded. | 
| | 
TE eae. ae ee? $0.82 $0. 85 's0. 80 $0.80 $0.78 | $0.78 | $0.77 [$0.88 | $0.58) a R 
Tile and plate setter.............. 82} .85| .80} .80/ .78 -78} .77] .88 RS] g 
SNEED ©. 05 adic doer cesvencs -87| .90] .85] .85/] .83 -83 | .82] .93 r 
RES GS Ga Fs Fe - 62 62 . 60 . 60 . 0 41 44 - 62 "' 
Lg | Rea a eee 42) .05) .% .70| .68 . 68 -67 | .78 | 's 
Welder: 
Se ee eee ne | .87| .90] .85] .85| .83] 93] .82] .93 | ow 
hdl cine av cdeen mn | .82] .85} .80] .80] .78] .78] .77] .88 . 
Wharf builder ................... | -82) 85! .80 -80| .78 .78 77} .88 | 1g 
' | j | a 
Wage Increases for Farm Labor in 1923. = 
ARMERS in the United States had to pay higher wages fo 4 
male farm labor in 1923 than they did in 1922 and 1921, accord. * 
ing to the December, 1923, number of Weather, Crops, ani é 
Markets, issued by the Federal Department of Agriculture. The F 
‘following tables from that publication show the course of the averay JB 2 
wages-of male farm labor for the country as a whole from 1/13 t < 
-1923, inclusive, and by States and geographical divisions in 191) § * 
e rr 
1922, and 1923: 2 









































AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 T° i9x, = 

“ . Per day other than ~ 

Per month. Per day at harvest. at harvest S 

Year. — - 

With | Without] With | Without; With Without a 

board. board. board. board. board. yard, J) 

< 

as = 

eae ee ee eee wy ae $21. 38 $30. 31 $1. 57 $1. 94 $1. 16 $1.5 fs 
eet, «.. bs. ck Slew 0nd-BOs-ecen dee 21. 05 29, 88 1, 55 1,91 1.13 14 fe) 
i 2 8, SR ies ~ calediine« 21. 26 30, 15 1,56 1,92 1.13 147 D 
SN As Ban 600d dab ac du ddbuc c4cbdéccueh dace 23. 25 32. 83 1, 69 2. 07 1.26 1.62 Q 
ES RSI ST oie, Sa, Wa ee ee 28, 87 40. 43 2. 08 2.54 1. 56 2.02 o 
Ss dn ltites t6 dete’ > ay odo~ «64cB les swe Mined 34, 92 48. 80 2. 65 3. 22 2.07 2.8 “ 
Re ee PIE Een Eee 39. 82 56, 29 3, 15 3. 83 2.45 3.12 S 
Is cht enti bial dianhag ov ao dele > bs wgde denen: 46. 89 64. 95 3. 60 4. 36 2. 86 3.5 3 
nd Atlant Adie ce ddenss tue eesemp alee 30,14 43.32 2, 24 2.79 1.68 2.18 5 
Ss hy Utlh ans del os adden s 4ukt au cap deeds 29.17 41.79 2.20 2.72 1.65 2.15 4 
ee ate Fs SRE ates iam 3S - Ree 33, 18 46. 91 2. 45 3. 03 1,93 2.47 i 
— > 

«< 
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State and geographic division. 
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Average Weekly Eamings of Shop Employees in New York, Octo- 
ber, 1923. 


HE average weekly earnings of shop employees in the manu- 
facturing industries of New York State and New York City in 
October, 1923, are shown in the following table, which ‘is a 

sunmaty Of a statement published in the December, 1923, issue of 
the Industrial Bulletin of the New York State Department of Labor: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
: IN OCTOBER, 1923.1 
































The State. New York City 
Industry. Shop employees. | Shop employe 
Allem- - |} Alem (2) 

ployees. ployees. 

Men. | Women. Men. , Women. 
—_—_—— : “7 eS 
stone, clay, and glass products...................... $28. 80 | $30.92 | $13.49 | $32.16 | $32. 46 213. 43 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances...............-. 30.59 | 32.17 16.75 | 27.64 29. 44 17. 89 
eS EEE ET eee “ey 7.71 29. 55 t6, 21 28.75 | 32.13 i8. 55 
Furs, leather, amd rubber goods....................-. 24.78 | 28.70 16.79 | 29.46} 35.80 | 18, 53 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.............. ad naa AES, 27.57 | 30.95 16. 44 26.17 | 28.73 14. 34 
Peiecccbentbdecaobe ese ccemsccscccecs sc cccsceneses 27.89 | 27.68 Ug Mette Bab ey, PERS 
Printing and paper goods..............2..-..-..---- 31.88 | 35.33 16.98 | 33.73 36. 65 16. 63 
DN aie Leh bhe cane evans atest eeu sereconcy ps 22.65 | 26,14 15.57 | 23.02] 28.21 17. 25 
(Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc................. 25.03 | 33.53 18.09 | 29.65} 37.68 21.37 
Food, beverages, and tobacco... .............-.--+--- 24.58 | 29.49 15.18 | 24.18 | 30,32 16, 82 
ee eer | 34,07 oo 2 ee arene 33. 73 See cr 

mua 

iinet Ah ndéginadadivadbscabbousn bec 27.72 | 31.50 16.88 | 28.46} 32.00 19, 20 














| These average earnings represent actual, not full-time earnings. They are computed by dividing the 
total weekly pay roll by the number of employees on the pay roll. 


Average Daily Wages of French Coal Miners. 


HE average daily wages of coal miners in the principal coal- 
mining sections of France for the years 1913, 1919 to 1921, 
each quarter of 1922, and the first half of 1923 are given in 

the Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, October, 1923 
(p. 43). The following table shows, for these periods, the average 
wages of underground and surface workers separately and combined: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF FRENCH COAL MINERS, 1913 AND 1919 TO 1923. 
{1 franc at par=19.3 cents.]} 









































Mining sections. 
Class of workers and year. Saint- Chalon Entire 
Donai Arras. /5'T85) gri- | sur- |Calais| POU | Cler- | coun. 
8: | enne. | Sadne. CUES. | ORL.! ey. 
Underground workers: Pre. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Fre. | Fre. | Fre. | Fre. | Fre. 
DP Meiinandsngdeceseenn Ae. SS | 5.51} 6.27) 5.57] 5.64] 4.96 5. 96 
_ Et 3 es ae es tt eded 15.97 | 13.86 | 15.59 |.......f....-.. 15. 71 
PE ins co nsaaaneseawgocsivenceee 21. 55 }....... 22.13 | 21.22 | 21.30 | 20.36 | 19.27 | 20.99 
. cy 5 SP ee A 4g ee 18, 65 | 20.32 | 19.38 | 18.89] 17.88 | 20.49 
1922— 
nd So ckinst vstevacdicaswded {a 19.49 | 19.16 | 17.98 | 16.66 | 13.62 | 18.96 
6a dcccchassccdbeescses 10.09 j....... 19. 53 | 18.85 | 17.61 | 16.41 | 16.48] 18.90 
RG. cecedaccoseseainecbans 19. 49 |....... 19.56 | 19.14 | 16.82 16.78 | 16.54] 18.66 
RT ACTS  . . = 19.55 | 19.18 | 16.85 | 16.70 | 16.68 | 18.57 
1923— | 
ree 21.20 | 20.40 | 19.37 | 20.95 | 20.50 | 18.88 | 19.18] 17.94] 20.19 
Second quarter............... 22.27 | 21.55 | 20.30 | 22.62 | 21.92 | 20.39 | 20.55 | 19.37] 21.23 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF FRENCH COAL MINERS, 1913 AND 1919 TO 1923—Concludeg 















































Mining sections. 4 
Class of workers and year. : gs ie, 
Saint- | Chalon-| = Enti | 
: Strass- | Tou- | Cler- | “Xtire 
Douai.) Arras. burg Eti- = (Calais. louse. | moni. ‘oun. 
enne. ne. | try, Tl 
a 1€ 
Surface workers: Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs.| Fre. | Fr Fre 80 p 
Rite pee ao, Eas |p pig 68s 032 4.06] 4.09) 3.69] 3.93] 3.66 4p MP Brie 
ES EA ANE SK Sie RE eel | 13.12 | 11.96 | 1222 ]......./..... 12 5 
MA da. ok 1.6.22. ded nksc ck, cb aed 16.58 |2222 22: | 18.08 | 16.32 | 15.25 | 15.20 1495 sq) MiB shal 
RE AEC AR RS cit 97.83 fo... 22. 16.09 | 15.73 | 14.82 | 14.74 | 13.67 kg 1! 
1922— | 1, 2 
a ape Ze Sd CETEEL 14.61 | 14.21 | 13.20 | 12.52 | 12.74 14. for ¢ 
Second quarter............./....... 14, 04 |....... 14.60 | 14.29 | 13.16 | 12.43 | 12. 13,9] ‘one 
Third quarter..............|....-.. 14,30 j....... 14.59 | 14.25 | 12.54] 12.40 12.71 i; Mee Alli 
Fourth quarter............. weeeeee| 14,39 |....... 14.52 | 14.15 | 12.44 | 12.45 | 12. 13.9% han 
— | | if 
First quarter ............... 15.78 | 15.30 | 14.33 | 15.84 | 15.24 | 13.95 | 13.98 13.86 15.4 Ml cyst 
Second quarter............. 16.93 | 16.90 | 14.55 | 17.16 | 16.57 | 15.22] 14.00 15.25 gy JS 
Total (underground and surface): met 
UR AIEEE Gana o4- a0hbubiube be 5.57] 5.72 |....... 5.07 | 5.27] 4.98] 4.96) 4.61 5.4 
ARE pelea 15.62 |....... 13.12 | 13.19 | 14.29 |.......)..... 3.4 ge ane 
MES catcupdos~. c-aggehieteceyshscs onat 20.12 |....... 20.67 | 19.16 | 18.80 | 18.37 | 17.71 19.5 HR deli 
NE eiintlonbal ee PGS apres * & See 17.78 | 18.43 | 17.57 | 17.22 | 16.36 Igy 
1922— mel 
First quarter... ............|s<0sess 19.29 |....... 17.72 | 17.01 | 15.98 | 15.30 | 13.32 17.35 oe 
Second quarter.............|..-.... {ae 17.75 | 17.01 | 15.75 | 15.22 | 15.22 179 BOT 
Third quarter..............)....-:. 87.05 |...0000 17.78 | 17.15 | 14.98 | 15.31 | 15.18 17.9 ‘) 
ine SOE ciditine an nh ockinctteéh BB. 37 |. .cc0e 17.77 | 17.16 | 14.89 | 15.31 | 15.28 = 17.% | | 
ay at 
First quarter..............- 19.85 | 19.04 | 17.67] 19.09! 18.41 | 16.77] 17.44 | 16.52 ins 
Second quarter............. 20.78 | 20.27 | 18.67 | 20.75 | 19.81 | 1818] 18.40 | 17.92 19. 9 OW! 
— wail at | 
mel 
* . * . « . ] } 
Wages of Workers in the Building Trades in Paris, France, in July, a 
sts 
1923. to 
. , hos 
REPORT has recently been received from the commercial | 
attaché in Paris showing the wage rates in force on July |, & ,., 
1923, for workers in the building trades in the Paris region. § ,,, 
unt 


WAGES OF BUILDING WORKERS IN PARIS, FRANCE, JULY 1, 1923. fol 
QO! 


{1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] 


























] 
— bal 
: Hourly Hourly 2 
Occupations. wages. Occupations. wages, ene 
— inc! 
Public and private works: Francs. || Tiling, revetment, mosaics, etc.: Frances, d 
PI estitccdecchupahaharanceacsss 3.25 RR 3.50 anc 
PP occ crcepbioowte ceded: ecen 3.50 ce SS eee 2.75 has 
EE Sets eee 3.50 |} Others: he 
maseere beiper..... Fs. 2.75 ESS 3.50 . 
Pavement layer.....................- 3.50 | |S aR 3.50 : 
SEE cevcndiccs cheb access doxde 2.75 a ERR 3.25 be 
Se esd. ono cadtbbvetelids 1 22.00 Diissernc css 5oe¢es5s0>-.-- 2.9 
On A) Eas ee 1 24.00 EE a ee 3.2) ‘ 
Maso: Chimney builder....................- 3.25 be 
Master workman..................... 3.50 Chimney builder’s, helper............ 2.50 rej 
iba +haedeaarantcasncaiiemacn 2.75 Roofer and plumber................. 3. 20 
Granite and marble cutters........... 3.50 
1 Daily rate. Tl 
pr 
th 
2 
4nQ 
va 
Gel 
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Resumption of Ejight-Hour Shift in Ruhr Mines.’ 


HE employers of the Ruhr district have recently concluded an 
7 agreement with the Allied Mine and Industrial Commission as 
to resumption of operation of their industrial establishments. 
The agreement is to remain in force until April 15, 1924, and covers 
s0 per cent of the industrial establishments and mines in the district. 
Briefly summarized its provisions are the following: (1) The mines 
shall pay a coal tax of $15,000,000 for the period July 1 to November 
1,1923. (2) Thereafter they shall pay a tax of 10 francs ($1.93, par) 
for each ton of coal sold. (3) They shall deliver free of charge to the 
Allies 18 per cent of their net production. (4) The stocks of coal on 
hand on October 1, 1923, become the property of the Allies. (5) The 
system of export licenses is to be continued. The available stock of 
metal goods may be exported only on payment of the taxes in arrears 
and only in proportion to the quantities exported in 1922. (6) The 
deliveries of coal by-products shall form the subject of a new agree- 
ment. Several openness to the agreement determine the quantity 
of reparation coal to be delivered by each mine. 

The mine workers recognized that the industrialists of the Ruhr 
had shrunk from no sacrifice in order to resume operation of their 
own mines and industrial establishments, and by doing so to assist 
at the same time the unoccupied territories of Germany in restoring 
increased industrial activity and abating the existing extensive unem- 
jloyment. When it became apparent, however, that the industrial- 
ists wanted to shift the larger part of the burden of these sacrifices 
to the shoulders of the mine workers, the latter assumed a decidedly 
hostile attitude. 

Even before the conclusion of the agreement with the Allied Mine 
and Industrial Commission the mine owners of the Ruhr district had 
entered into negotiations with the miners’ unions as to the conditions 
under which work should be resumed. The employers offered the 
following conditions: 

1. Reintroduction of the pre-war hours of labor [84 hours per day ‘‘bank to 
bank”’}? for work above and below ground. 

2. In order to encourage greater production by tonnage miners, the differ- 
ence between the minimum wage rate and the average wage of hewers shall be 
increased. The basic wage rate is to be abolished. 

3. In order to achieve the same result in the case of company men a minimum 
and maximum rate shall be fixed for each class and the management shall on the 
basis of the output of each worker determine what wage rate between these limits 


he shall reeeive. 

4. The difference between the wage rates of unskilled and skilled workers shall 
be increased. 

5. The difference between the wage rates of juvenile and adult workers shall 
be increased by increased deductions for tonnage haulers (Schlepper) and the 
reintroduction of deductions for apprentice hewers. 


The miners’ unions flatly declined to accept these conditions. 
They declared themselves willing to conclude collective agreements 
providing for temporary overtime work with a view to overcoming 
the present shortage of coal and to dispensing with the import of 
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ssp 6 rrespondenzbiatt des Aligemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, Berlin, Dec. 15, 1923, pp. 478- 


.?See MONTHLY Labor Review February, 1921, pp. 200 to 213. “‘ Production and labor conditions in 
German hard coal fields.” 
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coal which greatly enhances the costs of production. They opposed 
however, any attempt to lengthen the hours of labor permanently. | 

The mine owners then attempted to force the miners into subijc. 
sion. Immediately after the conclusion of the agreement with jh, 
allied commission they ordered that at least 30 per cent of the work. 
ing staffs be dismissed. These orders were issued in disregard of {hy 
provisions of the works councils law and of the law regulating {h, 
discharge of workers. The matter would have come to a dead|ock 
if the Federal Ministry of Labor had not intervened in bringing 
about an agreement. In the last days of November, 1923, negoti,. 
tions were begun by the Ministry with the largest mine owners 4) 
with representatives of the miners’, metal workers’, and enginee;:' 
unions which led to a compromise agreement providing for overtin» 


work during a limited period and regular pay for the extra tine 
worked. The following is a translation of the agreement: 


The Agreement. 


N VIEW of the distressful economic condition of Germany, the extensive 
unemployment connected with it, and the especially heavy burdens borne 
by the Ruhr mining industry, the contracting parties have come to an agree. 

ment on the following points: 

1. The quickest possible achievement of pre-war production of coal mines j: 
an absolute necessity. 

2. The contracting parties, employers and workers, obligate themselves to 
do everything in their power in order to achieve as soon as possible the resui!t 
outlined under section 1. The employers shall take all possible technica! and 
administrative measures for this purpose and in particular shall increave the 
number of pick miners. The workers below ground shall work overtime a‘ the 
close of their regular shift in such @ measure that the total shift, beginning with 
the descent into the mine and ending with the ascent, shall have a duration of 
eight hours. ‘The workers above ground shall, in so far as they are employed in 
hoisting the coal, work one hour overtime. The overtime work of all other work- 
ers above ground shall at the earliest possible date be regulated in common 
with the iron and steel industry of the Ruhr district. The additional remwnera- 
tion for overtime work provided for in the general agreement (Manieltari/) sill 
not be applicable to the overtime work provided for in the present agreemeit. 
Assuming that the lengthened shift will result in corresponding increased pro- 
duction the wage rates of company men employed above and below ground wh) 
perform overtime work shall be increased by one-seventh beginning with the date 
of the effectiveness of the present agreement. 

3. Representatives of the contracting parties shall on February 1, 1924, nice! 
with representatives of the Fecteral Ministries of Economy and Labor and deter- 
mine whether pre-war production has been or may be reached within the near 
future. If this should not be the case they shall determine the general caiisvs 
that have prevented the reaching of the aim set up under section 1 and discuss 
means for the removal of these causes. The comparison of the performances of 
workers employed above ground shall be effected by eomparing the performance 
Spar and shift with that of the months December, 1923, and January, 

_ 4. When operation of the mines is being resumed and workers are being hired, 

consideration shall be given to the conjugal condition and domicile of the appli- 
cants for work and members of the works council shall be consulted. 

5. This ——— shall come into force on December 5, 1923, and expire 02 
ae 1, 1924. 

he undersigned representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
obligate themselves to support the enforcement of this agreement by their re- 
spective organizations. 
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PRODUCTION AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 





Longshore Labor Efficiency. 


UITE a fund of information is always available as to wage 
rates and hours of labor in the various trades and occupations 
of wage earners in the United States. Such information is 

continually being collected by public and private agencies. While 

cost of living, standards of living, and wage rates have received much 
attention, httle emphasis has been placed on the question of what 
the employer of labor receives in return for the wages paid. Charges 
of lessened efficiency were general both during and following the war. 

However, to what extent efficiency has increased or declined is and 

will be a disputed question until sufficient reliable data is obtained. 

Labor efficiency is but one element of industrial efficiency. Much 
depends upon the employee, and employees vary in their worth to the 
employer, but beyond the employee much depends on the machinery 
or tools with which he works, the working conditions, and the manage- 
ments. Thus, a slow or low-skilled worker with high-class shop 
equipment may be able to produce more and better product than a 
rapid, skilled man can produce with poor equipment. 

The field of industrial efficiency (including labor efficiency) is 
large and most interesting, yet much of it is unexplored. Industrial 
concerns have made efficiency studies on their own account, and there 
are firms doing professional work in this line for industrial clients. 
The material made public, however, is very limited. 
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National Adiustment Commission Study. 


|X 1919 and 1920 an investigation into hours, earnings, labor cost, 
and output in the longshore industry at the port of New York was 
conducted for the National Adjustment Commission by Mr. B. M. 
Squires. Information was obtained from one of the largest and 
most representative companies operating at the port for sailings 
during the first six months of each year. This study was limited to 
the loading of cargoes and does not include any figures covering 
discharging operations. While records for identical ships were 
not available, ships similar in size and kind were selected for each 
year. The report ' of this investigation was completed in the fall 
of 1920 and the figures dealing with the efficiency of labor—labor 
cost and output—were presented for 1914, 1919, and 1920. 
According to Mr. Squires’ report, labor efficiency decreased rapidly 
during the period 1914 to 1919 and costs increased tremendously 
during the same period. In 1914 longshoremen loaded an average 
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‘National Adjustment Commission: Longshore labor—an investigation into hours, earnings, labor 
Cost, and output in the longshore industry at the port of New York, by B. M. Squires. New York, 1920. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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of 0.91 ton per man-hour at a cost of 40.8 cents per ton, but by {9 jy 
they were loading only 0.44 ton per man-hour at a cost of $1.54) po, 


















































} ; ; ° : ; - | at 
ton. A slight increase in efficiency is noticed in 1920, however, {}, - 
output amounting to an average of 0.52 ton per man-hour ani {}, 
cost $1.74 per ton. 

COMPARISON OF LONGSHORE LABOR COST AND OUTPUT IN THE YEARS 1914, 
1920, PORT OF NEW YORK. 
Labor cost. Ton 
: a Tons} rr h.is? ae Man- re 
Steamer No. loaded. hours. 
Total. Per ton.! Ri 
as ese Pi 
ie Cs 
1914. \ 
Aswasesy uF Pip aki 4 Ue cad Gok opded ding. sp'smesep- opp 3,622] $1,466.75 $0.405 | 4,007. ’ Cs 
Me cas allt op 1 Ear iy 88 Bay Aihg DM to oly Bene 9 7,520] 3,121.05 415 | 82482. 5 . Cs 
BSL ob och dasa bd dd. Ddbdak « ddhdoa edd Ge od 3, 741 1,371. 85 . 367 | 3,576.0 
SIR SY oN. Aa RARER yer RR SEs 6,085 | 3,050. 15 501 | 8,483. ‘y 
AR REDO RRNE BSE? Bd Bg Y, i2330. cbachedt Jd {, 401 1, 867. 39 .424 | 4,664. ON 
DA perp gesy cht sesh wares 16g hs Ca dt tp opie sete cet tees 7,507 2,546. 39 . 339 | 6,821.5 
abet bie ial adie. beeen hO4: tA. dtd o’ 32,876 | 13,423. 58 408 | 36,034. 5 B 
1919 
Gebtdd tiles <x cb viv eaedddy ble sbinaled cnblinacs Hite cbeed 7,156 13,607. 80 1.902 | 16,174. ( kK 
Eh, 2h te eee es Bae, nt ~— 1,605 | 9,471.50 2.057 | 10.962 5 
PGS. 40 0, dock MIE. Eide ellie sas bile Jo ga ah beck? 6,945 | 10,802. 30 1.555 | 13, 813.5 
Ee a TA ales on ae! gic. i IS tk ie hy nee gh 9, 216 20, 211. 30 2.193 | 24, 435.0 H 
Oe: ELAR BOSCH 7/026 | 14,259.40} 2.030 | 147379. 0 
| —_ B 
hddags | Fite SITES ge 0S) 3 113 = uber. Hae | 34,948 | 68,352.30] 1.956 | 79, 764 
1920 
Bs o¥'s vida dohbE UE Ue bdacdeliedes edd biiiess tiileses 5,909 8, 262. 15 1,398 | 8,859.0 B 
SRR eh en yatta: 6 ltl phan aii Se | 5,841} 11, 428 70 1. 957 | 12,941. 0 ’ 
— TARIIR IAS BTL ahi Ue eS ae 6,447 | 11,190.60] 1.736 | 11.340. 5 57 
PET arg) cae ree 4s COME NS Eke ep eee S eee | 3,136} 6,175.70 1.969 | 6,453.0 ‘9 
| Retna stare poet ReneS - eo triieds + GY 6,411 | 10,343. 10 1.613 | 12,084. 5 5 T 
SUE eleds sdb hd~ «.cpdded db A bbnd dtd edthedducs Jacke. | 6,293] 11,821.25 1. 878 | 13, 232.5 
" — 4 
Spee is Paredes i wt pt hplon aap pee | 34,037 | 59,221.50] 1.740 | 64,910.5 
1 Long ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Same ship as No. 10 on different voyages. 
In comparing the efficiency of labor from year to year, a study of 
the cargo handled is of extreme importance, as differences in ile 
figures may be caused wholly or in part by differences in the cargo. 
A percentage classification of commodities making up the cargoes fos 
all vessels reported for 1914, 1919, and 1920 has therefore been in- 
cluded in Mr. Squires’ report and is presented herewith. The per- ( 


centage that each commodity forms of the entire cargo loaded \s 
shown for each of the three years. 
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PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES MAKING UP THE COMBINED CAR- 
GOES OF ALL VESSELS FOR YEARS 1914, 1919, AND 1920, PORT OF NEW YORK, 

















1914 1919 | 1920 

| 6 vessels. | 5 vessels. | 6 vessels. 
Character of cargo. | | 

Combined Combined | Combined 

tonnage, tonnage, tonnage, 

32, 876. | 34, 948. 34, 037. 

] 
| | j 

Cree]: | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Bars; WO ge 008 6s. sisi. eels. 2b il. sin 4.0 | 7.5 11.4 
ee SI nn adeucemppe bop soadedus aes 6.9 8.9 | 5.0 
POM a ese occ ak cect ccccenccgsetedBsetess baton ee 4.9 | 8.0 | 2.4 

Rails. .--22-ccccesseeecceen nnn c cece een nee cee n eee nneetetenereceeee: 6.1 | 13. 1 9.3 

Pig iF OM, DABS, AMC. cece ewe cece cece cece ese cence secs ceces _" | > .4 , 

Car wheels, materials......... Bo cASSs Elden 1S hres. dT Sh IAC 1.0 | 6. 2 1.9 

Wy re Me Eo oo bho bo de bao trace repeacse st eS SY ae 1.1 4.0 | 5 

Cased machinery, a@utomobile.................-.....--.-.-ee eee e eee 3.9 3.2 8.6 

Cases: 

PIAMad a pS on 50k seeds canes tts AOths OLA RS chien © dethere acd . a) 017s : * 
Oi, ins ahs. 5k elk Lele be a igabsi --| 40. 3 | 11.5 | 12.4 
I ee eee eee 1.8 | -1| 1.8 
ue) AO OS a Ae ee ee a ss) 9 | 2 5 
po EES eee ee nt ee a oo -6 |. .4 

Barre ls: 

Oil, grease, oe ag See SOh dre Bae Riek dee ick debian beer caedesv 4.3 4.4 9.6 
— * CE ea ae Ses ey SSS el | 3.2 | 2.1 | 1.2 

Ke gs. | 
SINE, Sin dbus oi <0 cisedubcsedeses. 2.0 6.2 | 1.4 
Sy, SL > eee ees PUTS os « WTEC Ss eewN 9 ol] 1.1 

Hogsheads: 

WE ativan ecsbe hice cenheceees ea BP ee ge chasm | ; 

Bags: . ceoeeeeeeeece . . “++ 
Ammonia, cement, carbide..............-...-.. PE re | pale pwivebwe cacUbe 3.6 
Flour, soda, borax............. inte Gdes extiehahet?« ; —es 8.9 Poe 8.2 
Oileake, beans, wax, etc....... OE TED et ke pepe Bad. as els cated s 

Bales: | 
Cecccds Aisne Sea eS ae ee eee er eee hab ; Serer ees . 
POET, MENG aon ona s hoc ccccccccccccctdeaeces. , a cube A 4} 1.6 2.4 
ro ee eae ee te ddl hides nines . Phick s]ocsecdrononel 1.9 o> d-wmels 

OS, SE ats ad duc wake Sells < +: or Ldndddendinscecs os asbcbuse’ 6 | 1 

Deck Ss Be... 2s. c ethene oasuls Up dng J. snten > Sh ee, ol 6 | .7 

eee ee ee ee ‘ bes ‘ re 17.0 16.3 

DOR. - ceded ins 4a i thotien El... » de 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 





Bureau of Labor Statistics Study. 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently made a limited study 
of the efficiency of labor—labor cost are output—in the long- 
shore industry in seven of the more important ports of the United 
States. Loading and unloading operations of representative vessels 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation alone have been considered. 
The data were furnished to the bureau by the United States Ship- 


ping Board. 

While the study is thus limited to a small number of vessels, the 
figures presented below may be accepted as typical of conditions as 
they exist. Care should be exercised, however, in comparing the 
figures port by port, as in many instances the dock facilities for 
handling cargoes vary so widely as to seriously affect any com- 
parison made without a thorough knowledge of the physical qualities 
of the docks themselves. These may or may not be conducive to 
the efficient handling of cargoes. 

Separate tables have been prepared for the loading and the un- 
loading of cargoes. Figures are shown for each vessel and totals 
are given for each port and for all ports combined. The basis 
used in the computation of labor cost and output was the number of 
hours of longshore labor paid for and, in all ports except the port of 
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Seattle, the number of long tons of cargo handled. The short, o, 
2,000-pound ton, is the customary unit of measurement in all shipping 
on the Pacific coast. Clerical labor and supervision have |e; 
excluded in each instance, although gang foremen have been include, 
The production or output has been reduced to tons per man how, 
and the labor cost is shown in dollars and cents per ton. 

The more important facts shown by the two tables have |e, 
summarized by ports and are presented in the table following. ‘J, 
total cargo handled and the labor cost and output are shown for exci, 
“a and all ports combined. The loading and unloading figures aye 
wrought together in the table, although no attempt has been mac 
in this study to make any comparison of the efficiency of labor jy 
loading and unloading operations. The small tonnages reported {; 
all ports both for loading and discharging cargoes show that the figure. 
are merely indicative of the efficiency of longshoremen although they 
are typical of conditions. However, some of the ports shown are 
known as ports of call and vessels seldom load or discharge |arce 
amounts of cargo at such places. 


CARGO HANDLED, LABOR COST PER TON, AND TONS HANDLED PER MAN-HO 























BY PORTS. 
, | ie | od { " 
Cargo. | Labor cost per ton. |Tons per ma 
; } 
Port. 
, _ nasil , Un- fc Ua- 
Loading Unloading. | Loading. loading. Loading. Redline 
rr | _ | 
Tons. Tons. 
NR ee ce 8, 161. 00 19, 364. 06 $0.7 $0. 99 0. 92 | 0. 76 
ES eet eae 7, 039. 00 2,643. 11 . 89 1, 02 - 90 | F) 
New Orleans................-. 12, 398. 00 17, 366. 00 71 . 638 oe 
27,773 ef Se Serer o%2 y 
EE PELLET Tee 314, 970. 70 37,614. 50 55 1. 61 1.70 | 7 
I no debln ids cscacacbdber 2, 291. 00 13, 502. 25 . 80 -77 - 94 | 1.14 
eRe ca aa Gace | 1, 951. 00 2) 673. 00 1,37 90 60 | 7 
PN. 6 0adcudcek. DERCERSAL A EeEEepecesces Bp Oee BE Tics ctocds GEM Iveccbbeas- 8 
Grand total.....-....... | 4 52, 685. 70 164,088.37| .67| .94| 1.23 
j | 











1 Figures “‘ not including grain’’ have been used. 

* Hours not reported for 5,125 tons of grain and flour loaded on 8. 8. No. 10, although cost does incluso alt 
cargo. 

* Tonnage for Seattle reported in short tons (2,000 ayy ). 

4 Seattle tonnage reduced to long tons (2,240 pounds) in grand total. 


As conclusions drawn without an inspection of the character of the 
cargo handled are very apt to be misleading, an itemized list of te 
cargo of each vessel considered has been included in the detailed 
tables shown below. Some commodities can be handled much more 
rapidly than others and full cargoes are usually handled at a lowe: 
unit cost than part cargoes. 

While an effort was made to limit this study to general cargo 
operations only, the data for some vessels include the handling 0! 

ain as well. However, labor cost and output is shown separately 
or grain and general cargo wherever possible. The total man hours 
consumed in handling the cargo have been divided into straight time 
and overtime for all vessels where such information was available 
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, \VERAGE_ COST PER TON AND AVERAGE TONS PER MAN-HOUR OF LONGSHORE 
» Ol ANABOR IN CERTAIN EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION VESSELS IN VARIOUS 
pine PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1922. 
> 


een 
Lec 
our 


[M=Measurement tonnage.| 


LOADING. 








een Cost of labor. 


on Total | Tons 
lhe Port and Character and tons of cargo ——_—_——| Man- [Straight] Over | per 


s | 
ton hours. | time. | time. | man- 
i 





-essel No. loaded. 
ach, : handled. 1 se 


are 








iw 
ace : , ’ 
. New York. | 


$0.59, 1,224 | 1,117 107 | 1.20 


r in oon Oil cake in bags, 1,296; flour, 85; 1, 464 $856. 90 i 
fo barbed wire, 40; lubricating oil, 
20; alcohol, 12; general, 11. 
lres ‘otis nn Oil in barrels, 823; sisal, 285; oil 1,503 1,485. 45 .99| 1,974 
cake in bags, 226; copper, 125; 
coffee, 25; lard, 10; cotton, 9. ' 
are ... ..dadasnell Flour in bags, 1,702;sugarin bags, | 4,779 = 3,5 
412; boring tubes for wells, 1,289; 
ree rice, 421; oil in barrels, 266; 
evaporated milk, 225; vegetable 
compound, 281; cocoa powder, 
123; oleo oil, 40; cotton piece 
) goods, 20. j 
i. kvasnuanl Flour, 215; canned fish, 95; soap, 415 501.93, 1.21) 736 736 |... 6 
30; dry goods, 25; telephone 
equipment, 25; automobiles and 
parts, 15; general, 10. 





1,511 1653 76 








hey 


3.98 .75,| 4,951 | 4,084 | R67 | gy 





Total cargo, New Cok... 8,161 | 6,418.26, .79| 8,885 | 7,448 1,437 92 


|{— —— = ————————S eS | 





i}- Baltimore. | | 
: Teer | | Wheat in bulk, 2,393; corn in 2, 821 283.56 .10 eT Rieeedd 5. 63 
bulk, 428. 
Malt, 325 flour in bags, 88; 414 360.88, .87, 490 |.... i 4 
ground mica, 1. | 
ee errs Fresh shelled corn, 1,500; rye,| 4,158 | 403.55, .10,) 380 |........| | 10.94 
0 1,480; wheat, 1,178. 
eee Copper, 136; tobacco, i100; flour, 43. | 456.8% 1.03) G4 }.....:.-] 
a 85; oil, 50; rolled oats, 30; evapo- 
“fl rated milk, 8; cotton duck, 2; 
Lt railroad frogs, 2. | 
ah Pe PRS Cones, 921; lubricating oil, 61; 1,006 | 469.80 -47 
“a ochre, 24. 
8 Flour, 2,916; steel skelp, 596; | 3,815 | 3,656.50, .96, 4,413 | 2,479 (1,934 ve 
° starch, 8i; canned goods, 61: 
ipe-iron, 32; lumber, 27 (15,175 { 
eet of oak); rolled oats, 25; 
oyster shells, 20; hog hair, 15; 
oil, 19; syrup, 16; clover seed, 6; 
fruit pudding, 1. 
Flour, 1,256; corn cones, 62; lum-j| 1,391 1,330. 05 .96 1,540 | 741 799 ay 
ber, 29; flooring, 17; oyster 
shells, 10; hair, 10; brooms, 3; 
he roofing paper, 2;cultivators and 
i parts, 1; books, etc., 1. 


720 


eee eee 








50) 8,554 |... 1.64 


Total cargo, Baltimore. .... 14,018 
89 7,847 |... a 


ed Total, not including grain..|; 7,039 


s 
im - 
SS i 











New Orleans. 
10 Wheat, 3,000; corn, 1,071; flour, | 
| 1,054; lumber, 474; plant prod- 
| ucts, 100; acetate of lime, 67; { ‘ 
paraffin wax, 25; cotton, 23;]! 
ol tobacco, 23. | | 
OR ee F Pitch pine lumber, 799; agricul- | 1,932 | 2,422.21; 1.25 ¢ 
ly tural machinery, 551; coil wire, 
232; rosin, 125; barbed wire, 108; 
«dos sisal, 40; turpentine i@ cases, 29; 
ne — glass, 25; ash lumber, 20; | 
urnside supplies, 3. | - 
é. > a ae hie Staves, 1,345; tobacco, 176; gum 1,751 1,716.37, .98) 2,437 
lumber, 114; pine lumber, 66; } 
wax, 50. 


! Not including grain and flour. 


uo 
~ & 
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2,437 | ste 72 
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AVERAGE COST PER TON AND AVERAGE TONS PER MAN-HOUR OF LONGSHopp \VE 
LABOR IN CERTAIN EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION VESSELS IN VARiop<¢ o 
PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1922—Continued. . P 

LOADING—Continued. 
i = — =e — 
| Cost of labor. 
| Total ; ; long 
Port and Character and tons of cargo tone Man- |Straight} Over | pe, Pr 
vessel No. loaded. é hours. | time. | time ; oe 
| handled.) > otal Per 
“* | ton. our, 
| 
— —| as hee A —_ 
New Orleans— 
Concluded. 
Bas cals Chena cil Flour, 2,045; lumber, 466; timber, | 3,378 ($2,940.57) $0.87) 4,332 (......0.)..... 7 
263; sewing machines’ veneer, 
233; rosin, 121; paraffin wax 
in barrels, 98; staves, 58; bags 
cottonseed meal, 49; bitumen | 
in barrels, 22; rice screenings, 
10; pockets rice 8; canned goods, | 
3; golf clubs, 2. 
Total cargo, New Orleans...| 12,898 | 9,165.65) .71)........ va — 
Total, not including grain | 7,773 |.........|.....- EE Bee an tS. 
=e flourin steamship No. 
10. 
Seattle. eee ts 3 Bie), 76.4 i y 
eT EDS Flour, 361; canned goods, M261.. | 7622 | 334.16 -54 Se SNe f...... 97 
as Wheat and flour, 4,032; ammonia, |? 6,999 | 2,973.69) .42) 3,476.3 3,156.5 319.5 2) 





130, cattle hoofs, 28; fresh vege- 
tables, 25; fresh meats and fish, 
25; powdered milk, 15; miscel- | 
laneous general 165; copper, 
336; steel, 55; sulphur, ammo- 
nia, etc. 39; iumber, M931; to- 
bacco, cigarettes and leather 
M527; paper, M217; cann 
goods, M157; sulphate ammo- 
| nia, ete., M125; railroad mater- 
| jal, M111; automobilesand glue, 
| M73; heavy lifts, M6; wire, M2. 
ee Erbe Wheat and flour 3,865.7; tin | * 6,859.7) 4,671.77 - 68) 4,716 | 2,942 1,774 
plates 46; tobacco and cigatettes, 
{770; canned salmon, M389; 
| canned goods, M347; paper 
| M189; lumber, M874; cann 
| meats, M107; steel, M56; leather, 
_ M5; gld paper, M63; canned 
| milk, M50; vegetables, M38; 
| thread, M21; general, M19; 
| butter, M10; candy, M10. 
|, a ee | Flour, 203; lumber, 146;dynamite,| 7? 490 326.75 .67| 292 261 31 
35; general, 24; box shooks, M47; 
canned goods, M35. | 


Total cargo, Seattle... ...../214,970.7| 8,306.37| . 55] 8, 800.3) 6,675. 5/2, 124. § 











| 

= ——— — 
Norfolk. 

ee ees Tobacco, leaf, in hogsheads, 236; | 506 445.59} .88| 559.  “ aa 

oat feed in S$, 126; vegetable 

shortening in barrels, 67; pencil 

slate, 50; tobacco stems in hogs- 


heads, 27. 

Bpuhrdices oi Tobacco in poghende, 52; oak 131 131.30; 1.00) 153 a st 

squares, 33; fullers earth in bags, 

23; cotton waste in bales, 18; 

ground mica in bags, 5. 

A Ee a eke oe, = eee, 806 606.30, .75) 868 aa 
+P on in barrels, 42; plug 

tobacco in 24 


cases, 24. 
SS eee Tobacco in hogsheads, 523; flour S48 655.91} .77; 849 744 105 | 1.00 
bags, 187; lumber, 138 


Total cargo, Norfolk........ 2,291 | 1,839.10} .80| 2,429 | 2,324 | 105 4 


















































Dcstiouscuce Lumber, 502; general, 24; canned 530 117.96, .79) 610.5 | 553.5 57 
goods, 4. 
2 Tonnage for Seattle reported in short tons (2,000 pounds). 
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LOADING—Concluded. 





















































. | | Cost of labor. 

Tons , Total | aie Tone 
per Port and Character and tons of rargo tons | Man- {Straight} Over |; per 
man. vessel NO. Joaded . handled | Per hours. | time. | time. | man- 
ho ‘| Total. | ton hour. 

| 
—_ | 
Boston—Con- | 
clu ied. | j | | 
‘ 
0 *) > eae Miscellaneous general, 346; drugs, 664 $1,346.05 $2.03) 1,460 R80 580} 0.45 
‘ 80; chains, 50; infants’ food, 45; 
machinery, 42; paper products, 
30; powder, 25; clothes pins, 16; 
quilts, 15: paint, 15. | 
———— Lumber, 410; paper, 138; general | 580 678.45, 1.17] 965.5) 827.5 138) 60 
| cargo, 30; automobiles, 2. 
> al Cotton waste,163; general cargo, | 177 220.60) WS HS sel c.... 242) 73 
~ 14, | 
| | | ques 
Total cargo, Boston........ 1,951 | 2,663.15! 1.37] 3,278 2, 261 1,017; .60 
<a on ———————————— ‘a —= —<= 
: oo eee | 952,685. 7'35,355.72' .67/42,762.3)......../....... 1.23 
97 2 Seattle tonnage reduced to long tons (2,240 pounds) in grand total. 


AVERAGE COST PER TON AND AVERAGE TONS PER MAN-HOUR OF LONGSHORE 
LABOR IN CERTAIN EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION VESSELS IN VARIOUS 
PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1923. 

UNLOADING. 


[M= Measurement tonnage.] 


























Cost of labor. | Tons 
Port and Character and tons of cargo hen 7 oo Straight] Over- | PX? 
vessel No. unloaded. handled. iu Per | hours. time. | time. | hour. 
otal. | 
} ton. 
| | | 
“a | } | 
Roston 
es Pig iron, 495; cotton waste, 406; | 1, 223)$1, OS5. 00) $0. 89 eo eee eal | 0.79 
| machinery, 75; paper, 75; wool, | 
| 41;rags,38; leather, 27; creosote, | 
| Oil, 15; mohair, 5; steel, 25; | 
| paper stock, 21. 
- 4. iv tondeeeee | Cotton waste, 55; pipe, 49; wool, | 171 134.00, .90; PST ES nee S .78 
7 41; paper, 23; general, 3. } 
Bink + <n ce .| Cotton waste, 360; rags, 216; paper | ao a a | ee shal, ae 
83; manganese, 50; leather, 52; | | 
wool, 45; machinery, 31; mo- | 
| hair, 1; paper stock, 20; general, 
34. 
4... ...cacameleeenee | Cotton waste, 302; paper, 31; wool, 387, 350.70, .91) | eeney ers .77 
;} 26; leather, 14; soda oil, 9; | } 
0 | wood oil, 5. 
Total cargo, Boston........ 2, 673| 2, 405. 90 a” Pee “ae ee 78 
New York. | 
D. 00 deca | Corkwood, 1,700; wool, 250; sar- 2,013) 2,714.60). 1.35, 3, 878)........ li dualee 52 
aw | _ dines, 50; nuts, 13. 
9... deen | Rice, 1,215; wood oil, 1,414; cam- | 3,744, 3,338.30, .89 4,544) 4,004) 450 82 
aul | phor oil, 31; nuts, 26; white | 
4 | peas, M500; tea, M285; oxide 
antimony, M119; cowhides, 
M58; cotton yarn wasie, M46; | 
: bristles, M25; human hair, M25. | 1,04 
i (...cdencuenel Nut oil, 388; mustard seed, 225; 612, 420.70, .69 588) 562) 26} 
sheep's wool, M25; general, M74. .o. 
S. ...deneneele Light case goods, 1,515; epsom 2,948, 3,535.70, 1.20) 4,411; 3,131) 1,280) .67 
salts, 500; rags, 211; burlap, 150; | 
tash, 100; light case goods, | 
472. 
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R AVER 
PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1923—Continued. OUS BP AB 
POR 
UNLOADING—Continued. 
= : = . 
Cost of labor. mab 
| ota j Te :, ort 
Portand | Character and tons of cargo = | man- {Straight Over- me aoa 
vessel No. | unloaded. handled. meted Per | hours.| time. | time. may 
| otal. | ton. | hour 
= i 
} Ne wUT 
New York— “eonel 
Concluded. 
ae ae Myrobalans, 1,408; chrome ore, | 7,414 $3, 978. 80) $0. 54) 5, 267 $4,433) 3534 Ly 
,345; castor seed, 966; Hessian 
cloth, 681; cotton waste, 110; 
jute, M705; gunnies, M959: 
dates, M577: goat skins, M364; 
carpets, M137; um, M75; shel- 
lac, M45; rice, M25; skins, = | 
a eee Pee 168; general, 117; rags, 46 355 344. 40 01D Ssvccei..|.. 
hides, 24. | 
eS eeers Canned salmon, 266; zinc, 250; | 1, 568. 56! 3,563.77! 2.27) 3,598 {........).... 
miscellaneous general, 200; 
hides, 100; peas, 71.77; garage 
doors, 56; lumber, 287.98; { 
canned goods, 180.84; dried 
fruits, M100; hemp, M55.97. 
EES © Rags, 472; marble, 129; hides, 709.5 | 1,340. 88} 1.89 ef as oe i) 
108.5. } 
en | | — —_ 
Total cargo, New York..... 19, 364. 06/19, 237. 15) 924,546 |......../.... yy 
Baltimore. | i: ‘ ; 
a ee oe Fertilizer, 882; newsprint paper, | 1,376 1, 442. 70) Le 2, 055 | 2, 043) 
191; bone meal, 136; glass, 97: 
b ged potash, 56; bagging, 14. 
ree & Fertilizer, 95.68; earthenware, 35; 160.68; 161.00, 1 00, 230 |noseceee|eeeeee: i) 
oakum, 15; general, 15. | | 
ee ee Glassware, 169; chalk, 59; steel | 308 422.10, 1.37} 603 |........ ee .. 
beams, 50; clover seed, 30. | 
| Peer ee mee Window giass, 189; rags, 57; 327 pee ge ee Pee 
Dutch biue peas, 50; stone, 
30; general, 1. 
oo a eee | Rags, 150; clay, 63.60; general, > ae Ss ee ee a Pee —— 
35.5 } 
ae ES Rags, 104. 33; earthenware, 118....| 222. 33, 166. 25 asl 237. J. ye | Wetee =a i 8. 
“Total cargo, Baltimore ..... 2,643. 11) 2, 683. 80 1. 02) 3, 828 Sahar" |) ae ’ 
Norfolk ws | alte Bs 1 
| 
DC oedch seca th Wood pulp, 1,769.9............... 1,769.9 | 1,415.65 .80' 1,248 j......../.... 
eee eetee Wood pulp, 4, 154.94.............. 4, 154. 9 1 3,795.91 .91/ 4,126 |........).... 
_— ee re Fertilizer salts, 1,218.51; ballast, | 1, 515. 41) 1,145.83, .76| 900 }........)...... Lt 
176.9; copper ore, 120. ; 
aes Nitrate, S&S eee .| 5,743 | 3, 83.07,  .65) 6,201 j........ ae 11 
ite dcabeceih Nitrogenous fertilizer, 264; tobacco 319 | O71. eee oe SG ) 
in bales, 29; dried blood, 22.5 
linoleum, 3: household goods, 
0.5. 
Total cargo, Norfolk........ 13, 502. 25,10, 361. ni . T7/11,820 | ....-...)..---. 1. 14 
New Orieans. * int , 
ee se 4,169 | 2,859.90; .69] 4,446 |........)..... 9 
ee Re I Wood pulp, 510; bagging, 223; | 1,043 an Se S208 h. .4..... 1,156, .” 
paper, 191; general, 59 ; oil, 31; 
tobacco 
SS ae Old bagging, 72; locust beans, 51;| 192 130.98} .68| 201.5]........ a 4 
waste samples, 36; surats, 1 15; 
earthenware, 12; cotton waste, 
EE SE Spiegel ore, 400; ferro manganese | 1, 000 O78, Tah OT Bie Enc cecoce|------- % 
ore, 200; paper stock, 133; jute 
bagging, ute waste, 72; 
eart Seuen, ; cotton waste, 
5l; jute bags, 16. 
Di ssuxdedecss Rags in bales, 133; jute cloth, 144 7 oe cn hee Te | if 
general, 4, | 
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new Orleans— 
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Character and tons of cargo 
unloaded. 





| Total 


tons 


handled. 


Cost of labor. 


| Per 


Total. ten. 





Spiegeleisen, 335; spiegel ore, 150; 
old bagging, 53; emery files, 20; 
cotton waste O. T., 301; cotton 
waste D, T., 20.5; canvass and 
earthen ware, 22.5, 


Spiegel ore, 902; cotton waste, 301; 
alm oil, earthenware, etc., 95. 
Old gunnies, 235; mineral water, 


Total cargo, New Orleans. 


Paper, 82; beet seed, 70; toys, 19; 
general, 5. 

Beet seed, 250,25 

Paper, 81; beet seed, 76; toys, 21; 
crockery, 12; canned fish, 8, 


Rails, 125; railroad material, 65; 
iron ware, 50; fish plates, 50; 
beet seed, 40; paintings, 35; 

arden seed, 25; stove ware, 25; 
oys and crockery, 20; mer- 
chandive, 11; cotton rags, 10; 
books, 16; chemicals, 5; porce- 
lain, 5. 

Sugar beet seed, 420; paper, 182; 
miscellaneous, 29, 


Hemp, 485.9; beans, 407.5; silk 
and silk goods, 208.3; lumber, 
190.3; millet seed, 263.7; general, 
140.4; cigars 110.3; cotton waste, 
100,3; rice $4.3; camphor, 57.7; 
linseed cake, 55.7; matting, 28.8: 
sugar, 65; bamboo poles, 37.8; 
feathers, 20.2; arsenic, 20; intes- 
tines, 17.7; hemp braid, 15.8, 

Silk and silk goods, 493.1; general, 
332.8; cotton waste, 178.5; gun- 
nies, 166.2; matting, 117.2; 
hemp, 70; cotton goods, 62.5; 
dried peas, 57; bamboo es, 
56.3; frozen eggs, 37.5; Cigars, 
35; sausage casings, 31; rice, 
20.5; wool in bales, 19.9; cam- 

hor, 16; desiccated cocoanut, 
4.9; frozen pheasants, 13.4, 

Hemp, 262.6; silk and silk goods, 
206.6; gunnies, 192; general, 
160.7; matting, 90.9; cigars, 60.1; 
feathers, 59.7; bamboo pales, 53; 
pyrethrum flowers, .7; pea- 
nuts, 28.3; teakwood, 21,3; rice 
fiber, 26; cotton waste, 106.4; 
cotton goods, 15.5. 

Copra cake, 1,205.1; hemp, 1,043,5; 
general, 7.4. 


Total cargo, Seattle 
Grand total 
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117, 366 
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Total cargo, Galveston. .... 


349 
1, 298 


238 


5, 201 
2, 830 





$553. 





8. 80 
. 10 


- 95 


Oi .7 
455 25 


OL} $0. 61) 


Total 
man- 
hours. | 


IStraighy| 
time. 
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176 


250. 
198 


10 
476 


631 


~] 
on 


Ss 


175. 





181.68) 1.0 


180. 





19, 5 
339. 


518. 











1, 741. 


1, 415. ¢ 








12, 309. 


11, 721.8 


11, 326.8 


12, 256 


3, 483. 


3, 927. 


3, 826. 


1, 008. 58 


2. 88 


ss all 


1, 235 





3, 158 
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AND AVERAGE TONS PER MAN-HOUR OF LONGSHORE 
R IN CERTAIN EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION VESSELS IN VARIOUS 
ATES, 1923—Concluded. 


UNLOADING—Concluded. 


| 

Tong 
per 

maa- 


O ver- 








2, 319 


5,199 


- 42 





260, 2.16 





17, 614.5 


12, 246.12) 1.61 








10,671 








3, 279) 


7,398  .74 





088.37 








60,090, 16 


: 04 73,673.25) bob tl bl. bees | 


57 





' Tonnage for Seattle reported in short tons (2,000 pounds). 
* Seattle tonnage converted to long tons (2,240 pounds) in grand total. 
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Increased Production Through Improved Management. 


by Owen Earhart, published in the April, 1923, number ¢ 

anagement Engineering, shows in astriking manner the resy};, 
obtained through plant reorganization and the adoption of improve) 
records and methods of handling material. The article of whic) 
the following is a digest has been supplemented by informatio, 
furnished by the management of the company and the industria) 
engineer in charge of the reorganization. 

n the summer of 1922 the machinery and equipment of a company 
manufacturing tin cans was consolidated with a plant engage j) 
the manufacture of fiber containers made with metal tops ay 
bottoms. Bringing together the personnel and the equipment oj 


AN ARTICLE entitled “What we did to double productioy» 


. . 1 
these two companies resulted naturally in a certain amount ¢ 


disruption and disorganization of the work of the latter company 
and, with an unprecedented increase in orders in October, it ecany 
necessary to secure the full use of the combined capacity of il, 
plant. The services of an industrial engineer were secured aid the 
system adopted for the control of operations is said to have resulted 
in an almost immediate conversion of the working force and the plant 
into a smooth-running organization with a decided increase jy 
daily production. 

Following the appointment of a production manager responsibility 
was centralized by having all persons not directly employed in the 
shops take up with him all matters regarding the expediting of orders 
The reorganization was started in the assembly department in which 
the machinery which forms the bodies of the fiber containers and 
fastens on the tops and bottoms was regrouped into “lines.” 4 
marker of heavy tinplate on which was painted a letter designating the 
department, and a number denoting the machine group or °'/ine” 
was suspended directly over each group of machines. Stations for 
supplies of materials were then marked off in convenient locations 
so that a container of parts required for each group of machinery 
could be located without loss of time and any depletion in reserve 
stock could be readily seen. 

The limitations of each group of equipment both in regard ‘o the 
sizes which could be made and the standard rates of production were 
then determined and recorded. With the possibilities of eacl line 
fixed it was possible to plan the work properly and a daily compar- 
son could be made between actual and standard production. 

A pene type idle machine record chart was ssebiied which showed 
the idle time for each machine group for each hour in the day. The 
chart is divided into hourly periods and these into quarter |ouwrs. 
A heavy black line ruled through spaces representing the working 
hours shows the time during which each unit of equipment is 1 
operation. If the line is broken or omitted, a letter indicating the 
cause of idleness is entered in the space. At the foot of the page's 
an explanation of each symbol. A daily record of this kind is oe of 
each department, making it ible to reduce future idleness by 
getting at the actual cause of each idle condition. | 

Another Gantt-type chart is used for the shop schedule whic! 
considered to be perhaps the most important form used in the instal: 
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lation of production control. This chart has vertical lines ruled to 
indicate the working hours of a two-week —r and horizontal 
spaces for the different machine units. The dates are entered at the 
‘op of the page and the machine units at the left-hand margin. The 

a or orders are then scheduled according to the time which has 



















ction,” 


results Mm jo : “Heo, 
proved been fixed as the standard operating time and a heavy black line is 
which ruled through the spaces representing time. The order number is 


typed above the ruled line and a short vertical bar shows where one 
order ends and the next order commences. The sequence followed 
in laying out the orders is that in which production is desired. 
The actual performance is shown by a heavy line ruled above the 
line showing the standard production and is entered daily. A short 


Mation 
lustrial 


Mpany 
ged in 


Ss andi vertical bar also shows the time at which the order was completed 
ent off™ and comparison between the estimated time and the actual time of 
int of Mm performance is readily made. 


Another important chart is the monthly load chart which shows 
graphically a comparison of orders on hand with the shop capacity. 
The orders on hand are plotted for a period of six months against 
the capacity of the equipment. ‘This graph is of particular value in 
eoordinating the efforts of the sales department with the work of the 


ipany, 
CCame 
of the 
nd the 
sulted 


plant manufacturing departments, the objective being to secure orders in 
ise in | such a manner that they may be spread evenly over all the equipment 


and not overload one line of equipment while another line is idle.”’ 
An analysis is also made of production orders by grouping all the 
orders for a particular size of can on an assembly sheet so that many 
sales orders may be converted into a few large production orders. 
Through this grouping the press department has the advantage 
of larger quantities and longer runs which results in a reduction of 


ibility 
In the 
ders, 
which 


Ss and 


4 @ the number of changes in die and machine settings. 
17 the Other improvements included the provision of special trucks for 


moving materials of a size and height fitting the requirements in each 
case. An analysis of parts to be carried in stock in the stores jon ip 


line” 


Us for 


itions | ment was made, showing how many of each size and style should be 
inery @@ carried, as well as the minimum stock quantities and the standard 
serve manufacturing lots. 
There was no tedious and lengthy interval of time pefore practical 
o the results were in evidence, as improvement was shown early in the 
were (@ installation of these methods. In regard to the use of the system of 
: line charts it is said that— 
ipati- * * * Improvements were obtained in large measure by the use of these few 
simple and easily readable forms, which were adapted from similar ones used 
owed by the late H. L. Gantt. During the period of increasing production, everyone 
The entered into the spirit of the game, and the daily production reports were watched 
' with much interest. 
ours. Coincident with the installation of these methods, a concise manual of duties 
rking was prepared, outlining the responsibilities of each department head, and includ- 
is iD ing much valuable data which had heretofore not been classified or recorded 
at all, many of the items being only in the personal knowledge of individual 
r tne : - . 
er foremen. Accompanying the statement of the duties of each department head 
ize 1s is an analysis of the standard equipment of his department, the standard organ- 
pt of ization or erew to man the equipment, and the standard production to be expected 
« by as well as parts lists, die lists, operation analyses, and the like. 7 
. Contingent recommendations were prepared regarding future additional 
- equipment and machine parts, and gauges for the use of inspectors and machine 
cn Is setters. 
stal- 
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The following table shows the production and manufacturing . 
of one week prior to and one week after the reorganization: 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS IN A FACTORY MANUFACTURING FIBER CONTAINEGp, 
FOR THE WEEKS ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1922, AND NOVEMBER 25, 1022. , 














| 
Week ending- 
Item. ‘/[Eeenenees eee 
Nov. 4, 1922, Nov. 25, | 9 

Tota! production of fiber containers for week.........................2.. | 248, 000 470, 3533 
NE ER eae | 50, 902 97 49 
Number of employees (clock hours divided by 50)....................... 216.5 OH 4 
Containers produced per employee... ...-......--.+--------0---0e-eeeee- 1, 145.5 792 § 
Teen nen nnn es aeabegscanccesocss¥euecunea $4, 405. 87 $5, 376. 52 
Labor cost per employee.............. SALE EL ili... az ei | $20. 35 $20.49 
Labor cost per 100,000 containers. ...................------. RES $1, 776. 50 $1, 143. 9 





Although the gross production for these two weeks was in the ratio 
of almost 2 in the second to 1 in the first week, when the factor of 
number of employees is considered the increase in per capita produ- 
tion is found not to be so great. During the first week there were 
1,145.5 containers produced per employee and during the second 
week 1,792.5, or an increase of 56.5 per cent. This increase in pro- 
duction per unit of the labor force is, however, a notable one. Prior 
to the reorganization of the plant all direct labor had been on 4 
ee basis, although the piecework rates were supported bj an 

ourly base rate upon which many if not most of the workers (e- 
pended. With the introduction of improved methods, however, the 
workers were put on straight piecework rates. 

The items which had a bearing in bringing about the increase in 
production may be summarized as follows: 

1. The employment ‘of a consulting engineer. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that such specialists in business organizations are 
a necessity for plants not large enough to require continuous service. 

2. The physical reorganization of the plant. Machines were so 
placed as to form definite working groups or “lines.”” Provision was 
made for convenient storage of material for the supply of these lines 
and provision was made for ready inspection so that a constant sup- 
ply could be maintained. 

3. A system of shop records and charts was adopted, such as an 
idle machine record, a shop schedule, a monthly load chart. By 
means of this system the management had at hand for ready refer- 
ence a complete picture of the activities of the plant and was able 
to detect promptly weak places in the scheme anid tamels the needed 


remedy. 
4, The creation of the position of production manager. In this 
official were centered various peamonsibibities for production which 
had before been scattered.» This particularly enabled the foreman 
Ne: Rents upon the immediate problems of production under 

is charge. : 

5. an extension of the “piecework”’ plan of payment. 

There can be no question that the same sort of reorganization cu! 
be applied in many other industrial establishments with similar re- 
sults in increased output. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY. 





Annual Report of the United States Women’s Bureau. 


HE fifth annual report of the United States Women’s Bureau, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, reviews the work of 
the bureau for that period and outlines the work contemplated 

for the year just beginning. The Women’s Industrial Conference,' 
which was called by the bureau for a three-day session in Wash- 
ington early in January, is regarded as the outstanding activity of 
the year covered in the report. It was largely attended, and was 
very successful in developing an understanding and common purpose 
among various groups hich had previously been working singly. 
The sentiment of the meeting crystallized in a resolution urging a 
program which should provide “real opportunity for women workers 
through schooling, a free choice of occupation, training for that 
occupation, adequate wages without prejudice because of sex, and 
safe working conditions.”’ 

From the legislative point of view, the most important feature of 
the year was the decision of the Supreme Court pronouncing un- 
constitutional the minimum wage law for women in the District of 
Columbia. Although this decision throws doubt on the validity of 
minimum wage legislation throughout the Union, the States having 
such laws ‘seem to be unanimous in their intention to continue to 
enforce their respective laws as in the past.’’ Some States have 
gone further and declared their willingness to support constitutional 
changes which would permit minimum wage laws for women. A 
number of national organizations have called conferences to consider 
what action could be taken effectively, and in some States the em- 
ployers themselves have declared in favor of supporting minimum 
wage awards, whether or not the law under which such awards were 
made is sustained. 

Very little legislation concerning women in industry was passed, 
although the legislatures of 42 States were in session during the year. 
South Dakota limited working hours for women, except telegraph 
and telephone operators, to 10 a day and 54 a week. Wisconsin 
reduced legal hours for women from 10 to 9 a day, while Minnesota 
extended the 9-hour day to 94 hours. In New Jersey a law was 
passed prohibiting night work for women, to become effective in 
December, 1924. 

A number of interesting studies in prospect or under way are out- 
lined. One of special importance is “a study of the employment 
records of certain States where adequate statistics are compiled, with 
a view to determining whether or not the unemployment problem 
among women presents any unusual aspects which should make it a 
subject to be considered separately from that of men.” 





TA ray f of the proceedings of this conference was published in the MonTHLY Labor Review (or 
February, 1923 (pp. 50-57). 
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Work Permits for Children in rs Two Years Ending June 30 
1922.2: | 


N analysis of children’s work permits issued during the bienniyy 
A ending June 30, 1922, published by the lowa Bureau of [..})9 
Statistics, gives a summary of the lowa child-labor law, wit) 
data as to the work permits issued, and the age, weight, heighi, and 
school grade of the children to whom they weregranted. Permits ty 
the number of 3,825 were given out in the biennium 1920-129 
which was a decrease of 48.8 per cent from the number issued in the 
receding biennium, and was 22.1 per cent lower than the numbe; 
or 1916-1918. 


Attention is called to the age of the children receiving permits, 
The Iowa law allows children to begin work at 14, but a permit js 


necessary for all under 16. During the period 1920-1922, the age 
grouping of the children to whom permits were issued was as follows: 


Boys. Girls. Total 





gg GI scey take Tifas pubpen niagara 1, 006 584 1, 590 
BS Gal tthe? 86 years. 2h eee i le eee ek 1, 254 981 2, 235 
8 AR eR Manda at ie Je pO 2,260 1,565 3,825 

Up to the biennium under consideration, the number of permits 
for boys aged 14 has always been larger than for those aged 15, but 


the above figures show a decided preponderance in the 15-year-old 
group. for girls, there has usually been a slight excess in the 15- 
year-old group, but in this period the excess is marked. This change 
is ascribed partly to the operation of the Federal child-labor law. 

These figures for both boys and girls plainly indicate the trend of employ mei 
of children to be lessening, and this especially with relation to those of the carlier 
permissible age. While part of this trend may be due to lesser demand for |a)wor 
during the last biennium, there is no doubt the greater part is due to the Fedjcral 
act, which has since been declared unconstitutional, but was in effect long enough 
to convince employers that they could get along with less child labor, anc the 
experience has also convinced them that the younger children were not profitable, 
bringing about a changed sentiment and viewpoint with relation to al! child 
employment. 

Retardation was found to be considerably more common among 
the children taking out work permits than in the school population 
as a whole. Among the children going to work, 77.41 per cent weve 
retarded, while in the schools as a whole the percentage of retardation 
was 49.22 per cent. 





Minors in Automobile and Metal Manufacturing Industries in 
Michigan. 


N THE s ring of 1920 the United States Children’s Bureau mace i 
| study of minors in automobile and metal manufacturing indus 
tries_in Michigan, the results of which are shown in publication 
No. 126 of that bureau. The survey covered about 20 establishments 
in different cities of Michigan, in which workers under 21 formed |! 





1Jowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Child labor. Analysis of work permits issued during bien 
ending June 30, 1922. Des Moines [1922]. 43 pp. Bulletin No. 9. 
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or cent of all employees. Of the 2,840 minors studied, only 25, or 
9 per cent, were under 16, and only 11.9 per cent were under 18. 
1irls were relatively few, forming less than 11 per cent of the group: 
tudied, and the industry held smaller promise for them than for boys. - 
‘Wages were lower for girls than for boys, even in the same occupa- 
ions, and opportunities for promotion were fewer.’’ For boys wages 
ere good and in most occupations there were opportunities for ad- 
ancement. “Technical training, apart from that obtained in the 
actory, is desirable for those who wish to succeed, but in many cases 
snot essential. Technical or trade training of some kind, however, 
as available for those who wished it in the public schools of tne 
ities visited. Apprenticeship as a means of training skilled workers 
‘as not common and for the most part the young workers were ap- 
arently assigned to jobs without much consideration of their future 
ossibilities. ‘‘Most of the occupations in which minors were work- 
ig were relatively unskilled jobs for which a few weeks’ experience 
m the factory afforded all the training actually needed.” 

Appendixes contain a descriptive analysis or commun occupations 
of minors in. metal manufacturing establishments, and a brief bibli- 
ography of publications dealing with subjects treated in the report. 





Child Labor in North Dakota. 


STUDY of child labor in North Dakota has just been issued 
A as bureau publication No. 129 of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

A considerable portion of this report is devoted to the work of 
children on farms. Of 1,992 children between the ages of 6 and 17 
who were interviewed by the investigators, 845, or 42.4 per cent, 
had done farm work during the preceding year. About 69 per cent 
of these were boys. The work done baat from chores and herding 
cattle to all forms of field work, even young boys and girls reporting 
that they had been employed at plowing, cultivating, and similar 
work. One-fifth of the children had worked away from home, most 
of them having been employed to help in harvesting. Of 590 children 
who reported the duration of their field work, 22 per cent had worked 
four months or over during the year. This necessarily involved an 
interference with school attendance. A study of the school records 
of 3,465 children in the six counties covered by the survey showed 
that farm or home work was responsible for more lost time than 
any other cause. ‘‘Among children 10 years of age and over, 41 
per cent of the boys and 17 per cent of the girls had lost one school 
month ormore. * * * wo-fifths of the 2,541 children who were 
between the ages of 8 and 17 were retarded one or more years. * * * 
Boys left school at an earlier age than girls and in greater numbers 
and were more retarded in their ade work, but the percentage 
of retardation for girls reporting farm work was the same as for 
boys reporting such work.’ 

A study of work done by children attending the public schools 
of Fargo, Grand Forks, and Minot was made in the spring of 1922. 
Of 3,100 children questioned, 1,730 reported that they had worked 
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for 12 days or more since the close of school m 1921. The hy, 
had been employed most numerously in street trades, while amy), 
girls domestic work and the eare of ehildren were the principal 
employments. For the most part the work had been of re! 


atively 
brief duration, only about one-fourth having been employed as ony | 
as 13 weeks. Violations of the child-labor law had been numeroys 

Of the 1,396 children under 14 years of age, 117, or 8 per cent, reported thei 
principal employment in occupations specifically prohibited for children nc Tre 


14. f the 327 who were 14 or over, 67 were engaged in occupations for y hich 
employment certificates were required, but none had a ecertifieate. [1 {ye 
up to the time of the survey no employment certificates had been issijeq 
any of the three cities. Contrary to law, also, 15 children under 14 
age had worked at their principal occupation during school hours. 


A number of other violations are listed, including serious cases of 
night work. Attention is called to the fact that the new child-labo, 


law, passed in 1923, contains more adequate administrative pro. 
visions than the law it supersedes, and that under it the number 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 
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Trade Agreement in the Silk-Ribbon Industry of New York City.' 


the New York silk-ribbon industry for more than three years is 

the subject of Bulletin No. 341, recently issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The contract was concluded in 
April, 1920, between a small group of so-called conservative employ- 
ers and a union which is called one of the most radical. The experi- 
ment is the more significant because of this variety in economic 
opinion and attitude toward industrial relations. The plan was an 
experiment and so far as is known the only collective experiment 
providing formal machinery for collective bargaining which has been 
attempted in the textile industry. The contract terminated a four 
weeks’ strike and affected approximately 500 silk-ribbon weavers and 
four of the largest ribbon manufacturing shops in Greater New York. 
It was abrogated in June, 1923, by the union at a time when strikes 
to foree recognition of the union and to establish collective bargain- 
ing relations were frequent. 

Perhaps the most notable provisions of the agreement were those 
prohibiting the restriction of output, those providing for the mainte- 
nance of peace by the operation of permanent arbitration machinery, 
and those relative to production. (It was provided that production 
should be increased and that each wage scale should be accompanied 
by a scale of production.) 

The machinery set up by the agreement included the shop com- 
mittees, price committees, apprenticeship committees, the trade coun- 
cil, and the impartial chairman. Thestructure and functioning of this 
machinery together with the cost of its operation form an essential 
part of the bulletin. The most important cases settled by arbitra- 
tion were those relative to wages and the plural-loom system. Sig- 
nificant cases involving the classification of weavers, hiring, discharge, 
and discipline, division of work, discrimination, and apprenticeship 
were also disposed of. The decisions of the impartial chairman are 
reproduced in the appendix of the bulletin. 

Such essentials in the process of silk-ribbon weaving are described 
in the bulletin as are necessary to an appreciation of the weavers’ 
job and of the problems involved in setting the piece rates. 

The development, details, and shortcomings of the wage-payment 
plan, effective under the agreement, are discussed in detail. The plan 
was a combination of the time and piece rate systems, assuring the 
worker a fixed minimum income with opportunity to earn more. 
Neither employers nor weavers were entirely satisfied with the plan, 
however, the weavers demanding week work and the employers, of 
course, preferring piecework. 


'U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 341: Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New 
York City, by Margaret Gadsby. 
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The agreement operated with apparent success, though not withoy 
friction, for more than three years. Its abrogation in June, 199 
was unexpected. The discussion of the causes of this action for: 
perhaps the most significant part of the study. The immediate 
oceasion for its abrogation was a constitutional defect in the avree. 
ment, i. e., the failure to make specific arrangements with reference 
to its possible abrogation. The causes of the dissatisfaction which 
impelled 24 per cent of the workers to abrogate it were in some part 
due to circumstances beyond the control of either party, such as thp 
smallness of the group and the fact that the period during which jt 
operated was one of serious business depression for the industry, and, 
in part, to inadequate leadership. In general, both parties lived up 
to the agreement, those who favored its abrogation as well as those 
favoring its continuation. 

There were numerous advantageous results of the agreement, in- 
cluding elimination of strikes, increase of production, education in 
industrial relations, the cooperation of ot na and employees fo; 
the betterment of the industry, stabilization of wages, and the eliii- 
nation of waste. One of the most worth while results was the joint 
working out of an apprenticeship plan which would insure an adeqjiate 
supply of skilled weavers and at the same time protect the interests 
of those already in the industry. 





Industrial Council in the Electrical Construction Industry. 


N THE August, 1923, number of the Montuty Lasor Revirw 
(pp. 26-43) was given an account of the Industrial Council in tly 
Electrical Construction Industry, its history, purpose, method of 
adjustment of disputes, and an outline of the 11 decisions mace in 
the course of the two years of its existence. 

Its twelfth-decision appeared October 13, 1923, and was unani- 
mously agreed to by the members of the council engaged in its 
preparation. 

he council met in Washington, October 9, to consider matters 
in dispute between electrical workers Local No. 130, and the Louisiana 
Branch Association of Electragists, International, both of New 
Orleans. Each side had submitted briefs of its contentions. The 
employees desired practically 9 new agreement. The employcrs, 
however, wished to confine consideration to the wage scale alone, 
and this was done. 

Extracts from the decision follow: 

It appears that employees desire $1.25 per hour, whereas the employers ««)- 
tend for a continuance of the rate now paid, viz, 90 cents. Both parties to tlc 
controversy agree that the average number of days worked per year is 300. [lie 
rate of wages paid in 1914 ($4 per day) would yield the worker $1,200 per \car. 
The value of money is taken as 100 cents in 1914, hence the yield in rea! wiges 


in 1914 would be $1,200. The workers’ real wages as distinguished from mvuiicy 
wages during the years 1914 to 1923 are as follows: 
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NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES IN ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1914 TO 1923. 















































Rate , Value | Corrected Rate , Value | Corrected 

Year. er he oe of _yearly Year. er Me —— of yearly 

ay. ’ | dollar.| income. ay. come. | dollar.| income. 
__ | | | —- | —— | ———_— 
1084... ..sddaedd $4.00 $1, 200.00 | 100,0 $1, 200.00 || 1919............ $6. 40 |$1, 920. 00 | 58.1 | $1,115. 52 
ah... aenelnte 4.00 | 1,200.00 | 99.5 | 1,194.00 |] 1920............ 8.00 | 2,400.00 | 48.9] 1,173.60 
8... teeth es | 4.00 | 1,200. 00 92.0 | 1,104. 00 |} 1921............ | 7.20 | 2, 260. 00 61.3 1, 385. 38 
at ...cnsmeuel | 4.52 | 1,360.00] 76.2 | 843.20 |} 1922............ | 7,20 | 2,160.00 | 64.6 | 1,395.36 
a. coksetes | 5.60 | 1,680.00] 65.7 | 1,103.76 || 19231........... 7.20 | 1,080.00} 63.8 | 689.04 

j | 


6months. 


It will be noted that the sum total of real wages received from January 1, 
i914, to June 30, 1923, nine and one-half years, is $11,203.86 per man working 
300 days in the year at the various rates of wages received. The average per 
year is therefore $1,179, or $21 per annum less than the 1914 rate. This means 
that each worker has lost in purchasing power of wages during the past nine 
and one-half year period $199.50. It is only fair in reckoning the new wage to 
take this fact into account. Under the terms of the decision, the rate of wages 
as established herein runs from November 1 to May 31, or 175 days. If the 
wage is to be equalized to the 1914 rate, then there must be added to the present 
rate of $7.20 per day an amount which running for 175 days will equal $199.50. 
That amount is $199.50 divided by 175, or $1.14. $7.20 plus $1.14 equals 
$8.34, or $1.04} per hour. 

For simplicity in computation, and to equalize the rate with steam fitters 
and plumbers, the council decides that beginning with November 1, 8 a. m., 
the wages of journeymen electricians shall be $1.05 per hour and shall continue 
at that rate throughout the life of the present agreement. 

The council also decides that the rate of pay for foremen, beginning November 
1, 8 a. m., shall be $1.35 per hour and shall continue at that rate throughout 
the life of the agreement. 

It is the decision of the council that the existing agreement expires May 31, 
1924. 

The council, however, takes the liberty of recommending to the parties in dis- 
pute a form of agreement hereto attached, which runs indefinitely, but which 
adequately provides for the settlement of all disputes which may arise between 
the parties, whether the disputes concern wages or conditions or anything else. 
This agreement consists of two parts, the first of which is attached;' the second 
part should include the substance of the agreement between the parties to this 
dispute which forms a part of the briefs submitted and upon which both briefs 
are based, but cast in the form and under the caption of ‘‘ working rules.”’ 

The council is the more convinced that this form of agreement is reasonable, 
just, and fitting and serves the public interest, because the industry can not 
exist unless both of the component parts, the employer and employee, function 
normally. This being so, continuous cooperation is merely an application of 
common sense, and the more nearly our industry realizes continuous cooperation 
the more clearly it will exhibit common sense. 

The council further recommends that overtime work be discouraged to the 
utmost possible extent, because work performed under such circumstances is 
uneconomic, it tends to destroy the individual workman's efficiency and it 
provides opportunities for foremen to exercise undue favoritism, which may 
easily become a disruptic force in any organization. 





_' An outline of the agreement was given in the MonTHLY Labor REviEw, August, 1923, p. 43, the prin- 
‘iples in full on p. 27. 
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Fancy Leather Goods Industry—New York City. 


A DECISION by the chairman of the arbitration committee in {| 

fancy leather goods industry of New York (case No. 95) wa, 
made November 28, 1923, relative to the right of an employer \, 
discharge a man for incompetency in performing work other {)))) 
that for which he was specificall hina The employee had worke 
in the fancy leather goods trade for about nine years and as a ¢\iitey 
for this particular firm nine months. Extracts from the decisivy 
follow: 


In this shop four or five cutters are employed and most of the chopping j, 
done by the parer. It has been the custom that when the parer is busy eac) 
cutter does his own chopping. Mr. S—— was never required to do any chi. 
ping until about three weeks ago when he did some chopping on split shark 
About two weeks later he did another job of chopping on split shark. (y 
November 22 he was given his third job on chopping, this time on chamvvis, , 
more difficult leather. He worked on this job part of that day and was engaged 
onit Friday morning when the management discovered that he was having tiv 
much wastage and he was given notice of discharge. 

It was shown that no complaint had been made about Mr. S——’s work cit h 
as a chopper or cutter up until this time. The firm contends that a worker why 
has so much wastage as this worker had on this chopping job could not be a 
good cutter, and it was for this reason that the discharge was made. 

The union contends that it is not the practice in this market for a eutter to «jy 
his own chopping. That it is permitted as a matter of convenience but that 4 
cutter’s failure to do good chopping does not mean that he is disqualified as » 
cutter. It is claimed in this case that if this worker did not do good chopping 
on chamois, it should be a warning to the firm not to ask him (a cutter) to dy 
chopping again. 

here was a dispute as to the number of skins which Mr. 8 had cut. The 
firm claimed that he must have cut about four dozen, while the worker stated that 
he cut only a little over two dozen skins. Samples of the waste skins were shown 
and these seemed to indicate that there had been more wastage in the chopping 
than was necessary. 

The chairman, after the hearing, made a personal investigation which (is- 
closed that chopping and cutting in this market are considered as two separat: 
branches of the work. A cutter may, to save time, do a certain amount 
chopping, but the fact that a man could not do good chopping would not co: 
demn him as a cutter. 

In consideration of ali the evidence, the chairman can not find any reason fo 
this man’s peremptory discharge. It is therefore decided that Mr. S—— is |) 
be reinstated in his position as cutter on Friday, November 30, with pay [0 
time lost. 

In regard to the excess wastage, it is ruled that the chief clerk ascertain tlw 
amount lost by the firm through bad chopping and this amount is to be paid |) 
Mr. S——— to the firm. 








Longshoremen—Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 


HE Shipping Board has announced agreements effecting change 
in scales for longshoremen at Portland, Me., Boston, NewYork( it; 
Philadelphia, Baltumore, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, and sever! 
Texas points. The form and content of these agreements are prac 
tically unchanged from the agreements they have superseded, excv})' 
that the 44-hour week is to be observed during June, July, August, 
and September. In Texas, however, the 48-hour week, and in 
Philadelphia, the 9-hour day and 50-hour week continue to previil. 
The Philadelphia agreement was not made by the Shipping Boar 
but is observed by it. 
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The old and new scales at the various ports are as follows: 
OLD AND NEW WAGE RATES FOR LONGSHOREMEN. 


Portland, Me. 

































































Rate per hour. 

Old scale (Apr. 1 to New scale (Oct. 1, 1923, 

Kind of cargo handled. Sept. 30, 1923). to Sept. 30, 1924). 

Straight Over- Straight Over- 

time. time. time. time.! 
GeMOral CATEO. cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccssccccecs $0.70 | 2 $1. 07 $0. 80 2 $1. 20 
ns oda bodeus calndose< se ous ehaavsgeesdboen 85 21,22 95 21.35 
ost kas shou anbecdaceesoees 75 24.12 85 21.25 
Sulphur in bulk...... ae Fin. SI PEGE GE RA FST EX TREES SSeS .| 90 21.30 
Th thé sp deehunne sed pnarebasceacsecedénoce ss . 90 21.37 | 1. 00 21.50 
Refrigerated cargo (20° or lower) ?................---0-- 80 1.17 | .90 21.30 
Wreck «1 or stranded vessels and fire jobs............... 1. 40 42.14 1. 60 62.49 

Boston, Mass. 
Chas ccccenscccscccevantesan dnsgeescedtinces $0.70 | 2 $1.07 $0. 8) 2 $1.29 
i Mitesh inca tectendinshneenereanennecivess’abs of9 | 21.12 . 85 21.2% 
Sugar, molasses, and refrigerator cargoes (20° or lower) 6. . 80 | 1.17 .90 1.30 
ET GRA Si deh the dae ietcrenscusscneceghaweuws 90 | 21.37 1.00 21.50 
ES ee 2 eS eee ee ene . 85 | 1. 22 95 1. 35 
Eins 004 ch, dahdihasd ss an cticbbuieshbanesenteee 75 | 21.12 . 85 21.25 
Wrecked or stranded vessels and fire jobs..............-. 1. 40 | 42.14 L. 60 $2.40 
Checkers and tallymen 7...............c00..-- Ae: CRGeREN 8 5. 40 | 21.07 8 6.00 21.20 
Checkers and tallymen on fruiters.....................- 8 6. 40 21.07 87.00 21.20 
New York, N.Y. 
FES RS Se a Oe $0.70 9 $1.07 | $0. 80 10 $1. 20 
Bulk cargo, ballast, and coal..................-.-.-.-- 75 1.12 85 1. 25 
i iatnunbkschsde duasby on. <v0.cnehnesorin: <hpene 85 1. 22 | 95 | 1.35 
Kerosene, gasoline, and naphtha, in cases, when loaded 
by case oil gangs and with a fly.................. 200. . 90 1. 37 | 1.00 1.50 
IIRL, SOUS CUM 6 we. co nds seieatnedadesdelwiul 1. 40 2.14 1. 60 | 2. 49 
EE Ee | ey See ee 8 5. 40 91.07 | 8 6. 00 | 10 1,20 
Cargorepair men.............. Re Ee eS . 80 1,37 | - 90 1.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RS ES JAE a $0.70 $1. 07 $0. 80 $1. 20 
En ccancvectoccodsscdbestebedesnsseses . 80 | 1.12 . 90 1.30 
i NTR ae acne ae Ha . 82 1. 22 11 9, 95 i. 40 
| > SRS Sees ee 95 1. 42 1. 10 1.50 
Damaged or salvaged cargo................--.. ath parchibden 95 1. 42 . 10 1.5 
General cargo (out of town)...............-.....-- ical il 7, 50 | 1.12 11 8. 90 1. 25 
Ee eR hd sive acbks duobwddewdibcbe 11 10. 10 1, 42 11. 40 1. #0 














‘In the new scale overtime includes Savurday afternoon during June, July, August, and September, in 
all cade given here save Philadelphia and those in the State of Texas. 

2For meal hours double tiine. 

’Does not include cargo loaded in refrigerator boxes which have normal temperature. 

‘For meal hours $2.30. 

5 For meal hours $3. 

6 Does not include cargo loaded in refrigerator boxes which have temperature of over 20°. 

7 For pening explosives and on fire jobs, double time. 

* For day of 8 hours. 

tt meal hours, 12 noon to 1 p. m.; and 6 to 7 p. m.; $2.14, 12 midnight to 1 p. m., and from 6 
to7 a.m. 
Ps Including meal hours 12 noon to 1 p. m., and 6 to7 p. m.; $2.40, 12 midnight to 1 a. m., and from 

o7 a.m. 

" Per day. 
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OLD AND NEW WAGE RATES FOR LONGSHOREMEN—Continned. 


Baltimore, Md. 


t o— —— 














Rate per hour. 





Old scale (Apr. 1 to | New scale (Oct. 1 














Kind of cargo handled. Sept. 30, 1923). | to Sept. 30, 1924 
Straight | Over- Straight | Ov 
time. {| time. | time. | tu 
General and bulk cargo: # 
Winch men, deck men, and leaders................ $0. 75 13 $1.12 $0. 85 | $ 
CO ay eee peye on ole .70 13 1.07 . 80 | 
LRT AB BT tu Se a SS 70 | 13 1.07 80 
Handling explosives down the bay: 
Winch men, deck men, and leaders...............- 1. 40 2. 10 1. 65 
I testhiti, te By cient attain + betnw Ohibebiee <> 2 1. 30 | 2. 00 1. 60 | 
Truckers......... csisegtaeer Ceaak tap teats tacdee> aus 1. 30 | 2. 00 1. 60 
Grain handlers: 
inns Snkaiees ogi tih tndnind> meceinas ae 90 | 16 1.35 1. 05 | 
ae IEE Pats ck A i el RES rl | 85 51. 30 1. 00 | 
Ee recervwrwevsyerrccowscccovstuvecvewerce 85 15 1, ¢ 1. 00 
STIS FLAS Succi veils DsdbweseUesiU es chick . 65 | 15 1. 30 1. 00 i 
ND, ss 6 deh be niodes sane dps th hscens WB hia c cusvckoss < ) 
Sewers and inholders. ...............202-cccceecese nag She eee epee ie , Bat “aoe 





Hampton Roads, Va., and vicinity. 





Te © ee eS ee ee $0. 


60 | 19 $0. 90 | $0.75 19 & 
Sulphur and steel dust in bulk or bags...............-- . 65 | 19, 95 | . 80 19 | 
ee Me td. tad on ic casktadeasccedtecsses 75 | 191.05 . 90 19 
Screwing cotton and tobacco aboard ship.............. 80 | 191.10 95 | 19 | 
Frozen meats and other cargo under refrigeration. ...... . 80 191.10 - 95 | 9 
OS BO CEPI oon din i ome cennedsodoccesccenscatecess 1. 20 | 9 1. 80 | 1. 50 9 


1! Refrigerator cargo rates, all 20 cents extra. 

13 $1.50 for meal hours, 6 to7 p. m., 11 p. m. to midnight, 6 to7 a. m. 

14 $1.80 for the periods mentioned in note 13. 

1} $1.75 for the periods mentioned in note 13. 

16 $3 for the periods mentioned in note 13. 

x per 100 bushels for grain bagged at spouts; 50 cents per hour extra when grain is dumped int: 

hold. 

os a per 100 bushels for grain bagged at spouts; 70 cents per hour extra when grain is dumped 
1¢ hold. 

Including day-meal hours; midnight and breakfast hours, double time. 


New Orleans, La. 














Rate per hour. 





1 
Old scale (Oct. 1, 1922, | New scale (Oct. 23, | 








Kind of cargo handled. to Aug. 31,1923). | to Sept, 30, 1924). 

Straight | Over- Straight Over 

time. time. time. time. 

General cargo............:0...202222-e0eee TEse Dee E Ps 3 $0.65) % $1.00 | $0. 80 | 21¢ 


; 


} 





2¢ Meal hours and Sunday, $1.25. 
22 Meal hours and Sunday, $1.60. 


Grain not sacked, 20 cents per hour extra. 
Sundays and holidays, meal hours and overtime, $1.25, 1922; $1.60, 1923. 
Certain enumerated commodities, 10 cents per hour extra. 


The scales for handling cotton and tobacco are the same as 
Texas ports. 
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OLD AND NEW WAGE RATES FOR LONGSHOREMEN—Concluded. 


Galveston, Houston, and other Texas ports. 














Rate per hour 


| Old scale (Oct. 1, 1922, | New scale (Oct. 1, 1923, 


Kind of cargo handled. to Sept. 30, 1923). to Sept. 30, 1924 
Straight | Over- Straight Over 
|; time. | _ time. lime. Lime 
—— “ | . 
neta] cargo deslbdi sd sci AV. Bhi BH: $0). 65 $1.00 $0. 8) $1. 20 















Grain trimming, spout tending, sacking, sewing, stowing, and shifting grain 
hoard ship, 20 cents per hour extra. 

Loading, shifting, and trimming coal, 5 cents extra. 

Many enumerated articles, 10 cents per hour extra. 

Sundays and meal hours, double time. 


The scales for handling cotton and tobacco remained unchanged in 
he agreement of September 1, 1923, as follows: 


Per bale. 


Stowing cotton by hand_-- , SO. 20 
When headed through doorways. ~~ -- - 7 pe, ; . 25 
Cotton stowed on top of other cargo or piled (hand stowed) . 24 
Stowing cotton in peaks or rooms- ----- ~~ ~~ - . 40 
Stowing round bales_----------- ‘ .10 
Stowing cotton with tools.__-___-_~. , , . 40 
Stowing round bales in conjunction with screwed cotton. . 40 
Flat or uncompressed cotton -__ _ _ _- . 26 
Undamaged cotton on deck - _- — -- . 26 
Stowing cotton on top of tobacco, where there is less than 4 

feet on top of tobacco___- . 40 


Loading damaged cotton, unloading cotton, stowing tobacco 
where no cotton is used, stowing tobacco with tools, per Perds. 
ir Sie rs be 4 hetshlb dens pein bt oS de ~sh04 0200s —s $41. 00 


Overtime, holidays, and work between 7 and 8 a. m., time and a half; Sundays 
nd meal hours except 7 to 8 a. m., double time. 

Cotton piled on barge for delivery direct to ship gangs to be paid a differential 
'2 cents per bale extra. 

See the Montuiy Lasor Review for other longshoremen’s agreemeuts: Port- 
and, February, 1922, pp. 98, 99, and July, 1923, p. 120; New York City, May, 
921, p. 72, January, 1922, pp. 152, 153, and May, 1923, p. 159; Baltimore, May, 
921, p. 72, February, 1922, pp. 97, 98, and May, 1923, p. 160; Boston, May, 
921, p. 72, March, 1922, p. 105, and July, 1923, p. 121; Hampton Roads, May, 
921, p 72, April, 1922, p. 129, and July, 1923, p. 120; and Philadelphia, May, 
923, p. 159. 





Meat Cutters—Westchester County, N. Y. 


HE meat cutters connected with locals Nos. 489, 631, and 254, of 
the Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen working 
i the local butcher shops in Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
ud White Plains, N. Y., made a working agreement with their 
mployers November 1, 1923, of which the following excerpts are of 
nterest: 

First. Only members in good standing with these locals shall be employed. 
Second. Employers shall first request help through the labor bureau of the 
mons. If competent help can not be furnished from the bureau, it will be 


ptional with the employer to secure help from any other source, but such 
uployee must join our union immediately on going to work. 
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Third. The working hours for the first five days of the week shall con), 


at 7 a. m. and cease at 6 p. m. with one (1) hour for dinner. On Saturday 4 stab 
working hours shall commence at 7 a. m. and cease at 9 p. m. with one (1) }, ey 
for dinner and one-half (44) hour for supper. b he 

Fourth. No work shall be permitted on the following holidays: Thanksgj,, me’ | 


Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July ,, 
Labor Day. Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, and Election p, 
work to commence at 7 a. m. and cease at 12 o’clock noon. 

Thursdays previous to Decoration Day and Fourth of July, working }, 
7a.m.to9.pm. Saturdays after Decoration Day and Fourth of July, wop,;, 
hours from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. . 

Fifth. The days previous to Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthda, 
Election Day, work to commence at 7 a. m. and cease at 6 p. m. 

Sixth. Days previous to the following holidays: Thanksgiving Day, Ties 
and Wednesday, work to commence at 7 a. m. and cease at 9 p. m. with one) 
hour for dinner and one-half (1%) hour for supper. 

Seventh. Under no circumstances shall any Sunday work be permit, 
except the Sunday previous to Christmas. 

Eighth. The minimum scale of wages shall be $45 per week. The rey), 
sentative for the locals, the employer, and the man concerned to be a commi:: 
to adjudge the qualifications of the man concerned, whether he be an appr 
tice or an elderly man, as to the salary he should obtain. ,. 

Ninth. Extra help for Friday shall receive eight dollars ($8) and ten dolifiiMene ; 
($10) for Saturday. Also ten dollars ($10) for a day previous to a holiday. 

Tenth. Any member working any hours other than in this agreement shy) 
be paid as per ratio of wages. 

Eleventh. All men shall receive one week’s vacation with pay or the . 
lent; optional in each territory on the Wednesday half-day closing. 

Twelfth. Any firm operating a shop or market under the above conditingiipoar 
is recognized as a strict union shop and is entitled to the use of the interiatiny 
market card free of charge where help is employed. The market card shouifieons 
be placed in a conspicuous place in the market. The market card shal! at, 
times remain the property of locals 489, 631, and 254. of tl 

Thirteenth. A rental of the shop card is required where no help is employed 
The amount of rental for the same shall be six dollars ($6) per year and pay; prov 
in advance for one year. th 

Fourteenth. The market card will be removed from any market ot conf Lab 
plying with this agreement. 

Sixteenth. Any difference that may arise between the employer his 
employee which can not be settled satisfactorily shall be brought to the ater, 
tion of the arbitration board for adjustment. Said board to consist of mew ) 
bers of the executive boards of the Westchester County locals. 

Seventeenth. Any union man may be discharged for reasons, but not for ser 
ice rendered to his organization, but such employee must be paid off at i 
time of being discharged with a full week’s salary when discharged for servic 
rendered his organization. 

Eighteenth. This agreement can not be changed in any way by eitlier ti 
local or their representative before being sanctioned by the Westchester Count 
executive boards. 





Railroad Adjustment Board—New Haven System. nt 

side 

A COPY of the agreement of the New York, New Haven & Hari des 
ford Railroad Co., and the Central New England Railway ©" 

with their employees connected with the Brotherhood of Railway, 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station ing | 
ployees to settle disputes which fail to be adjusted by the division opie 
shop superintendent, master mechanic, division engineer, car-servic j. 
assistant, or freight-claim agent, was signed June 28, 1923. li | 
here given in full ma 
1. That all disputes growing out of personal grievances or out of the inte ari 


pretation or application of the schedules, agreements, or practices now or hereal 
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tablished on these railroads which ean not be adjusted as provided for by 
wction 11 shall be disposed of in the following manner: 

9 There shall be created as soon as practicable, a railroad board of adjustment 
be known as “station service board of adjustment for the operating depart- 
ent of the New York, New Haven and Hartford System” (hereinafter referred 
yas ‘the board’’), to consist of six members: Three to be selected by the rail- 
ad and three by the organization of employees hereinbefore named. 

| 9 The board shall meet in the city of New Haven, Conn., within 10 days 
Ing hoy fter the selection of its members, and elect a chairman and vice chairman who 
hall be members of the board; the chairman or vice chairman will preside at 
etings of the board and each shall have a vote upon the adoption of all de- 
jsions of the board. 

The office of the chairman shall be filled, alternately, from the representatives 
fthe management and the representatives of the employees. 

While the office of the chairman is being filled by a representative of the manage- 
vent, the office of the vice chairman shall be filled by a representative of the 
mployees; likewise when the office of the chairman is being filled by a represen- 
ative of the employees, the office of the vice chairman shall be filled by a represen- 
ative of the management. 

4. The board shall meet regularly at stated dates each month and continue 
in session until all matters before it are considered. 

5. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all meetings of the board shall be heldin 
he city of New Haven, Conn. 

6. Should a vacancy occur in the board for any cause, such vacancy shall be 
immediately filled by the same appointive authority as made the original selection. 
7. The board shall render decision on all matters in dispute as provided in 
ections 1 and 11 hereof, and when properly submitted to the board. All decisions 
f the board shall be approved by majority vote of the full membership of the 
board and shall be binding and final on the parties to the dispute. 

8. The board shall keep an accurate record of ail matters submitted for its 
onsideration and of all decisions made. 

9. A copy of each decision of the board shall be furnished to the representative 
of the railroad and the representative of the employees covered by this agreement. 

10. If a dispute has been considered by the board but majority vote, as above 
provided, can not be obtained, then, upon request of either one of the parties to 
the dispute, the board shall certify such dispute to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board for final decision, accompanied by all supporting papers. 

11. Disputes arising between these companies and their employees covered by 
this agreement, will be handled in the usual manner by local committee of the 
employees up to and including the division or shop superintendent, master 
mechanic, division engineer, car-service assistant, freight-claim agent, or some one 
officially designated by them. 

lf agreement is not reached and appeal is taken in accordance with the laws of 
the organization, the case will be submitted to the board by the general chairman. 
The board shali promptly hear and decide the case, giving due notice to the proper 
officer of the railroad interested and to the general chairman of the organization 
ther tM of the date and time set for the hearing. 

On a written petition signed by not less than 100 unorganized employees of 
the respective classes covered by this agreement, directly interested in the dispute, 
the baard shall hear and decide any dispute covered by this agreement. 

12. No matter shall be considered by the board unless referred to it in the 
manner herein prescribed. 

13. In hearings before the board, in matters properly submitted for its con- 
sideration, the railroad may be represented by such person or persons as may be 
designated by it, and the employees may be represented by such person or 
persons as may be designated by them. 

14. The railroad shall pay tue compensation of the members of the board 
appointed by them and the employees shall do likewise for their appointees. 

15. In each case an effort should be made to present a conerete statement of 
facts as to any dispute, but the board is fully authorized to require information 
In addition to the concrete statement of facts and may call for additional evi- 
dence, either oral or written, from either side. 

16. No disputes shall be considered by the board except those with respect te 
matters covered by section 1 of this agreement, and which have arisen out of 


occurrences subsequent to January 1, 1923, and are now pending or may hereafter 
arise, 
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No dispute or interpretation of an existing agreement, rule, or practice Which 
has been agreed to or accepted by the management and duly constituted Com. 
mittee representing the employees, parties thereto, should be considers a. 
dispute under this agreement. “a 

All disputes arising out of proposed changes in rules, working conditio) 
rates of pay are specifically excluded from the jurisdiction of the board. 

17. If an employee is discharged, disciplined, or considered incompete); and 
his grievance is brought before the board and the man is found guilty as Charged 
the board may limit or modify the discipline if the circumstances seem to Warr); 
After the board has rendered its decision, it is final and conclusive and e11))|oye 
bh such a grievance will have no authority or right to apply to the Lai 

oard. 

In the case of an employee whose personal grievance is before the board {, 
decision and the board finds the employee innocent of the charge, the boar ja) 
order the reinstatement of the man and remission of any penalty whic!) yy) 
have been inflicted by the management. 

18. Time limits of appeals from decisions of subordinate officers to tho boar 
will be limited to 90 days from date of last decision of subordinate officer, y)\o 
the board by a majority vote decide to hear any appeals submitted to it after tip 
time limit as above fixed has expired. 

19. On and after the effective date of this agreement rules in existing sc ledy\m 
providing for appeals up to and including certain designated officers of thie eo. 
pany are modified to the extent that all such rules will be deemed to have bee) 
complied with by the officers and employees when disputes are formally filed wii 
this board. 

20. This agreement shall become effective upon its execution and shal! ; 
in full force and effect for a period of one year from the date of organization of 
the board, and thereafter for successive periods of one year; provided that cithe 
party signatory hereto may withdraw at the end of any year upon serving writte 
notice of its intention to withdraw not less than 90 days prior to the expiration if 
such period, such notices to be given either party signatory hereto; and provide: 
further, that in the event that either party signatory hereto shall serve notice of 
intention to withdraw at the end of any year the other party hereto sha!! the 
have 30 days during which it may serve notice of its intention also to wit!idra 
: This agreement may be modified only with the consent of the parties signator 

ereto. 
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Street Railways—Cincinnati. 
AN ARBITRATION award in the case of a dispute between the 
Cincinnati Traction Co. and its employees, members 0! the 
Street Railway Union, Division 627, was rendered August 11, |{23. 
The following modifications were made in the old agreement: 
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WAGE SCALES UNDER OLD AND NEW AGREEMENTS, CINCINNATISTREET RAI! \\ AYS 

















| Old | New Old New 
wage | wage | ware ware 
e | e ; | scale 
Occupation. (July 1,| (July 1, Occupation. (July |, 
1922, to | 1923, to | 1922, to 19 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June %, 
| 1923). | 1924). || | 1923). 1924 
f 
| Per | Per | | Per 
Motormen and conductors: | hour. | hour. |) Barn men (except car tenders and hour, = hour. 
First three months...........) $0.43 $0.48 |; watehmen)..................... Babes--- 290.0 
Next nine months............ b (M6 | 51 | Cor tenders I re Poe $0. 32 , 
OME cs cacdessccccnecscce | 448} . 53 || Watchmen.....................-- . 30 M 
One-man-car operators........ | 1.05 1,07 || Incline gatemen.................. | 35 + 
Electric shovel operators. ......... | .50 | 65 || Curve cleamers.................... | 32 f 
| 





' In addition to regular rate. 
2 Increase over old scale. 
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The following modifications of the old contract were made: 
Section 10 was amended to read as follows: 
Clerks at car barns will count money and tickets in the presence of conductors 


and receipt day cards for those who may desire it. Five minutes’ pay shall be 
allowed conductors making turn in and will be considered as part of the regular 


| ions. or 


COT andi un, [Last sentence new. | 

Charged All employees required to make out accident reports shall be allowed 10 minutes’ 
Varrant MM (6 minutes, old scale) pay according to their rate per hour. 

I] {plOVee 


Labyop Section 15 was amended to read as follows: 


The company shall provide in all schedules not less than three minutes’ layover 
on each trip at the outer terminal of each route for employees to answer the calls 
of nature, except when this may conflict with orders from court or from competent 
municipal authority; and proper toilets shall be provided for the protection of 
employees when reasonable arrangements can be made for the same. [All but 


Nard for 


ard may 


ts the last clause new.] 
Ver the Section 20 was amended to read as follows: 


All substitutes shall be guaranteed a minimum wage of five and one-half 
hours’ pay per day if and when called upon to report for duty [new clause], and 
in no event shali they be paid less than $90 [old seale $75] per month (to be 
divided $45 [old scale $37.50] each pay in the month); provided, however, that 
any man missing shall forfeit one day’s proportion of said $90 for the day on which 
the miss shall occur, and any man absent on account of illness, leave of absence, 
or under suspension shall lose one day’s proportion of said guaranty for each 
day of such absence or suspension. Men earning more than the guaranteed 
minimum shall receive in full the amount they earn. 
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Section 29 was amended to read as follows: 


A day man after completing a day’s run shall not be compelled to run two or 


ll then i three trip p. m. extras consuming more than 90 minutes to the scheduled round 
hdraw trip. Nor shall any regular run man be compelled to run more than 10 [old 
hatory MM scale 15] extras per calendar month except in case of emergency due to an unusual 


number of men off duty on account of sickness. 

The division superintendent shall determine the days of the week that men 
shall run these extras. Should a day or regular late-run man desire to run 
extras of more than one trip or more than 10 [old scale 15} extras per month he 
shall have the right to do so. It is to be understood that these men shall run the 
same extra on the same days of each week whenever possible. 

Trainmen operating any part of a regular scheduled run or any extra run taken 
out of the barn or relieved on the road shall be paid not less than one hour’s 
time [old seale one-half hour). 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1923. 
Fi "December, in the United States decreased 1.5 per cent ig 


December, as shown by the figures presen herewith, 

These figures are based on reports from 7,408 establishments 
in 52 manufacturing industries, covering 2,448,370 employees whose 
total earnings during one week in December were $65,417,065. The 
same establishments in November reported 2,484,503 employees and 
total pay rolls of $66,540,656. Therefore, in addition to the decrease 
in employment, there was a decrease of 1.7 per cent in pay-rol! totals 
and a decrease of 0.2 per cent in average weekly earnings. 

An unweighted chain index of employment for the last seyey 
months reads: June, 100; July, 98.2; August, 98; September. \\s; 
October, 97.8; November, 97.3; and December, 95.8. 

Comparing total figures from identical establishments for Noven- 
ber and December, increases in employment in December are shown 
in 18 of the 52 industries and increases in total pay rolls in 25 
industries. 

The automobile-tire industry led in increased employment with 
7.2 per cent, followed by the cotton-goods industry with 2.2 per cent. 
Pottery, dyeing and finishing textiles, millinery and lace goods, agri- 
cultural implements, book and job printing, and slaughtering «ud 
meat packing all increased in employment between 1 and 2 per cent. 

There were-two very large decreases in employment—sugar refining, 
24.7 per cent, and confectionery, 12.2 per cent. Steam-railroad car 
building and repairing decreased 5.8 per cent, and chewing and 
smoking tobacco 5.5 per cent. Brick and tile, flour, fertilizer, and 
5 of- the 7 iron and steel industries also had considerable losses in 
employment. 

he cotton-goods and automobile-tire industries show over 8 pet 
cent increases in pay-roll totals, while sugar refining shows a decrease 
of 18.1 per cent, steel shipbuilding a decrease of 10.8 per cent, cv 
fectionery a decrease of 8.6 per cent, and steam-railroad car building 
and repairing a decrease of 7.8 per cent in amount paid in wages. 

Considering the industries by groups, small increases in emp|oy- 
ment are shown in the textile, paper, stamped ware, and miscellaneous 
industries groups, with decreases in employment of from 1 to over 
3 per cent in the remaining 8 groups. The greatest decrease, 5.' 
per cent, was in the iron and steel group. . 

Thirty-four of the 52 industries show increased per capita earnings 
in December as compared with November. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating (0 «!! 
employees on Class I railroads, excluding executives and officials, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce reports, are given at the foot o! the 
first and second tables. 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
COMI 
WEEK IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1923. 
. \Estab- Number on pay roll. | Per Amount of payroll. | per 
: ies ————"1 ont ———| cent 
Industry. Ld Novem-| Decem- of Novem- Decem- | of 
"| ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. }jchange.| ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. change, 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing....) 78] 86,796 | 87,940} +1.3 [$2,190,187 |$2,212,430| +10 
cc nesacescseecepees | 105} 17,261| 15,157 | —12.2| 324,459 | 296,537) -—&6 
Ice cream PESSSSS SE CSCSOSSSCCCLOCDSSSEO 40 _h 288 i 256 | lL. 4 69, 870 68, 892 — 1. 4 
Flour.....-- ee 56s pile <libe diinlad> | 280} 15, 467 14,893} —3.7| 404,180| 393,409} -2.7 
ao, RSDP 259 39,218 38,856 | —0.9/ 1,006,493 | 991, 056 —L5 
Sugar refining, not including beet | 
: cage CE wcetadiddcduayese 12 9, 642 7,260 | —24.7 289, 799 237,234] —1&1 
ht wm Textiles and their products: ; M peta 
e Cotton goods... ..................-- 260 | 161,129] 164,608 | +2.2 | 2,706,322 | 2,948,535 +8.9 
With, Hosiery and knit goods............ | 227] 72,153] 71,543} —0.8| 1,203,760 | 1.222484] +i6 
nents yn aes SC RRRRRESE Ere mee | 53, 445 53, 328 —0.2 | 1,098,552 | 1,093, 491 —0.5 
— pe daw’ 6 an pois deercdas | 156 59, 844 59, 338 —0. 8 | 1,385,254 | 1,403,027 +1.3 
rhose Sl RIE ne 8 es a | 20} 19,632] 19,599] —o.2] "546,294 | 513/199) —61 
Tl Dyeing and fimishing textiles. ...-.. 69 26, 098 26,567 | +1.8 590,585 | 623, 437 +5.6 
le bbc cc sccccccecccese 187 49, 891 50,200 | +0.6 | 1,221,441 | 1,235,788 +1,2 
; and Shirts and collars...... eek, Ee 89 25, 337 25,195 | —0.6 373,975 | 380,789 +1.8 
} CigtRe, WEMEI’S..... ..... 22c2cneee 137 12,735 12,440} —2.3 320,960 | 300,364 —6.3 
rease ee a SEEN 73 11,374 11,566 | +1.7 | 240,691 253, 571 +5.4 
; Iron and steel an eir products: 
otals Iron and _ Setes a pr cemnaseenens a 197 | 243,187 233, 704 —3.9 | 7,302,682 | 6,945,174 —4.9 
Structural ironwork. .............. 132 16,749 16, 160 —3.5 451, 489 438, 399 —2.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
even a See BS 8 AR, nn | 576] 178,932} 172,909] —3.4 | 5,345,311 | 5,312, 957 —0.6 
Qe. Re POs aeeeeee | 36] 27,445) 27,515 | +0.3] 685,883] 686, 463 +0.1 
ows a tools. .. + PTS a - ey 153 22, 239 22, 246 (1) 628, 933 646,319 +2.8 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
water heating apparatus......... 99 27, 703 26,785 | —3.3 800, 076 798,478 | —0.2 
vem- Stoves. .. otk ee ppaereces sac 79 16, 602 15,936 | —4.0 462,768 460, 516 —0.5 
' Lumber an remanufactures: 
Own Lumber, sawmills................. 402 | 104,349] 101,251] —3.0]| 2,248,994 | 2,184,189] -29 
n 25 Lumber, millwork................. 206 | 28,866 | 29,0388] +0.6] 716,600 | 721,573 +0.7 
hy os ano y ma - sieb-e 4 aitbatd 292 45,619 44, 938 —1.5 | 1,089,862 | 1,067,391 —2.1 
Leather an nished products: 
. h AMGEN hbk ddd des S58 - oid ics coainied 124 26, 197 25, 517 —2.6 658, 979 | 654, 208 —0.7 
wit Boots and shoes, not including rub- 
‘ent eG os ee Jad. cbddecbdbed 155 | 78,524 77,497 | —1.3 | 1,673,749 | 1,738,187 | +3.8 
: Paper and printing: 
aeri- Paper and pulp Sphhine iitie a inpontaeed 175 50, 026 50,324 +0.6 | 1,293,453 | 1,313,149 | +1.5 
aia Paper boxes............ bhehs tile. 4 146 16,219 15,796 | —2.6 330, 627 331, 669 +0.3 
and Printing, book and job............. 198 25, 844 26, 255 +1.6 841, 163 865, 738 +2.9 
ent. Printing, nly oh Us Pee 196 43,477 43,659 | +0.4 | 1,627,643 | 1,670, 486 +2.6 
; Chemicals and allied products: 
ling, er abs 12 a E 85 18, 176 18,223 | +0.3 490, 039 487, 550 —0.5 
tei i tccnéendedsbeesdecdcs | 113 8, 232 7,946) —3.5 151, 869 155, 618 +2. 5 
: nd Pang: oe seeecesesocecces 64 44,415 43,395 | —2.3 | 1,447,978 | 1,487,140 —0.7 
ane tone, clay, and glass products: 
. a... 857 ee 73 | 23,278| 22,919] -1.5| 679,259] 663,463| —23 
and a annette eaataiate 268 | . 23,607 | 22,562] —4.4] 628,699] 591.837) —5.9 
2 i 8 RRS te pae 48{ 11,729] 11,954] +1.9| 322,491] 328,345 | 41.8 
BSD sat alps heneens 127 33, 272 33,079 | —0.6 865, 294 847, 764 —2.0 
e roducts, other than iron 
and steal: 
per a and on ey ware....... 42 13, 932 13,968 | +0.3 312, 193 315,028; +09 
er obacco manufactures: 
— Tobacco, chewing and smoking... . 34 4,274 4,039! —5.5 66, 955 65,874; —1.6 
rON- vane ee cigarettes...... 153 32, 047 31,895 | —0.5 603, 603 620,791 | +2.8 
7 ehicles for transportation: 
ling Bs «nom dhibe sace+.ccecbes 213 | 289,215 | 287,550| —0.6 |10, 104,386 | 9,462,666 | —6.4 
(arriages et wagons eS soon 36 2,471 2,492} +0.8 57,048 59,841 | +49 
ar building and repairing, electric- | 
loy- C r bawaiiig. 4 ep Galen Ake 0 + bak soe 168 15, 634 15, 238 —2.5 461, 281 450, 693 | —2.3 
ws ar bui and repairing , steam- 
-OUuS ee oh ae Eddediades cbed-en 291 154, 074 145, 069 —5.8 | 4,621,701 | 4,259,041} —7.8 
- llaneous industries: 
ver ——s Og Rts +d ch dime 64 18, 594 18, 893 +1.6 510, 508 531,568 | +41 
3.8 Llectri machinery, apparatus 
and supplies DRMREIAGES on dobebe ‘| 121 85,344 84,918 | —0.5 | 2,446,232 | 2,479,18% | +4L3 
Pianos and organs.................. 26 7,302 7,388} +0.5| 223,593 227,356 | +1.7 
nes Rubber boots and shoes............ 10} 19,925} 19,704) —1.1]| 510,837 | 502,90) —L5 
' Automobile tires................... 69 39, 666 42,529 | +7.2] 1,165,359 | 1,260,754 +82 
Shipbuilding, steel................. 31 25, 080 24,383 | —2.6 740,302 | 660,002 —10.8 
J i 
all —~— |——— - |— 
als, Rai Oct. 15, 1923..|....... 1,920,057 =|... 2 $263,953,990 = |........ 
ta allronds, Class 1....4Noy. 15° 1928. sfosseeee 1883, 081 ~il9 2242/626,817 | 8 i 
‘ 














' Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Reports are available from 3,579 establishments in 43 industries fo, 
a comparison between December, 1922, and December, 1923. These 
reports, from identical establishments in the two years, show an jp. 
crease in the 12 months of 3.1 per cent in the number of employees 
an increase of 10.6 per cent in total wages, and an increase of 3 ner 
cent in average weekly earnings. 

There were gains in employment in 20 of the 43 industries an 
increases in pay-roll totals in 31 industries. 

The pottery industry again was far in the lead in increased emp|oy. 
ment and earnings, although the strike conditions were subsiding jy 
December, 1922. The automobile industry had 23.1 per cent more 
employees in December, 1923, than in 1922, and paid out 30.1 per 
cent more in wages. The fertilizer, electrical machinery, piano, 
baking, chewing tobacco, and sawmill industries also exhibited 
marked gains in December, 1923, over the corresponding period jy 
1922. 

Three industries—automobile tires, steel shipbuilding, and carriages 
and wagons—showed considerable loss both in employment and 
earnings. 

Considering the industries by groups, 6 of the 12 groups gained in 
employment, while 11 gained in pay-roll totals. The largest gain in 
employment was 15.3 per cent in the vehicles group, entirely dic to 
the automobile industry. The food group gained 5.8 per cent, the 
stone, clay and glass products group 6.8 per cent, and the lumber 
group 5.2 per cent. ese four groups also had the largest increases 
in pay-roll totals, iy a from 22.5 per cent in the vehicles group 
to 14.5 per cent in the food group. The iron and steel group increased 
2.9 per cent in employment and 11.7 per cent in wages in the 12- 
month period, while the textiles group decreased 2.7 per cent in 
employment and increased 1.1 per cent in wages. 


7.23 per 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENTIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK 
, IN DECEMBER, 1922, AND DECEMBER, 1923. 











ss: ~ a pay aes pay 
, oll. 
Estab- ‘ | Per | ; Per 
Industry. . oF “becca ae eat t of 
ments.’ Decem- | Decem- change. Decem- Decem- 2 
ber, 1922. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1922. | ber, 1923. 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing... . 71} 78,597 | 82,861 | +5. 4 |$1,789,320 |$2, 069, 620 + 15.7 
ih a<chdnessieideehebehecce sd S7 | 7,708 7,328 | —4.9 202, 470 198, 362 2. 
BORING is. sve 5.1 BE  S, 2 os 132 24,196 | 26,694 | +10.3 595, 404 693, 645 16.5 
Textiles and their products: 
Cotton goods... ...........-.-----. 124 | 100,580 98,618 —2.0} 1,755,556 | 1,832,040 14 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 128 45, 867 43,887 | —4.3 72, 708 798, 427 . 3 
Se basctdietecececnshencate 102 35, 804 34,415 | -—3.9 708, 352 723, 599 +2.9 
Woolen goods...................... | 6 45, 652 48,270 | —0.8 | 1,109,448 | 1,159, 960 4.6 
RE PS APT 19} 17,846) 18,597 | +42) 488,801) 487,574 0.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... .... 31 17, 654 17,219} —2.5 399, 729 409, 280 2.4 
othing, men’s.................... 143 44,333 | 41,606 | —6.2 | 1,142,273 | 1,055, 055 7. 
Shirts and collars.................. 70 22, 952 21,674 | —5.6 339, 731 316, £65 ¢ 
Clothing, women’s................. & 8,725 8,818 | +1.1 230, 092 228, O84 0.9 
Millinery and lace goods. .......... 35 6,176; 6,163) —0.2} 127,369} 136,628 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Beem mn O0eelh ..... Soins d 2.222250 155 | 190,087 | 199,336 | +4.9 | 5,306,728 | 5,895,726 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
vive kc db. cebicccctesocccccess 200 97, 648 97,848 | +0.2 | 2,789,818 | 3,154,370 l 
pe a ee 28 19, 106 19,535 | +2,2 425, 302 503, 919 1s 4 
SOOUGR. «0 Sih, dh dio’ soo. kt ahoo 41 9, 957 9,191 | —7.7| 280,575 | 276,880 
Lumber and its remanufactures: 2S 
Lumber, sawmills. ................ ' 168 48;155 | 51,494) +69 887,397 | 1,092,359 23. 
Lumber, millwork................. | 109 16,046 | 16,896 | +53 376, 548 429, 024 13.9 
an a TRAN Ry at are 140} 24,723 | 25,199! +1.9] 578,352 | 614,958 6.3 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENTIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK 
IN DECEMBER, 1922, AND DECEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 








Number on pay | Amount of pay 









































roll. roll. 
; Estab- Per Per 
Industry. Lidge femeneeendil- i» nati | alas 
ments.| Decem- | Decem- |©?@28€-) pecem- Decem- | °hange- 
| bere 1922. | ber, 1923. ber, 1922. | ber, 1923. | 
——_— | 8 aaa ii a { — 
Leather and its finished products: | 
Lett sapcatiescocssess nentinmneed | 117] 26,689] 24,474) —8.3| $626,877 | $629,439! +04 
Boots and shoes, not including 
rubber..------++--++-+-----+++-- --| 117 | 68, 750 65,438 | —4.8 1,594,910 | 1,493,050; —6.4 
paper and printing: | : : “> 
Paper and pulp............ senronet 128; 40,898 40,702 | —0.5 | 1,014,776 | 1,072,945 +5.7 
Paper box@S..........--..----.-... 69 =: 10, 856 10,856 | (4) 233, 841 246, 650 +5.5 
Printing, book and job. ........... 97 | 16,855 17,763 | +5.4 564, 601 605, 254 +7.2 
Printing, mewspapers.............. 97 | 26, 557 28,481 | +7.21 975,909] 1,094,699 +12.2 
cnemicals and ailied products: ; 
CINE Fa deobseee.2522442..052. 53 11, 108 11,192} +0.8| 278, 866 303, 893 9.0 
Portilizers. ......222522-..2--.. -¥eu 46 2,979 3,399 | +14.1 | 48, 228 63, 426 431.5 
Petroleum refining. ............... | 32] 37,082! 35,580} —4.1| 1,181/840] 1,188,376] + 0.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick and tile. .................... | 152 12,967 | 13,423 | 43.5 | 308,848 360,980 | +16.9 
695.55 554045050cccberee 27 5, 452 8,428 | +54.6 116, 635 234,945 | +101.4 
GlasS.....-----+-----------+------ 85 24, 692 24,187 | —2.0)| 632,959 648, 477 42.5 
Metal P= other than iron 
and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware. ..... 29 9,616; 9,493) —1.3 210, 096 219, 830 +4.6 
Tobacco manufactures: | | 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking... .| 8 1,308 | 1, 403 +7. 3 | 22, 902 25, 891 413.1 
Tobacco, eee and cigarettes... .. 98 | 23,889/ 22,908} —4.1 | 441,465] 440,278 —0.3 
Vehicles for land transportation: | 
ee re tere | 121 | 207,413 | 255,421 | +23.1 | 6,528,327 | 8, 494,782 +30. 1 
Carriages and wagons.............. 30 2,321 2,081 | —12.5 51, 727 46,758 | —9.6 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
a+ 5 > Ret eiepmae 97| 73,356| 69,001} —5.9| 2,048,322 | 2,027,975 | —1.0 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements... ........ 48 17,048 16,716 | —1.9 441, 925 479, 301 +85 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
and supplies................. ony 80 51,872 | 57,658 | +11.2 | 1,347,695 | 1,703,908 | +26.4 
Pianos and orgams................. 15 55, 445 | 6,013 | +10. 4 154,122 | 189,444 492.9 
Automobile tires. ................. 57 39,992 | 33,906 | —15.2/ 1,129,205 | 987,652] ~12.5 
Shipbuilding, steel. ............... 18 18, 441 15,951 | —13.5 495,310 450, 784 —9.0 
| j 
, Nov. 15, 1922..|....... 3 gh Pare 2$242,620,006 |...._... 
Railroads, Class I... 4Nov. 15, 1823..|....... 1, 883, O81 +4.4 | 2 $242, 626, 817 (3 





'Nochange. * Amount of pay rollfor one month. # Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 


Per capita earnings increased in December as compared with 
November in 34 of the 51 industries here considered, sugar refining 
leading with 8.7 per cent, followed by cotton goods, 6.6 per cent, 
fertilizers, 6.1 per cent, and boots and shoes, 5.2 per cent. The 
greatest decreases were 8.5 per cent in steel shipbuilding, 5.9 per cent 
in the carpet industry, 5.8 per cent in the automobile industry, and 
4 per cent in the women’s clothing industry. 

Comparing per capita earnings in December, 1923, with those in 
December, 1922; increases are shown in 38° of the 43 industries for 
which data are available. The largest increases in the 1923 period 
were 30.3 per cent in the pottery industry, 15.9 per cent in hardware, 
15.3 per cent in fertilizers, 15.1 per cent in sawmills, 13.7 per cent in 
electrical machinery, 12.9 per cent in brick and tile, and 12.8 per cent 
in foundries and machine shops. The decreases, all comparatively 
small, were in the following industries: Boots and shoes, shirts and 
collars, men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and carpets. 


$0624 °—24-_10 [355] 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: DECEMBER, 1923, WITH NOVEMBE? jy» 
AND DECEMBER, 1922. 198, 






































| i 
Per cent of Per t of 
change, Decem- change, Decan. 
ber, 1923, 0 ber, 192%. eo» 
ared with— ared with 
Industry. , Industry. per ; 
| Nov., | Dec., Nov 
|} 1923. ; 1922. 1923. 9) 
Sugar refining, not including beet | OSs. oh idilelisebinehs- chaieds cove b 44.1) 4g, 
GEIGIE ow 4's» 4640 do 404 6H obo de 4 00 5% +8. 7 |..04-.00 Automobile tirés.........-.....-.-| +0.9 439 
SEES oc cccdncccctescensee +66; +6.5 || Paperand pulp................... } $0.9 469 
dit Hike ae domed o tiie bo siale +6.1.; +15.3 || Clothin Raise sisceed +0.6 -1¢ 
Boots and shoes, not including | , Stamped and enameled ware. .... | 40.6, +69 
Ps ata. 44 0 4s tui dae-- 0s de | +5.2) —1.6 |) Structural ironwork.............. +0.6 
Tobacco: Chewingandsmoking.. +41, +5.4 | Car building and repairing, elec- B 
Carriages and wagons............. +4.0 +3.3 tric-railroad.................-.-. +0. 3 aa 
Confectionery... ...............-. | #4 Ove. cs... Lumber, millwork................| +0.1 +495 
Dyeing and hing textiles... .. +3.7]. +5.0)) Lamber,sawmill................. | +01) +15] 
IID kt Giwn dlbite to dotnigs up 6s ob | +37) 46.44) Toecream.....................000- } (2) 
Millinery and lace goods.......... | +3.6 Plo O Fh PI cccccccccenptypdureecenede } 0.1 3 
Tobacco: Cigarsand cigarettes..... +3.3 AO. O TOGO 6 occ n ccc ccccccccccccce } —O2) +159 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | ST 2450443 b50cbnibbhinneds os | —0.2 +7] 
water heating apparatus. ....... +3, 24,....... Slaughtering and meat packing... —0.3 497 
Paper boxes...................... | +39 +5.5 || Boots and shoes, rubber. ......... —0. 4 vail 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | Dis c.ntiedhededsancehsnceccs —0. 6 +5.8 
WOES « 2 ois wn swe nn coewencrsoccess | +29) +12.8 1) Furniture. ..........cccs-eeseeess —0.6) +43 
MacRine t0ols............2.-ccer.-|-- +B T he ccccces hn <idvdedetds sone cchinnaindeel —6.8 
Agricultural implements.......... > +254. +10. 64) CRemicals. ...... ccccccccecese cus} —0.8 +8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... +2.5| +8.0-|| Tron and steel....................- |} —1.0) 45 
Shirts and collars................. | +2.4]) 1.2) Brick and tile..................-. }, —1.5 2.9 
Printing, newspapers............. | +2.2 DRE dicie co becdtccceccosccecesss | —L5 4 
b  praerl ome oh WG oddscccccet +2 k +5. Car building and repairing, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, steam-railroad................-.. —2.1 3 
and supplies.................... | +19) +13.7 || Clothing, women’s............... —4.0\° -19 
Pt alt cn onedéneccenesoct 42 | +19] +9.5|) Automobiles..................... —5.8| +37 
Petroleum poting. penne dRhe 00h Oe | +16] +48 i hanBiseisnessicadeeietabrd —5.9) 43 
Printing, book andjob........... | +13] +1.7/|| Shipbuilding, steel... °777°°7277- | —8i5| +5 
Pianos and organs............-... | +12) 411.3 
) i | 
1No change. 


A total of 6,207 establishments in the 52 industries reporte:! as 
to their operating time in December. Of these, 74 per cent were 
on a full-time schedule, 23 per cent on a part-time schedule, and 2 
per cent were idle. This is a decrease of 4 per cent in full-time 
operation as compared with November and of 7.5 per cent as com- 
pared with October. 

As in November, more than one-half of the establishments working 
full time also reported full-capacity operation, 30 Pad cent reported 
part-capacity operation, and the remainder failed to report as to 
capacity operation. 

e iron and steel industry shows a further decrease of full-time 
operation from 58 per cent in November to 57 per cent in December. 

Further analyzing the reports of establishments in this industry 
i art time, we find that only 31 per cent of the 57 per ceut 

ich so reported in December also reported full capacity, as com- 
pared with 39 per cent of 58 per cent in November, and 46 per cent 
of 68 per cent in October. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

































































923, Bag FOL DECEMBER, 1923. 
t of Establishments Establishments 
ecam. reporting. reporting. 
Com 
? ; Per | Per Per | Per 
oe Industry. cent cent | por Industry. cent | cent | p,- 
Dee. oper- oper- | 0 
1999' Total. fit ating | _ Total. ating sting - 
“Tull part 4 full | part | ' 
a | time. | time. time. | time. 
+3.9 . = ea henthde ae aw wale 
+39 wT 
+6,2 rood and kindred Paper and printing— 
—L6 roducts: Concluded. 
+6.0 slaughtering and meat Printing, book and 
sree packing....se..-e05--| 62 93 S1scAs JOD Dae c 56k 9 es ce ttdoc 92 heer 
Confectionery.......... 77 84 14 1 Printing, a : ig Be reee 
” [c@ CAM. ...0-.00s0-- 34 74 18 9 || Chemicals and ed | 
+8, Flour.....+. S¥ecce gee} 342 42 57 1 products: 
+15.1 Baking...c.sveccssess. 194 89 11 1 Chemicals........... 88 10 2 
hic Sugar refining, ‘hot Fertilizers. ............ 42 54 4 
30.3 including beet sugar - 8 38 25 38 Petroleum refining. .... 82 dt EEE 
+15.9 Textiles and their Stone, clay, and glass 
+7.1 products: products: 
+97 Cotton goods.......... 245 82 18} (4) ee a ae 91 8 2 
oi Hosiery and knit Brick and tile......... 65 22 12 
5.6 OOUS...s.se0. a 153 73 26 2 a. ae oe Qs 4 eee 
+43 sific SOGE Eis obddbd40 de 192 62; 38 1 a See? ee 71 i4 15 
weit Woolen goods.......... 143 73 27 1 || Metal products other 
Tol Carpets... ccesccsrere-s 14 93 |. than iron and steel: 
+d.9 Dyeing and finishing Stamped and enameled 
+12.9 TEXTE sc cdeocccccces 66 58 43 jeccase a 86 OF Bieewes 
+46 Clothing, men’s........ 139 65 30 5|| Tobacco manu- 
: Shirts and collars...... 56 88 il 2 factures: 
Ted Clothing, Wommen’s .... 79 66 33 1 Tobacco: chewing and 
—1.9 Millinery and lace smoking............. 72 25 3 
Tod g008S., scidisvigas...- 51 71 27 2 Tobacco: cigars and | 
~4.3 Iron and steel and cigarettes............ 85 14 1 
THe their products: Vehicles for land | 
Iron and steel.......... 169 57 32 11 transportation: 
oe 2 Structural ironwork....; 113 87 13. tesowss Automobiles........... 80 20 1 
Foundry and machine- Carriages and wagons. . 68 __ ) ao 
shop products....... 495 73 26 1 Car building and re- | 
Hardware. ..,..e00..-. 35 80 2B jocdcee pairing, electric- | 
e Machine tools. ......... 139 85 lt 1 |} POUMOOd... oe. 562... O4 4 tee 
as Steam  fitti and Car building and re- | 
were steam and hot-water pairing, steam-rail- | 
heating apparatus. . 90 76 BH siice Te ny eae eee 72 28) () 
Md 2 StOVER ccc daliesctonss 70} 66) 34 |...... | Miscellaneous indus- 
: Lumber and its re- | tries: 
Lime manufactures: | Agricultural imple- | 
om- Lumber, sawmills. ... . 358 78 20 2 in cnaa6csucen de 77 20 4 
’ Lam ber, millwork... .. 167 ta) 11 1 Electrical machinery, 
Furniture............. 250 81 18; (4) = and sup- 
9 Leather and its finished FOB. . 22-2252. s scene. 93 a ee 
kin products: Pfanos and organs... .. ee ee eee 
, ted i a oe 93 S4 13 3 Rubber boots and | | 
Boots and shoes, not EE a See 80 _ 3 aa 
inclading ra a. i fo | Automobile tires....... | 55] 41] 4 
Paper an ae Shipbuilding, steel..... |; 91 5 5 
Paper and pulp........ 135 56 41 | 3 
ime Paper boxes........... | 119] 90] 10/...... 
ber. J —— —_—— 
try 1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
ent 
ome 
ent 
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The following table expands the full-time reports of one-half of th, 
industries: 


















































| 
Establishments report- | Establishments repop; 
ing full time— ing full tim: 
Industry. And | And} But Industry. And | And} But 
full | part | not full | part | noi 
ca- | ca- | ca- | Total. ca- | ca- | ca- Totg 
pac- | pac- | pac- pac- | pac- | pac- 
ity. | ity. | ity. ity. | ity. | it 
a oe m Wee 
al 
tes, ctinaese vignnn sou 48 29 38 115 || Paper and pulp.......... 54 10; 12) » 
Cot sMheoe thse 144} 25| 30; 199 || Paper boxes...........-. | 60; 27) 20) w 
Hosiery and knit goods... 69} 29), 13 111 || Book and job printing.... 62 55) 42> jy 
Silk goods. ..........---. 49; 65, 5} 119 || Fertilizers............... Ml me) ll lg 
Woolen goods. .......... 60; 36) 8 104 || Cement................-. | 41 13| 6) @ 
Men’s clothing.........-. 4 31; 16 91 || Brick and tile. . ... »tiddee ill 17; 29] w 
Women’s clothing... ..... 17} 17| 18 SE En ccchccncsencsace | 22; 10] 11; 
Iron and steel. ........-.. 31 51 15 OF i diecedcthccus de cee 37 30; 20! g 
Foundry and machine- Cigarsand cigarettes...... 37. 32) 27. y 
shop products......... 137 | 172) 64 363 || Automobiles............- | 83 38 20) iw 
Machine tools. .......... 26 72| 20 118 || Steam-railroad car build- 
Sawmills. ............... 210 26 «43 279 ing and repairing Litées 124 37 19} 19 
PIO, « 6.6u5< odegices 104 40 59 203 || Agricultural implements 5 21 la| 4g 
Leather. ....-.....-2---- 18; 47, 13 78 | Electrical machinery , ap- | 
Boots and shoes. ........ 35 | 27 27 xY paratus, and supplies. . 32 32 27 4] 
} | ! | 





During the preceding 11 months of 1923 wage increases have been 
siedéhed by a total of 4,373 establishments, ranging from 1,279 in 
May to 113 in November, and wage decreases have been reported by 
65 establishments. But during the month ending December 1) 
wage-rate increases were reported by only 23 establishments in 1! 
industries while decreases were reported by 17 establishments in 
7 industries. 

The increases averaged 15 per cent and affected 2,792 employees, 
or 25 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned, 
while the decreases averaged 8 per cent and affected 3,407 employees, 
or 57 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 
The total number of employees affected by either the increases or 
decreases was only one-quarter of 1 per cent of the total number 
of employees reported in December by all establishments in the 
52 industries. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER li, 1923. 

















SS —_ —_ So ona —=— 
com > Amount of in- 
pate, pomrenling 
| 

Industry. Tr - 

: Total | her re- 
‘report- porting Range. Average.|, potal 

| M8: | creases. 

Food and kindred products: Per cent. \Per cent. | 
Slaughtering and meat packing....... 7 1 6 | 60 229 
POO MOUS vote ee chs rds sdcscivcccese 40 Oy" SS duienGe weevswsdiods<cches 

Textiles and their products: 

Hosiery and knit goods............... 227 1 10 10.0 264 
Millinery and lace goods.............. 73 1 10 | 10.0 25 

Iron and steel and their products: 
eS ee eee | 197 34] 10-25 | 18.3 #2 
Foundry and machine-shop products -| 576 42 10 10.0 83 

Lumber and its remanufactures: 

CE co caccccaccecasns- 402 ~ BS ee ee eee 
SA ae ok, SOO See Rees 

Paper and a: 

Printing, book and job. ..............| 198 4 5-12 5.5 202 
Printing, mewspapers................. 196 5 5-16 8. 6 200 

Chemicals and allied products: } 
tne en snnncenbeveushtesace 113 1 5.5 5.5 20 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

ES a ee 268 8} 17 | 17.0 67 

Tobacco manufactures: 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes......... 153 1 | 3 3.0 | 716 

Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements.............- 64 | 2 6. 3-19 14.9 4 | 








Employees affected. 











?One establishment decreased the rates of 9 of its 46 employees 3 per cent. 
+ Also, 4 establishments decreased the rates of 1,324 of their 1,770 employees 4 per cent. 
4 Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of 135 of its 328 employees 10 per cent. 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





1 The 38 industries which reported no wage changes are omitted from this table. 


Per cent of em- 








ployees. 
In estab-| In all 
lish- estab- 
ments lish- 
report- | ments 
ing in- | report- 
creases. | ing. 
12.1 0.3 
99. 0 A 
13. 2 on 
17.0 4 
65. 9 (5) 
14.0 8 
24.3 5 
100. 0 3 
70. 0 3 
100. 0 2.2 
14.5 1 


* Four establishments decreased the rates of 846 of their 2,483 employees 11.4 per cent 
7 One establishment decreased the rates of its 238 employees 7.5 per cent. 
* Also, 5 establishments deereasec. whe rates of 757 of their 947 employees 10.5 per cent. 
* Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of 98 o its 144 employees 10 per cent. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, November, |92? 



















































































2 NO 
and October and November, 1923. 

HE following tables show the number of employees and ¢\y 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employee, j) ’ 
November, 1923, in comparison with employment and e:;)- 

ings i October, 1923, and November, 1922. 
figures are for Class [ roads—that is, all roads having operit ing 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. F 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEE! 
NOVEMBER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1922, AND OCTOBER, 1923. Nove 
Octo 
[From poe | reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more imporian Nove 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective gro 
} Professional, clerical, and general. Maintenance of way and structure 
—_—_——— - : Nov‘ 
Month and year. ' Laborers | Track and | = 
Clerks —— h-| Total for (extra gang’ roadway [| Tota! Now 
. tyniste group. |§ and work section g 
ene train). laborers. 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
| r ee 
November, 1922......... 167, 821 | 24, 465 283,373 46, 311 2061, 749 
October, 1923............| 175,914 25, 609 291, 287 68, 124 228, 215 | £305, 8 
November, 1923.........; 174, 480 | 25, 649 289, 967 | 62, 056 | 210, 071 | 109. s 
| Total earnings. | 
Oct 
November, 1922......... $20,715,625 | $2,341, 202'| $36,926,054 | $3,287,372 | $14,010,014 | $32, 07 eC 
October, 1923............ 27°738,837| 3,103,484 | 39,429,403 | 6,015,073 | 18;211,9127| 42 
November, 1923......... | 22,093,359} 3,055,590 | 38,601,688 | 4,626,250] 14,551;I1s1 | 36. 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. No 
— Oct 
 - No 
| Laborers | ramen | 
| 4 . | aborers i —_— 
: | (shops, | (shops 
Skilled | engine { ‘Gn td | po 
Carmen. | Machinists. trade | houses, | h =e ine? 
helpers. : power power e 
| plants, an art 
stores). | oe 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
| 
‘R — . — 
November, 1922......... 134, 100 62, 502 133, 004 49, 203 59,993 | 
October, 1923............ 138, 559 68/902 133, 302 49; 696 66, 508 | 
November, 1923......... 135, 974 68, 552 132, 269 49, 992 66, 480 
Total earnings. 
November, 1922......... $19, 832, 254 | $11,515,825 | $15,918,304 | $4,826,561 | $4,853,183 | $77,202.7 
, 1923............| 20,935,821 | 11,502,523] 15,326,916] 4/961,730| 5,8227654| 80.49) 5 
November, 1923......... 18,631,758 | 10,344,390 | 13,664,377 4,744, 959 5, 225, 699 73,1 
j 
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9 coMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RATLROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
ma, NOVEMBER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1922, AND OCTOBER, 1923—Concluded. 
Transportation other than train and yard. 
| Transpor- 
he ae cme | 
masters, 
in Month and year. ee ‘ — Crossing switch 
n. Station | < dow M 2. | and bridge Total for | tenders, 
: | phoners, | warehouses, | ,- 
agents. and-tower- | and plat- | flagmenand; group. and — 
men. fortis ). gatemen. | hostlers), 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
November, 1922......... 31, 537 27, 560 42,278 21, 842 | 214, 490 | 25, 405 
October, 19BBvewesss+..-- 31, 602 27,815 43,792 | 23, 126 220, 437 | 26, 493 
November, 1923...+.....- 31,579 27, 842 $3,095 | 23, 012 218, 074 | 26, 486 
Total earnings. 
| 
| 
November, 1922......... $4, 657,620 | $3,952,043 | $3,723,942 | $1,557,203 | $24, 904, 924 $4, 463, 985 
October, 1928. .00.6....-- 4,821, 707 4,073,195 4,292,380 | 1,736,764 | 26,855,901 4, 703, 169 
November, 1923......... 4, 657, 447 3,932,521 | 3,927,228 | 1,713,905 | 25,575, 485 4, 582,708 


November, 1922......... 
October, 1923...66...... . 


November, 1923 


November, 1922... ... 
October, 1623... . eee-- 
November, 1923... . 





Transportation, train and engine. 


























Road brake-| Yard brake-| Road engi- | Road fire- , 
p be men and men and | neers and | menand —— , oe 
? flagmen, {yard helpers.) motormen. | helpers. a 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
37, 767 | 79, 367 53, 686 | 46, 326 | 18, 552 336, 474 
39, 761 | 82, 744 56, 502 48, 166 50,344 351, 406 
39, 261 | 81, 831 56, 555 | 47, 245 49, 549 348, 506 
Total earnings. 

$9, 002,673 | $13,824, 788 $8,907,057 | $12,331,141 | $9,137,109 | $66,054,548 
9, 465, 028 14, 446, 810 9,615, 411 12, 874, 683 9, 516, 936 69, 700, 516 
8, 710, 561 13, 209, 052 9,060,787 | 11, 836,922 8, 733, 261 64, 579, 799 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, November 24 ;, 
December 22, 1923. 


| ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
C numbers of the Monruiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoys 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the num), 
working certain classified hours per week from November 2! {, 
December 22, 1923. The number of mines reporting varied exch 
week, and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation 
of all mines but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as 
to regularity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. Thy 
mines included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per 
cent of the total output of bituminous coal. The week ending 
December 1 included Thanksgiving Day, when many mines usually 
working full time were closed. This accounts for the low figures 
for that week in the full-time column. The figures are based op 
data furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States 
Geological Survey. 


WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATEs, B) 
WEEKS, NOVEMBER 24 TO DECEMBER 22, 1923. 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey.| 








Mines— 


Num- Closed | Working Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 





















































>. | ber of : Sand l6 and 24 and 32 and 40and |} full time 
Poe nell mines — — less than | less than | less than | less than | less than |of $s hours 
g report - . “* 116 hours. | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours. | or more 
ing. Ad 
; Per | ,- Per |»; Per | .; Per | x; Per | x; Per | x; Per | , 
No. leent.| N°: lcent.| N% leent.| %® | cent. | ®°- cent. No. \eent.| N° leent.| N° 
1923. 
Nov. 24 | 2,410 | 735 |30.5 54] 2.2 | 228 | 9.5 | 403 | 16:7 | 329 (13.7 | 245 |10.2 | 218 | 9.0 | 19s 
Dec. 1 | 2,318 | 760 |32.8 | 70 | 3.0 | 242 |10.4 | 386 | 16.7 | 333 j14. 4 258 {11.1 | 231 |10.0 
Dec. # | 2,318 | 785 |33.9 | 49 | 2.1 | 216 | 9.3 | 300 | 12.9 | 314 |13.5 | 259 [11.2 | 217 | 9.4 | 17> 
Dec. 15 | 2,293 | 761 (33.2). 51 | 2.2 | 202 | 8.8 | 310 | 13.5 | 322 (14.0 | 279 |12.2 | 191 | 8.3 | 177 
Dec. 22 2,250 | 740 {32.9 38 | 1.7 | 155 | 6.9 | 272 | 12.1 | 331 iad 289 (12.8 | 235 |10.4 | 190 








1 Low figures due to Thanksgiving Day, when many mines were closed. 
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Effect of Unemployment on Child Welfare. 


of the unemployment of the father upon the welfare of children, 
based upon a survey conducted between the beginning of De- 
cember, 1921, and the end of February, 1922.1. The study covered 
two cities, Racine, Wis., and Springfield, Mass. In each, names 
were taken from the lists of men registered with the local employment 
offices, the names being selected with a view to securing ‘‘a cross sec- 
tion of families of unemployed men in which there were two or more 
children under 18 years of age.’’ In Racine, 231, and in Springfield, 
135 families were studied, these having a total of 1,315 children, of 
whom only 59 had reached the age of 16, while 868 were under 10 
years Old. Only 7 of the fathers studied in Racine, and 13 of those 
in Springfield had been out of work for less than 6 months, while of the 
total group 223 had been unemployed for 12 months and over. The 
creat majority of the fathers had been skilled workers; prior to their 
loss of employment, more than one-third of the families in Racine and 
over one-fourth of those in Springfield had had a monthly income of 
$150 or over from the earnings of the chief breadwinner. 
Naturally whatever affects a family’s prosperity tends to affect the 
welfare of the children, so the effect of unemployment on the family 
income and standard of living is studied in much detail. Some sig- 
nificant figures are given showing the relation, after the father’s loss 
of work, between the family’s actual income and the cost of a stand- 
ard budget. One of the large manufacturing companies in Racine had 
for a year and a half prior to the date of the study been compiling 
data relating to the cost of living, and on these data it had based a 
standard budget for a family of five, as of December 27, 1921, which 
showed that an expendit@re of $122.96 monthly was needed. Using 
these figures as a Seams and computing the amount required for each 
family according to the number, ages, and sex of its members, it was 
ossible to make a comparison between the actual income of 186 
temnilien for whom full information was secured and the amount which 
that family would have required, according to the budget of the manu- 
facturing company. Nine families still retained, in spite of the father’s 
unemployment, average monthly incomes running up to or beyond 
the amount called for by the standard budget; for the others, there 
was a wide discrepancy between the amount required and the 
amount available. 


T « Children’s Bureau has recently published a study of the effect 


Under the scheme worked out by the industrial plant the monthly budgets for 
5 families would be estimated at between $75 and $99; only one of them had re- 
sources during the unemployment period which fell within the same group. Of 
the 87 families whose budgets should have been between $100 and $124, 62 had 
average monthly resources of less than $75, 3 of them having an average of less 
than $25amonth. In the next group, 50 of the 61 families for whom the budgets 
were figured at $125 to $149 a month had actual resources of less than $100, 15 
of them averaging less than $50 a month. 

While there were 94 families for whom the estimated budgets exceeded $125 a 
month, only 8 of the scheduled families had resources of $125 or over. Con- 
versely, 49 per cent of the budget estimates were for monthly averages of less 
oa $125, while the actual resources of 96 per cent of the families were under 

is amount. 





'U. 8. Children’s Bureau publication No. 125: Unemployment and child welfare, by Emma Octavia 
Lundberg. Washington, 1923. 173 pp. 
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The exhaustion of family savings was another result which y0\j 
probably affect the children unfortunately for a long period afjo 
employment was regained. On. this point, reports were obtained 
from 158 families, which had used up savings to the amoun: oj 
$51,635 during the unemployment period. The amount use| pe; 
family ranged from less than $100 to ever $2,000. In some cases jj 
was definitely stated that the family had been saving in order j, 
give the children a better chance educationally, and the use of th. 
savings for maintenance meant that the children would have io « 
to work as soon as the law permitted and jobs could be obtuined. 
In a number of cases even the savings had not been sufficient 
tide over the period of unemployment. 


One’ of the most disheartening facts. brought out in the study is that !2 pe 
cent of the 158 families reporting savings at the time the father was throw), oy 
of work had been compelled to seek charitable aid. And in this connection it 
must be remembered that the families were still suffering from unemployment, 


and many of those who had not asked for relief might have to apply for it | efor. 
the father was again regularly at work. 

Generally speaking, a family does not seek charitable aid until ij 
has exhausted its credit as well as its savings, so the number of {|\ose 
in debt much exceeded the number receiving charity. 

Of ithe 366 families 83 per cent (303) had incurred debts because of the fai \ier’s 
loss of work, or were unable to continue payments for which they had obligated 
themselves while: the father was working. In Racine the proportion was | igher 
than in Springfield—91 per cent as against 69 per cent. he largest num)oer of 
families—240, or 66 per’ cent of the total visited—were in debt for food si) )) lies, 
The next largest proportion (43 per cent) were in arrears with rent or the p: ) 
payments on their homes. Medical attendance had burdened with debt «vera 
third of the families, and almost an equal number had been obliged to |. rrow 
money. 

One feature of the abnormal situation seemed temporaril\ at 
least, helpful to the children. Employmeni® was so scarce that (lor 
was little opportunity to take them from school and put them to 
work. Some had even been sent back to school because they. like 
their fathers, were out of work, and others who would have een 
sent to work remained in school because employment could nvt be 
found for them. But it is pomted out that this did not insure » 
permanent educational gain. The savings which would have | en 
used for further education had in many instances been spent, an( 
the families who were burdened with debt would almost cert:inl 
send the children to work as soon as a place could be found for (/em. 

Summing up the results of the study, the oo oints out the 
numerous ways in which a family is adversely affected by the wii 
ee of its chief breadwinner, and stresses the fact that tle 
chidren must suffer as the family does. 

Unemployment, then, because it means lowered family standards, anxiet\ «14 
dread, the loss of savings, and the mortgaging of the future, nas a direct ai | (\b- 
astrous effect upon the welfare of children. ‘hile communities are usually aie 


to organize their resources so that children are not removed from their own |) 1e 
beeause of poverty caused by an industrial crisis, these resources have not |! 


sufficient to prevent very real suffering in family groups stricken with the 1. 


fortune of loss of work by the father. 


[36-4] 
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Connecticut. 


HE report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor for the month of 
November, 1923, on the activities of the five public employ- 

. ment offices is here summarized: 

It the 

oPERATION OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1923. 























LO g9 

tol 

| ined, — oa 

nt to Item. Males. Females. Total. 

19 plications foremploymemt. .........4....-.22.2eeeeeeeeeees 2, 082 1,555 3,637 
< per palicatiONS EGE REED «0 .wsic dice ccc setbiccccccscncncceccesss 1, 805 L, 505 3,310 
i Out jtuations seeured Mite conep a4 Pore wasodet Uwe dees cobeshnncencss 1,624 1,383 3,007 
ion it or cent of applieants supplied with positions: 

a ee ee eee 78. 1 88. 9 82.6 

mie nt, Cetoher , Mees a6 0c oct suUk cules Pe SS eee ee ee een eee | 80. 7 87.9 83. 7 

before 





til it 


Nearly 91 per cent of the persons requesting workers in November, 
those 1 


923, were furnished with help as compared with 84.3 per cent in 
he previous month. 


Illinois.? 


EGINNING with the October, 1923, issue of the Labor Bulletin 
of the Illinois Department of Labor, data on employment and 


ora, puings have been printed in “greater detail than has been ever 
~oy pelore attempted’’ by any State currently publishing pay-roll 


tatistics. The Lllinois reports now indicate the trend of employ- 
ient by industries and by iiiceons-cined establishments, the monthly 
hanges in the relative employment of men and women, and the 
verage weekly wages of men compared with those of women in 
urious industries. It would not, of course, be possible to reproduce 
hese statistics in the same detail in the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
he following table, however, gives the percentage changes in the 
unbers on the pay rolls in the State during specified periods: 





‘Ilinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, Chicago, October, 1923, and November, 1923. 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS, NOVEMBFR, 192: , OM. 
PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER, 1922. 
































l ——— 
| Per cent of incroa 
| (+) or decrease ;_ 
November, 1923. in number of em 
ployees, Novemb, 
Industry. 1923, compared with_ 
Number | Number of} October, | Novem), 
of concerns.) employees. 1923. 199 
} -~. 
Stone, clay, and glass products......................... 72 11, 263 —1.0 1s 
Metal, machi ery, and conveyances.-.................. 387 158, 410 +.3 fs 
y i tietedudh cilecdséanbieinsnrdeoneecven>- 119 | 15, 623 +.6 15's 
Purs and leather @00dS............0c ccc cs cece e eee eeeee 53 | 12, 125 —2.6 rt 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. ...................6-.-0-0-- 59 12, 186 —2.7 Lie 8 
Printing and paper goods. ....................-.------. 146 16, 770 | +.1 436 
AS hk WUE es Ed ds er eceve wees 24 4, 222 | (2) 421 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering.................... 114 | 19, 612 —4.5 | 10.4 
ood, beverages, and tobacco. ...................-...-.. 208 | 48, 770 (2 46 
Trade, wholesale and retail..................-.-...----- 44 17, 968 +5.8 | : 
ek ink, bb seccobccescesechal 65 | 79, 257 +.6 | if: 
IE I i a 61 18, 662 +3.6 | 
Building and contracting....................... nanieead 166 o10, 507 —5.2 | ¥),9 
on papain > nil pelleted beeen | 1,518 | * 425, 398 | +1.0 | 


' As printed in Illinois Labor Bulletins. Actual addition of items here presented is 425,375. 
2 No change. 
3’ Not comparable. 


The rise and fall in volume of employment and average weekly 
earnings in Illinois manufacturing industries in recent yeats are 
shown below by index numbers based on reports from various 
establishments: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MAN’. 


FACTU RING INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS AS SHOWN IN REPORTS FROM EMPLOYERs. 






































Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May.| June.) July.| Aug. | Sept. no D 
| | 
Employ ment: ! ? 
ee ee ee eae | ES SESE, ae 93.1) 100.5} 97.0) 95.6) 918 
TT Ugg eee ie 94. 4)" “94°3)""96.3)""96/8)" “90-9). 27777 $9. i] 100.6) 102.3) 103.6) 105.5 | 
BED . tid hbo bl A chide ok bed 106. 5, 108. 8} 241.1) 111.7} 111.9) 112.3) 110. 4) 109.3) 108.3) 108.3) 107.9 
Average weekly earnings: 2 
Ry Se EE Ee REA Cee ne cpa 96.0} 92.0 102.8) 100.4) 100.9 129 
PA Pepe «-.--}| 102.2) 103.9) 104. 6) 108. 5) 113.4) 114. 7] 108.8] 108.3) 112.3) 114 2 110 











1 Average for 1922—100; pape to July, 1922, based upon number at work on last day of mon'! 
mencing with July, 1922, based upon the number on pay roll nearest 15th of month. 
* Average for last half of 1922= 100. 


Maryland. 


"THE volume of employment and the amounts of pay rolls in spew: 

fied industries in Maryland in November and December, 1923, atv 
shown in the following figures secured from the commissioner of ! bor 
and statistics of that State: 
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COM fOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
“ ‘ DURING ONE WEEK IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1923. 
—— — f } { 
iit | Number on Per Amount of pay Per 
reaae pay roll. cent | roll. | cent 
r Of om of in- | | of in- 
Voy - _ = Estab- crease crease 
“+ Mber Industry. lish- (+) or | (+) or 
“With. nts J + 
pe ember Joember,| .d&,| Novem- | Decem- |  de- 
a on” crease r,19 r .| crease 
, | 1923. | 1923. (—). ’ . i*(—). 
a | | 
nes } = pee 
Baking-.-..-. idldineliematininwinasishthiin asicdsesime 7 903 878 | —2.8| $22,257] $21,512] —3.3 
pe Reverages and soft drinks.................... 4 160 162 | +1.3 4, 466 4,511 +1.0 
. Poots ANd SMOSS. 2.2.2... 00. c ees e eee e eens S| 1,644] 1,472 |-10.5 28, 626 25,342 | —11.5 
“y! MBM Boxes, fancy and paper...................... / wt 559 550 | —1.:6 7,731 | * 8,327] +7.7 
oO, WET en Sebebcces coldbideisnceesec) 8 499 493 | —1.2 8, 860 8,755 | —T.2 
Lis Brass ANd DTOMZC..000.....2--2202- een neces 4] 2,408 | 2,486 | +3.2 54,970 60, 138 +9. 4 
TE, Uneaiebencccccccccececccecces: fring 831 816] —-1.8| 18,249] 19,973 49.4 
io) MME Brushes....... ReRdbaseheSE6lhe seb sccteee ove teh § 623 655} +5.1] 10,206] 11,688  +14.5 
i Canning and eevee A I eS) 3 289 318 |+ 10.0 5,527 5,098 | —7.8 
ip, Maa Chemicals and drugs........................ 7] 1,310] 1,440/49.9] 33,643] 38566 | +14.6 
(jothing, men’s Outer garments.............. 5 | 3,559] 3,587] +.8 68, 589 75,978 | +10.8 
a (lothing, women’s Outer garments........... 10 1, 291 1,311 |] +15 17,649 18, 200 +3. 1 
CpESE ines cocccvpeescccsaceses s+ ons e- 10} 1,353] 1,225] -9.5] 21,437] 21,601; +.8 
: aS eae ne 9) 2,580] 2,831 | +9.7 40, 426 16,104 | +14.0 
aaa Fertilizer...... oe eT Pe ee 9 918 973 | +6.0] 20,898] 21,209) +19 
; Foundry..... gids sindler cunt apart > ahenen 10 | 1,298] 1,235] —4.9] 33,682] 32,790| —2.6 
Furniture........ Ct Deel Ae Pine: So Te ead 9 717 732 | +2.1 17, 860 18, 804 +5.3 
—. Furnishing goods, men’s..................... 7 | 2,964 3,105 } +4.8 37,774 40,478 | +7.2 
Glass. .....06 COC e er eece ccc ecee se eccecneeees 3 958 | 1,033 | +7.8 22, 783 25,741 | +13.0 
de nteas wero akenen<pasesins 3 | 1,297] 1,267] -2.3] 22,565] 22,321) —1.1 
SRS pe heces sige ccctccccseseuciocs 5 602 564 | —6.3 11, 201 11,439 | +2.1 
neds caintned osbacns se cdieniee 4 461 471 | +2.2 11,942 3,565 | +13.6 
Lumber and planing........................- 8 835 708 |—15.2 19, 929 17,033 | —14.5 
veekly Matresses and spring beds................... } 139 140 +.7 2, 835 3,018 +6.5 
: Patent medicines and druggists’ preparations. 4 894 852 | —4.7 13,628 13,190} —3.2 
[Ss are NRE SE a eS 3 829 866} +45] 30,348] 32,141! +5.9 
: Plum ber’s supplies......... Shab ehgesacecbnes 3] 1,028 969 | —5.7 24, 852 28,019 | +12.7 
ullous SS Gnndschedeccccleons ices conan 10} 1,437) 1,466) 42.0] 47,300! 50,123] +5.8 
Sw decuecaseceVianer tec ceswon 4 654 667 | +2.0 17, 806 20,941 | +17.6 
seen ttdnbbadansscscanckccoens, 9| 1,793 | 1,860] 43.7] 28,591 28, 843 +.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing.............. 4] 1,562] 1,521 | —2.6 42,978 42,994 (1).1 
WANT. Stamping and enameling.................... 4] 1,22 914 |—25.3 | 22,164 17,268 | —22. 
ERS SS et eesadeetsthccie tates inch ence 3 532 548 | +3.0] 12,908] 15,317 | +18.7 
a Mra napusctteendsctecdegecteccnewes 5| 3,514] 3,248 | —7.6 67, 958 65,823 | —3.1 
EE inidpands'ccccbiecess cceverns 9} 1,510} 1,515] +.3] 23,968] 25.144] +5.3 
Umibreiiag @iid Games... .... oc ccccccccccce 4 620 591 | —4.7 9,817 9,712 | —1.1 
Dee. Ss o 0 detnce One dcdcaredncetinie 18 | 9,635) 9,534] —1L.0 73,119 | 250,268} —5.1 
= | ES Se 8 ee ae | 239 | 53,429 | 53,003 | —.8 |1,150,532 [1,181,064 | 41.9 
| 07 ‘Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
peci- 
>, are 
labor 
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Massachusetts. 


HE statistical statement given below on volume of employ ion; 
and average weekly earnings, October and November, 123. j) 
Massachusetts, was furnished by the department of labor and jni\y.. 
tries of that State: 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACH( <p77. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAR} <7 7) 
OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923. 





_-——= x -~ 
— 





























Number of . -_ 
| employees on Average \ 
o~ Dal pay roll, earnin 
te) 
Industry. estab- _— 
ish; | Novem- Nover 
ments. | October, | © ber October, “tines 
| 1923. 1924 1923. ~ 
“ere ; 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts............. 12 2, 542 2, 263 $33. 22 $26.47 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ............... 49 2, 033 1, 871 22. 05 22. 54 
hice nclencnse<h gius ass denne oy 79 29, 505 28, 372 25.14 23.95 
Py I 60 cit anelin « dag umes <b ses iedc¥ee lees 24 2, 458 2, 405 20. 41 20, 4 
Boxes, wooden packing..................2..---ee-ee- 10 995 23. 80 25, 04 
Bread and other bakery products...................-. 35 1, 591 1, 552 27. 89 , 
Carsand general shop construction and repairs, steam 
ES | a ee eae 4 3, 557 3, 829 32. 65 7 
ol cnn Soe. o. duwctpen ch atnceced-ompesos 28 2, 531 2, 403 23.61 23.93 
CN IE TD, ace ees oo dew pecch caus ++ danpe- +a 26 1, 130 1, 126 18, 28 17,43 
Conf nich deen wins Mh on<ab casos odetiGssee 13 3, 898 3, 851 18. 50 17.% 
Copper, and sheet iron, ete...................... 13 843 818 25.17 | 7.H 
Co in. cient inlet d ¢abince on dy dett> ae > dninaet>ox « 44 40, 994 40, 539 20. 47 19. 73 
IES cee ne doe. beo sh gems oc d-pen-eo< 22 4, 564 4, 884 24. 44 | 23, 9 
Dyaas and finishing, textiles.................... Boi: 6 6, 594 6, 622 23.7 23.9% 
cal seating 1 supers and supplies. ...... 9| 10,067 9, 888 26. 32 | 
Foundry and Pp Pp ns > «dcnee-- 61 8, 108 8, 013 29. 15 29. 6) 
ein: sche iaecdetctec+b aids gr «deGhs.e-- 26 2, 426 2, 458 25. 58 
Hosiery and knit goods..................-..--.s+-.-- 10 3, 953 3, 973 18, 89 | 
Satie wh aiid atbetnetee <b Gite «0 «4sO¥h. = « « 31 3,112 3, 122 23. 40 pam | 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished ................ wu 4, 592 4, 607 25. 21 
A i a IE Teel GAA FE GN 24 3, 563 3, 207 24. 99 7.09 
NS eee eee 7 754 | 771 26. 84 2 
OGG BOE a. ose - 5-5 20.5 eine cs cn se se oe 21 6, 022 5, 305 B35} 2 
ting and publishing, book and job............... 32 2,76 2,771 30. 76 | 
ting and publishing, newspaper. ..............-. 20 1, 939 1, 957 39. 00 | 
Rubber tires and goods. ....................2....-.-- 10 3, 130 3, 329 25. 88 
re eurrrrscts ocansavertceysss ssarsseeecsess 13 2, 563 2, 508 20. 34 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing...................... 4 1, 526 1, 688 25, 87 
Sta ge! Ss diane oe ob shen Gy dintte tahdhh eo 0 vie 8 1,373 1,331 * 19.00 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
DT +h. hel eMltthothedcedhis ahbaansaed ees 5 1, 561 1,557 27. 06 | 
Textile machinery and parts......................... 13 7, 168 6, 895 28.51 | 
ats ee ene da sccénbabscodiberesbaee 7 1, 325 1,320 25.76 | 
Woolen and worsted goods. ......................--- 41 20, 188 19, 826 22. 65 
Be iin bites care winccs sre dedun+sentcc’ 106 43, 063 43, 134 25. 42 
Ut itiiiiad egteentits 6ccesicouscesed 837 | 232,724 | 229,124 24. 38 i 








As will be noted from the above table there were decreases i tli 
total volume of employment and in the average weekly earnings 0! 
employees in the manufacturing industries in November, 1923. a: 
compared with the previous month. None of the decreases in the 
different industrial groups was important. Few of the changes in 
volume of employment or average earnings in any individual indwusiry 
were over 10 per cent. While many of the operating schedule- in 
November could not be regarded as normal, yet the average wevi!y 
earnings of factory employees in November, 1923, were simila: to 
those of the preceding six months and were higher than those {or 
November, 1922. It would seem, therefore, that although the indus 
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rial situation in Massachusetts is not the best, yet the industries on 
the whole, in the State are not in a depressed condition. 

The situation of the Massachusetts labor market was less favorable 
‘, November, 1923, than it was in the previous month, or in Novem- 
er, 1922, aecording to the reports from the four State public employ- 
nt offees. The total number of persons placed in November, 
1923, was 2,843, or 16 per cent less than the number placed in Octo- 
er, 1923. ; 

The number of persons requested by employers in November, 
1923, was 3,235, 20.5 per cent below the number requested in the pre- 
ding month. 

In the 11 months im 1923 the four offices together placed 38,108, 
7.1 per cent above the record for the first 11 months of 1922, while 
mployers called for 47,920 persons in the first 11 months of 1923— 
n increase of 2.4 per cent over the number requested for the corre- 
ponding months of 1922. 


New. York.’ 


HE statistics given below show the fluctuations in the number 
of employees and amount of pay rolls in New York State facto- 
ies from August to September, 1923, from September to October, 
923, and from October, 1922, to October, 1923, together with the 
ctober, 1923, index numbers compared with those of June, 1914: 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 








Percentage of increase (+) or decrease (—)in— | Index num- 
bersin Octo- 
ber (June, 









































Number of employees. | Amount of pay roll. 1914= 100). 
| 
Industry. | X 
~~ August,; Octo- Septem- August,} Octo- 
er, 1923, ber, | ber, | 1923, ber, Em- 
1923, to to 1922, to/1923, to) to 1922, to sloy- Pay 
Octo- |Septem-| Octo- | Octo- |Septem-} Octo- | P0*~| roll. 
ber, er, ber, ber, | ber, ber, = 
1923. | 1923. | 1923..| 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 

tone, clay, and glass products..........- +0.8) —1.6] +7.0} —2.0| +2.8]+19.3 | 108 244 
letals, machinery, and conveyances. .... +13] —1.3 | +10.6| +2.0 —.1 | +22.7 | 133 284 
Wood manufaetures.....................- +.6] —1.0} +85] 42.8) +5.4] 418.7] 106 245 
urs, leather, and rubber goods.......... +.2] —1.3] +2.4 +.6) —2.4} +4+2.8] 119 252 
emicals, oils, paints, etc............... +.5| +.7] 46.4] 41.4] 41.8]4140] 110] 225 
SE. eT cs hoescapaas oecber4 =—2.1} —2.0) —2.6]) —41| +.3] +3.4] 102/ 224 
rinting and: paper goods................ +1.4 +.4 +.5 — 1) +5.3.| +5.2] 100 2i1 
Tis ao ne RE SES MOPS Lh cde +.6}) +3.8 +.1] +2.2| +6.1 +8.9 95 221 
Jothing, millinery, laundering, etc... . -. +2.7) 42.7) 4+2.3]) 411.4] —2.6] +7.8 89 204 
ood, beverages; and tobacco. ........... +3.0) 43.3) +2.1 +.9| 4+7.8) 49.5] 108 216 
ater, light, amd power..............--..| #2.7] +2.0| +7.2] +48/ —.1}] +141] 124 266 
|. TN eS a ae +1.3] +.4] +5:4 | 42.4) 41.5] +141 110 | 243 








| 
| 
j 
| 


According to a recent press release from the industrial commis- 
loner of New York, volume of employment declined about 1 per 
ent from November to December, 1923, following a similar decrease 
tom October to November of the same year: In the first part of 
923 there was a rise in the number on the pay roll followed by a 
ery gradual decrease during the remainder of that year. The 


a 


‘New York. Industrial Commission. Industrial Bulletin, Albany, December, 1923. 
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December, 1923, level is just about the same as that for the corp. 
sponding month in 1922. 

A slight decline is to be expected at the close of the year due 4, 
the curtailing of production after the work for Christmas is oye 
and also because numerous plants reduce the number of their ey. 
ployees at the time inventories are taken. During December, {43 
there was a strong tendency to make such reductions. So far ag 
this “represents a plan to keep stocks on hand as low as possible and 
to keep production closely related to demand, it indicates a goo 
foundation for next year.” 

A heavy seasonal decrease was shown in December, 1923, in the 
food manufactures and less decline in establishments making }il¢- 
ing materials. There was also a downward trend in the clothing 
shoe, and other apparel industries, although numerous establis)- 
ments had begun to increase their activities. The metal industrig 
showed a slight reduction but the December, 1923, level is consider. 
ably above that of 1922. 

The records of the New York State employment offices for October 
1923, are here summarized: 














ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR OCTOBER, F 

————_ bin 

Item. Males. Females. Total 1 

A 

Registrations and renewals...............cccec-.-------------- 15, 894 10, 230 64 Bure 
Workers called for by employers. .............-.-- : 14, 301 9, 492 23, 7% 

get eR Rata a ate 11,049 7,364 18, 413 PEF 

Number of workers registered for each 100 places open: 

EE ES EES ee a ae 107.7 
September, PPPS CCE LS Gs oh aabetensedbees + occ fc sone cle dcacccaceces: eee eee eee M5. f 
October, MEME sncsccccncasecsannssacecansnsscconsseeennnsneleceneenseeeees Se Se 9,2 











1 Five weeks, October 1 to November 3, inclusive. 


Ohio. 





"THE following figures from the State-City Employment Service 








Oetobh 













































of Ohio show the operation of the offices of that service for MM ve 
December, 1923: Inty,, 
Oetob 
Octot 
ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO, DECEMBER, 19: By 
Total Hel Persons Persons 
Sex and type of labor. number of | 22, | referred to | reported 
applicants.| “®"%*¢- | positions. ced. 
Octob 
aaaaeaits ake > ee epte: 
Males, unskilled, clerical and professional..............- 30, 982 8, 085 8, 050 7,132 Je Augu: 
Females, domestic, industrial, clerical, and professiona] . 12, 169 7, 427 6, 838 £06 July, 
Farm and dairy..............2-ccccessses- pages» <i isek 332 220 214 170 oad 
CE. MATL. bee GCS. COLA... 43, 483 15, 732 15, 102 ‘3 ae 
T 
Pennsylvania. bel 
, heir 
REPORTS on employment and wages in the manufactuniy 
industries of Pennsylvania are collected and compiled by the. . 
Department of Labor and Industry of that State in cooperation with > 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The following table, op 
1923, 


from the December, 1923. issue of Labor and Industry, the depart 
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nent’s monthly, shows the percentage changes in volume of employ- 
ment and average weekly earnings from September 15 to October 15, 


1923: 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, OCTOBER, 1923. 






































= 
Number of wage es ee asa 7 
earners reported. Fotal pay roll. Average wage. 
| 
| . 
Num- Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
ber of of in- ofin- | of in- 
Industry. voor] Week | Cor | Week | GS or | Week | Gy or 
: ended ended ended 
y 4 -rease - se ra 
ing. | Oct. 15, oo cane Oct. 15, ar re . ©) Oct. 15. ee 
92° ~~ 92° RP } 923. he 
1923. Sept. 15 1925. Sept. is} 7 Sept. 15 
to Oct. to Oct to Oct. 
15, 1923. 15, 1923. 15, 1923 
iyo - Gere Her 7; Tee ee a 
etal manufactures............. Ph ati 246 | 162,983 —0.04 |$4, 703,532 | +1.3 $28. 86 1.7 
Text ile products pee cens = See more a 169 | 52,246 +. 60 | 1,115, 195 | 6.4 21.35 7 
Foods ANG TODECCO 22... ccc ccceccccccee: 73 19, 096 —. 60 406, 457 +5.9 | 21. 28 6.5 
Buildin g mi POMTEAIB 0.202 cccccccecceses 59 15,732 | +3. 50 448, 259 +4.4 | 28.49 +.8 
(hem ieals and allied products......... 30 9,747 | +3.20 254, 331 +7.3 29.17 4.1 
Viscellaneous industries. ..........-.-s 113 | 24,074 (1) 602, 956 2.0) 25.05 +2.0 
I dccdicembepyocccans 636 | 283, 878 +1 | 7,560,730 | +27) 26.63 2.6 








ijncrease Of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The following is a summary of the report of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment for October, 1923: ¢ 


OPERATIONS OF STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1923, COMPARED WITH 
FIVE OTHER MONTHS. 


























Men. 
if | Person Persons 
rSOnS av yw Persons | Persons 
Period. applying asked for sent to | receiving 
| for by sitions. | positions 
| positions. | employers. ! ae arcxaw 
— — — - - —E = - SS ee —— —_—_— — 
ED 3 Ko nh hne coment icc odads sasbaces 17, 854 15, 136 | 13, 606 12, 588 
Supeeeamn © 4: WOGKS). 55 fo see cle enced 14, 164 12, 884 10, 508 9,715 
August, 1923 (4 weeks) .....-. Re a a ee ee 12, 680 12, 423 | 9,910 9, 144 
_ & EE SS § ES Se A 16, 863 18, 200 14, 271 13, 238 
October, 1922 (4 weeks)............... iw oan ore eS | 18, 242 19, 196 15, 026 13, 829 
October, 1921 (4 weeks)..........-..2---2eeeeececeeeeees] 29, 762 6,498 | 5, 924 5, 321 
fis! es) ¢/ Lae zea 4 a 
Women. 

Ls, nnses a npeswennthenedene<t 3,945 | 3, 192 2, 127 1, 898 
September, tease (4 WOGKS)....................-00. eee 2, 939 2, 904 1, 838 1, 64 
August, 1923 NS Cds iW. 545-6-5.5d0 iiiegidcad 2, 581 | 2, 189 1, 627 , 393 
July, 1923 (5 weeks)......-.. TNT SOE SEIT ee: 3, 540 2,740 1,973 1,750 
October, INL, bE4 bis wh cddld- seb sot snbctscev® 3, 380 2,783 1, 896 1, 611 
October, 1921 (4 weeks)............ See a Bite 4,105 1, 691 1,328 1,176 

















The figures for October, 1923, show about the same amount of 
business as the September sep’ the totals for October, however, 
being somewhat higher, as it was a five-week month. 

The outlook for the “‘less remote future” is regarded as encourag- 
ing because Japanese orders to repair the earthquake’ s damages have 








teams Ivania. Department of Labor and tidustry. Labor and Industry, Hi: OW Tg December, 
pp. 15, 16. 
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begun to come in and ‘“‘because orders from Europe will increas, 
since the Federal Government has revealed its policy of sympathy 
and assistance in the settlement of the prolonged distressing indy. 
trial conditions in Europe.” | 
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Wisconsin. plac 

conu 

HE activities of the public employment offices of Wisconsin {oy make 
October 29 to November 24, 1923, compared with the record {y, He’ 
November, 1922, are shown in the following figures furnished | y ;),. °°” 
statistical department of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: ih 
(jen 

OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN, NOVEMB futul 
AND OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 24, 1923. empl 

—______ In 

| Applica- | inl: 

Period and sex. eg a... poo ee 

—_———|— I indus 

Novem ber, 1922: ’ | vibeld manu 
ol. os dknes SR Bs See Fe ak 10, 543 | 11, 353 | 9, 771 minin 
Peas ag tis os caccsdcecabbecesdecvccccccscccene 2,915 | 2, 641 | 2, 725 good 
Fi A A Gtk TO ee BAA | 13,458) 13,904 | 12,496 build 

Oct. 29 to Nov. 24, 1923: spent LF PT vo 
ee ee ors soak So hao 6 Dea ae oa be Ra wkab Ra eee ee 9, 314 9, 207 8, 457 other 
Nin dint a Wegdidinehrcdigkssnponnagbeneenes 3, 410 2, 796 | 3, 059 an 
Wee AIO. A 28d AY. SAQDIA. 2bi 5, old, | 12, 724 | 12,008 | 11,516 d aes 
1Asgiveninreport. Actual sum of items is 9,563. f "50 
priva 

Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ as 

chan, 

INCE the last publication in the Montuty Lapor Revinw 
S (November, 1923, pp. 155-164) of data on unemployment in J }y;; 
foreign countries, no change in the general situation as regards 

the state of employment has occurred except in Germany. In some G 
countries, however, seasonal unemployment is beginning to set iu. beca 
In Germany, in contrast to other European countries, unemployment Nov 
has reached proportions hitherto unknown in that country. Ii eith 
Switzerland, the Retiree for October showed, for the first time since beit 
December, 1922, a definite upward trend in the number of worker 
unemployed, and in November this trend became still more marke At 
In France, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries the situa- §% “' 
tion remains unchanged. In Czechoslovakia and Austria the decreas: 
in unemployment which has been in progress since the beginning 0! HB nom 
the year continued durimg recent months. A small contraction in snd 
employment is reflected by the most recent unemployment statistics A 
for Canada. Ha 
Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countrics ! J been 
the latest date for which data are available is as follews: pure 
Great Britain.—According to a cable of the American commercial 
attaché at London (Commerce Reports, December 10, 1923, p. 601), TB inn 
reports of the condition of the principal British industries iad ate a TM situ: 
continuation of the slight improvement from October. Commuiiity “ 
— Owl 

to € 


1 Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in (!\« (a)! 


on pp. 165 and 166. at a 
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rices are firm, and unemployment has decreased, contrary to pre- 
dictions. The total number of registered unemployed for the week 
ding November 17, 1923, was 1,235,000, a decrease of 19,000 from 
detober 15. It is said that the tariff talk has already resulted in the 
placing of a good many orders in the domestic market instead of with 
oontinental manufacturers. The resumption of work by the boiler 
makers after a seven-month lockout greatly improves the outlook for 
the winter in shipbuilding centers. Organized short-time work 
ceased On Décember 1 in the Lancashire cotton mills. The outlook 
for the coal and iron and steel trades is better, as strong continental 
demand for fuel contimues, full colliery order books foreshadow a 
future loading pressure, and the iron and steel industry is better 
employed than during the previous six months. 

In summarizing the employment situation in November, the 
Ministry of Labor Gazette states that— 


Employment showed a slight improvement in November. The principal 
industries showing an improvement were pig-iron manufacture, iron and steel 
manufacture, and the cotton industry. Employment was good in the coal- 
nining industry and in the tin plate, steel sheet, and carpet trades; it was fairly 
good with skilled workmen (except painters) in the building trades, with coach 
huilders, and in certain sections of the metal industry; and fair in the brickmaking, 
furnishing and woodworking, printing, jute, and leather trades. In most of the 
other large industries it was slack or bad. 

Among members of trade-unions from which returns were received, the per- 
centage of unemployed was 10.5 at the end of November, compared with 10.9 at 
the end of October, and with 14.2 at the end of November, 1922. Among work- 
people covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering approximately 
11,500,000 and working in practically every industry except agriculture and 
private domestic service the percentage unemployed on November 26 was 11.5, 
compared with 11.7 on October 22 and 12.7 at the end of November, 1922. 
* * * The number of workpeople on the live registers of employment ex- 
changes on November 26 was approximately 1,257,000, of whom men numbered 
145,000 and women 240,000, the remainder being boys and girls. The corre- 
sponding total for October 29 was 1,296,000, of whom 970,000 were men and 
246,000 were women. 
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Germany.—Beginning with August, the employment situation 
became mere serious from month to month. By the middle of 
November practically half the working population of Germany was 
either totally unemployed or working short time. The Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, the official bulletin of the Federal Ministry of Labor, in its 
issue of December 16, 1923, summarizes the situation as follows: 


At the end of November and during the first days of December a slowing down 
of the general economic breakdown became apparent. ‘To be sure, the number 
of unemployed continued to increase, but this was rather a consequence of the 
economie situation in the preceding months than a symptom of the present eco- 
homie development. The most recent development is a slight increase in new orders 
and @ eorresponding decrease in short-time work and better demand for labor. 
hese symptoms of a more favorable development could, however, be observed 
only in individual districts and in individual industry and occupational groups. 
In so far as there has been any improvement, it has, of course, in some measure 
been due to the approaching Christmas holidays, in spite of the fact that the 
purchasing capacity of the population has been greatly diminished. Of greater 
importanee is the influence of the stablization of the mark through the issuance 
of the Rentenmark. The confidence which the new currency policy of the Govern- 
ment inspires in the population should sooner or later be reflected in the economic 
situation. It has already led to a gradual discontinuance in the fixing of prices 
of the high surcharges made by manufacturers and merchants for risks incurred 
owing to violent fluctuations in the exchange value of the mark and has tended 
0 encourage production. In the oecupied territories economic life was still 
at a standstill during the second half of November. It is, however, expected 
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that the labor market will improve there in the near future, as otherwise the 
extraordinary sacrifices made in the treaties concluded by the German inc), 
ists with the allied commission would be in vain. 


Strial. 

The most recent available employment statistics are those pub. 
lished in the issue of December 1, 1923, of the Reichsarbeitsh],4; 
covering the month of October. They show that the decline j) 
employment reported in the preceding month continued durin, 
October. : 

Trade-unions reported a heavy increase in unemployment amono 
their members. In some unions the number of members workin: 
full time forms only a small fraction of the total membership. (py 
October 27, of 4,811,945 trade-union members covered by the re. 
turns relating to unemployment, 917,384, or 19.1 per cent, were 
unemployed, as against 9.9 per cent at the end of the previous imnonth 
and 1.4 per cent in October, 1922. The preceding figures relate ty 
members wholly unemployed. In addition, returns from. trade- 


unions show that of 4,250,000 members covered by returns, about 
2,000,000, or 47.3 per cent, were working short time. 

On November 15, 1,249,855 totally unemployed persons (993,64 
males and 255,891 females) were in receipt of unemployment doles, 
a further 1,772,108 being similarly assisted owing to dhart-tme work, 


The Reischarbeitsblatt states that some overlapping is possible iy 
these figures, so that the actual number of persons in receipt of wn- 
employment and short-time doles may be somewhat lower than the 
figures given here. ' 

Returns made by the public employment exchanges show thiat in 
the month under review the number of applicants for work was 
1,660,000, as against 1,380,000 in September, while the number of 
vacancies was 276,885, as against 343,084 in September. On an 
average the employment exchanges received 787 applications for 
each 100 vacant situations for men, and 356 for each 100 for women, 
the corresponding figures in September being 555 and 235. 

According to the monthly returns by sick funds the number of 
members paying contributions (and therefore assumed to be working) 
showed a further reduction. The 3,419 sick funds reporting had « 
total paying membership of 9,163,355 on October 1, and of 8,755,511 
on November 1, a decline of 4.5 per cent. 

While about half the German wage earners were either unemployed 
or working short time, the Federal Government promulgated the 
decree of October 13, which canceled the provisions of the decree of 
February 12, 1920, relating to the employment and discharge o/ 
workers during the period of economic demicbiication and modified 
the decree of November 3, 1920, relating to the closing down of indus- 
trial establishments. 

According to the decree of February 12, 1920, an employer, who 
for any good reason (lack of orders, introduction of labor-saving 
methods of production, etc.) wished to reduce his staff, could dismiss 
his workers only on certain conditions and after giving notice. [le 
had to resort first to short-time work before he could dismiss workers. 
Only when it became impossible without serious hardships to reduce 
the hours of work further, particularly when the working week had 
already been reduced to less than 24 hours, was the employer allowed 
to dismiss workers. The decree of October 13, 1923, does away with 
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these provisions and substitutes the following system: An employer 
may, If he thinks it necessary, dismiss some of his workers. This 
right may, however, be exercised only when the ore intends to 
dose down his whole establishment or a part of it. Under the decree 
of November 3, 1920, an employer who desired to close down his 
establishment completely or in part was obliged, before dismissing 
any of his workers, to make a declaration to the demobilization office 
and then allow four-weeks to elapse. This obligation of the employer 
existed only in the case of whillesele dismissals of workers. festab- 
lishments employing less than 20 workers were not affected by the 
decree. 

The decree of October 13, 1923, amends these provisions to sorne 
extent. It provides that if an employer is unable to employ his staff 
at full time during the four weeks fixed by the decree of November 
3, 1920, he may obtain from the demobilization office authority to 
introduce short-time work. As a concession to labor the decree pro- 
vides, however, that dismissals effected by the employer before the 
end of the regulation four weeks’ notice shall not be valid in civil 
law unless the authorization of the demobilization office has been 
obtained; that is, the worker dismissed in violation of the decree may 
claim pay up to the expiration of the period of notice. 

It is impossible as yet to form an exact idea of the effect which this 
decree has had on the labor market, but there is no doubt that since 
its issuance the number of unemployed and of establishments that 
have closed down has increased considerably. 

France.-—Unemployment in France continues to be negligible. 
The latest returns as to the state of employment show that on Decem- 
ber 13, 1923, only 358 persons were in receipt of unemployment bene- 
fits from departmental and municipal unemployment funds. It 
should be noted that in March, 1921, when France was in the throes 
of an economic crisis, the number of persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit was 91,225. By January, 1922, this number had fallen 
to 10,071 and by January, 1923, to 2,674, and since then has con- 
tinued to fall from month to month until it has dropped to 358, 
the present figure. 

The reports of public employment exchanges indicate a slight 
increase in the number of applicants for work. During the week 
ending December 8, 1923, their number was 11,207, as against 10,828 
during the preceding week. 

According to a report of the American commercial attaché at 
Paris, dated November 23, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 31, 
1923, p. 914), the causes of the rise in industrial activity in France 
are diverse. Contributing factors of importance are the great 
prosperity of the automobile industry, the increase in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, and steel, and the increase in exports of textiles. 
The stimulus to industry, however, must be taken with reservations, 
since it is due largely to temporary disadvantages which are being 
felt in other producing countries, and to a factitious stimulus given 
to foreign trade by the decline of the franc. 

Belgium.—Unemployment in Belgium increased slightly in October, 
due to the seasonal slackening in the building trades. The latest 
figures available relate to November 3, 1923, but are provisional 
only. Returns made on that date by 1,586 unemployment funds, 
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with a total membership of 656,247, indicate that 12,691 of thos 
or 1.9 per cent, were either wholly or partially unemployed on (\\,; 
date, as against. 1.5 per cent at the end of September, 1923, 4) 
3.9 per cent at the end of October, 1922. 

‘A cable from the acting commercial attaché at Brussels, d.{ 
December 15, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 24, 1923, p. 7:19). 
states that the Belgian metal market has been unfavorably affe jo 
by active competition from Lorraine. Nail and wire plants ayy 
prosperous, but sheet and plate mills report a decreased volume 9 
new business. Flemish textiles are enjoying record prosperity 
Numerous spinners, with orders booked lot more than six monthis 
ahead, have retired from the market. The favorable situatio 
the plate and window-glass industry is unchanged. 

The Netherlands.—A cable from the American commercial att:\\é 
at the Hague, dated November 20, 1923 (Commerce Reports, Decoiy- 
ber 3, 1923, p. 647), states that on account of the increasing - 
sonal inactivity in the building industries, unemployment figw:. 
continue to show a slight advance, totaling 81,340 on November |, 
as compared with 80,115 on October 1 and 78,063 on September |. 
Slight. improvement is shown in the wood, metal-working, tex le, 
and clothing industries. The plate-glass industry is the only braich 
of the glass industry which is now in a prosperous situation. 

A more recent cable dated December 15, 1923 (Commerce Reports, 
December 24, 1923, p. 801), reports that owing to trade-union resi-t- 
ance to the proposed wage cut in the cotton-textile industry, a 
progressive lockout has been declared by the employers, and unlcss 
the unions yield the entire industry will shut down on December 20. 
The cocoa and chocolate factories report a seasonal improvement ii 
demand, but the foodstuffs industries in general, especially the pre- 
serve and teh yee factories, are suffering from decreased hone 
consumption and limited opportunities for export to low-exchanze 
countries. 

Switzerland.—The number of unemployed in Switzerland, which 
by the end of September, 1923, had gradually fallen to 22,830 from tle 
high level of 99,541 in February, 1922, increased again to 24,013 at 
the end of October, 1923, and to 27,029 at the end of N ovember, 1923. 
The industry and occupational groups that showed an increase in wn- 
employment of more than 100 persons at the end of November were: 
Unskilled workers (856); buil ing trades, manufacture of building 
materials, and painting (833); metal-working, machinery, and clec- 
trical industries (500); agriculture and gardening (185); clothing ani 
leather (169); chemical industry (127); textile industry (126); and 
foodstuff industry (123), A decrease in unemployment took place 
in the watch industry (144) and in domestie service. 

The number of short-time workers decreased in November frvin 
14,662 to 14,368. The greatest decrease in the number of short-tinie. 
workers took place in the textile industry (911). A considera!le 
inerease in short-time work was reported by the metal-working, 111:- 
chinery, and electrical industry group (785). 

A total of 7,330 unemploy — were given temporary ©1))- 
ployment on emergency relief works in November. Since these were 
counted as totally unemployed, the number of actually unemployed 
was only 19,699. Of this number, 3,713 received unemployment 
donations. 
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ltaly.—Although Italian industry suffers from the general Euro- 
pean crisis, unemployment continues to decrease in Italy. The latest 
available unemployment statisties relate to the month of July, the 
Ministry of National Economy being somewhat tardy in publishing 
such statistical data. These statistics show that on July 31 the num- 
ber of totally unemployed was 183,144 and that of short-time workers 
65,374, as against 216,287 and 39,288, respectively, on June 30. Of 
the totally unemployed, 49,133 received unemployment benefits from 
the Government in July, as against 61,547 in June. As in preceding 
months the districts of Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, Emilia, Venice, 
Campania, and Toscana, all northern or central districts, account for 
the great majority of the unemployed (148,497, or 81.13 per cent). 

The industry groups chiefly afiected by unemployment were min- 
ing, building, and construction (37,459); metal-working industries 
(34,504) ; agriculture (22,664) ; and the textile industry (21,014). 

A cable from the American commercial attaché at Rome, dated 
December 1, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 10, 1923, p. 662), 
placed the number of unemployed on October 31 at about 200,000. 

Denmark.—The American commercial attaché at Copenhagen, in a 
cable dated December 13, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 24, 
1923, p. 800), reports that the Danish economic situation, which was 
disturbed and uncertain a month ago, has shown considerable imn- 
provement owing to the stabilization of the crown, which, after de- 
clining throughout the current year, about the middle of November 
showed definite umprovement due to the establishment of the foreign 
loan and domestic measures. Practically all industries are moder- 
ately active, with the exception of the building and textile industries. 
The former is affected by seasonal slackening, and the latter is still 
hampered by high prices demanded for raw cotton, and by keen for- 
eign competition. bor disturbances have ceased entirely, but un- 
employment increased from 22,000 on November 1 to 32,300 at the 
beginning of December. While this is a rapid increase, it is due to the 
usual reductions in unskilled labor in seasonal occupations, and the 
1923 imerease is almost. 6,000 less than that recorded one year ago. 
Shipping has improved slightly and there is very little idle tonnage. 
The shipbuilding industry is also fairly busy. The economic posi- 
tion of the farmer is reported to be generally strong and his purchasing 
power high. 

Norway.—Business conditions were uncertain in Norway in Novem- 
ber and the industries were adversely affected by strikes and lockouts. 
A cable from the American commercial attaché at Copenhagen, 
dated December 13, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 24, 1923, 
p. 801), states, however, that the situation has slightly improved 
and that all labor disputes, with the exception of one strike in the 
iron and metal industry affecting approximately 5,000 workers, 
have been settled. The paper, wood-pulp, and lumber industries 
are moderately active, but demand is reported as rather slack. 
The textile industry is hampered by high prices for raw materials. 
The shipbuilding industry is inactive, but shipping is slightly 
improved, due to firmer freight rates. 

The American consulate at Christiania, in a report dated November 
15, gave the number of totally unemployed as 15,550 on October 31, 
as compared with 13,400 at the end of Baptenber, 1923, and 23,700 at 
the a of October, 1922. 
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Sweden.—The Swedisi unemployment problem has dwindled to 
one of minor importance, the last published figure of November | 
showing only 11,900, which is normal for this season of the year. (jf 
this number 6,000 were in the cities and 5,900 in rural districts. 
Among the unemployed were only 72 women. The industries jp 
which there were the largest number of unemployed were: Metal 
and machinery industry, 2,441; mining, 1,445; stone and glass 
industry, 1,444; handicrafts and specialty industries, 778; wood- 
working industry, 778; building construction work, 532; and acri- 
eulture, 595. 

According to the report of the unemployment commission, State 
aid has not been found necessary for unemployed workmen during the 
past three months, except in the form of employment on relief works, 
which on November 1 was provided for only 4,820 unemployed as 
compared with 6,911 on October 1 and 9,918 on September 1, 1923. 
Relief work was also provided by communes and municipalities, the 
number of unemployed given such work on November 1 being 1,222 as 
compared with 1,165 on October 1 and 1,527 on September 1. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1923 the total cost to the Government for 
unemployment doles and relief work was 27,194,427 crowns 
($7,288,106.44, par). 

Finland.—Reports received from the American trade commissioner 
at Riga, Latvia, and from the American consul at Helsingfors (Coim- 
merce Reports, December 24, 1923, p. 802), state that the condition 
of the labor market in Finalnd is satisfactory, unemployment being 
light. Industrial conditions are described as ‘“‘spotty.’”’ Mechani- 
cal and engineering works have been fairly busy, but foreign compe- 
tition has made it difficult for the iron industries to profit by increased 
demand for their products, notably in the case of nail-making 
establishments. A similar situation prevails in the paper industry, 
where the cost of production is higher than in competitor countries. 
Prices were forced down to the point of actual loss, and the mills 
were obliged to reduce production. Favorable developments in 
building activities have created a demand for glass goods, especially 
window glass. The shoe factories complain of foreign competition, 
and it is reported that operations will be curtailed to four deys a week. 

The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin gives the number of regis- 
tered unemployed as 886 on October 31, as compared with 676 on 
September 30 and 1,122 at the end of October, 1922. 

Austria.—The official Austrian unemployment statistics for the 
month of October show a decrease of 3,000 in the number of totally 
unemployed persons receiving Government subsidies, their total num- 
ber being 75,775, as against 78,801 at the end of September. This 
decrease is, above all, due to an improved labor market for building- 
trades workers, metal workers, and shoemakers. 

A cable from the American trade commissioner at Vienna, dated 
December 3, 1923 (Commerce Reports, December 17, 1923, p. 735), 
states that the Austrian iron and steel industry continues to benefit 
from the failure of the Ruhr industries to resume active competition. 
The decreasing competitive ability of German goods in the Austrian 
market gives a stimulus to many other lines of Austrian industry 
which were somewhat depressed during the summer of 1923. 
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(-echoslovakia.—According to a cable from the American com- 
mercial attaché at Prague, dated November 29, 1923 (Commerce 
Reports, December 10, 1923, p. 662), unemployment in Czecho- 
Jovakia amounted to 210,000 on October 1, an increase of 30,000 
over the figure for September 1, which was 180,000. This increase 
in unemployment is attributed to the declining agricultural and 
building activity. 

That business has recently somewhat improved in the cotton and 
yool textile trades, porcelain, glassware, shoe, and cement industries 
‘; shown by recent trade reports. These lines are little affected by 
the situation in Germany, which is normally the most important 
market for Czech goods, and their increased activity reflects a satis- 
factory demand from the home market as well as from foreign coun- 
tries. Decreased operations of the iron and steel mills and reduced 
exports of unsawed lumber are attributed to the reduced buying 
ywer of Germany. 

The official statistics of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare show that 56,900 peers gl ge with 51,300 family de- 
pendents, received unemployment doles directly from the Govern- 
ment during the period September 15 to October 15, 1923. These 
figures show practically no increase when compared with the corre- 
sponding figures for the preceding month. During October the num- 
ber of workers on short time who received subsidies from the enter- 
prises employing them was 35,200, with 21,000 dependents, as com- 
pared with 41,700 workers, with 24,000 dependents, for September 15, 
1923. During the same period of 1922 73,260 totally unemployed 
persons received direct subsidies from the Government and 88,000 
partially employed persons received aid from their employers. 

While these official statistics indicate a steady decrease in unem- 
ployment since February, 1923, these figures do not, of course, in- 
clude all of the totally unemployed persons or short-time workers, 
hut refer only to those persons who have applied for unemployment 
relief. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the Novem- 
ber employment situation as follows: 

The trend of employment at the beginning of November was again slightly 
downward, largely on account of continued seasqnal curtailment in construction, 
sawmills, and canneries. According to employment returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there were contractions affecting over 7,500 
persons and causing the index number to decline from 99.5 on October 1 to 
"8 on November 1. At the commencement of November, 1922, when employ- 
ment had shown a slightly upward movement, this index had stood at 95.8 and 
in 1921 it was 90.2. [These figures] reflect the slightly downward tendency that 
employment has evidenced during the last three months, although it may be seen 
that the situation continues to be more favorable than at the same period in the 
past two years. 

Statements were received from 5,890 employers, with an aggregate working 
force of 812,201 persons, as compared with 819,831 on October 1. The construc- 
tion industries continued to release large numbers of workers, and manufacturing, 
as a Whole, afforded less employment. On the other hand, considerable seasonal 
expansion was reported in logging, and water transportation absorbed a large 
number of additional workers 
_ All Provinces shared to some extent in the downward movement; the declines 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces were the largest, while those in Ontario were 
nominal. In the Maritime District the greatest contractions were indicated in 


sawmills, on highway and railway construction, and in coal mining. On the 
other hand, substantial recovery was shown in cotton factories; logging camps 
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were decidedly busier, and shipping and stevedoring also afforded more eyn),.. 
ment. In Quebec improvement in textiles, logging, shipping, and stey..j,,..; 
and building construction was insufficient to offset reductions in persy.);\¢) ; 
sawmills, railway and highway construction, railway transportation, <j), 
mines, quarries, and locomotive works. Varying tendencies in Ontario ;, lted 
in a slightly unfavorable balance of employment. Textile, automobile, a) 7 
other manufactures were considerably busier than at the beginning of (0. :,))),. 
while substantial increases in activity were indicated in logging camps. () +), 
other hand, sawmills, fruit and vegetable canneries, building, highway anq yp.) 
way construction suffered heavy seasonal losses, and employment in con); 
tion also showed a falling off. The most important factor contributing 
decrease in the Prairie District was the continued curtailment recorded j)) pj) 
way construction and maintenance; this was supplemented by losses in sa y)jj\: 
railway car works, building construction, and summer hotels. Coal mine: 
logging, transportation, biscuit and electric current factories in the Prairi« Poy. 
inces reported improvement. In British Columbia logging camps, co! a) 
metallic ore mining were busier, but sawmills, fruit canneries, building, | 

and railway construction released fairly large numbers of workers. 

A review of the returns by industries shows that conflicting tendencics were 
evidenced within the manufacturing division. The completion of the j 
work in many mills caused heavy declines in the lumber group. Fruit, vege: 
and fish canneries also recorded seasonal declines, while pulp, paper, and : 
factories were slacker. On the other hand, fur, boot, shoe, cotton, and other 
fabric, knitting, tobacco, electric current, automobile, machinery and photo- 
graphic appliance works showed decided improvement. Logging can ab- 
sorbed over 4,600 additional workers; coal and metallic ore mines, shipping aud 
stevedoring, and retail trade reported increases in the employment afforded, 
Asbestos mines, quarries, communication, railway transportation, all branches of 
construction, summer hotels, and wholesale trade showed considerable curtail- 
ment. With very few exceptions, employment in these industries was 0) 
higher level than at the beginning of November, 1922, and, without exception, 
conditions were more favorable than at the same period of 1921. 


A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployime:it is 
given in the table following: 


— JQ «6 
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Operation of English Unemployment Insurance Act. 


the working of the unemployment insurance scheme,' bring- 

ing the data down to July, 1923, and including a short account 
of the out-of-work donation scheme which was adopted at the close 
of the war and continued until March, 1921. Compulsory insurance 
wainst unemployment was introduced by an act passed in 1911, 
ynder- which contributions from the unemployed first became pay- 
able in July, 1912, and benefits in January, 1913. There had been 
much opposition to such insurance on the ground that the bad risks 
vould exhaust the benefit fund. The act of 1911 met this difficulty 
by making the periods through which benefit would be paid propor- 
jionate to the number of contributions paid by the beneficiary, and 
by linking up the payment of benefit with machinery for testing the 
genuineness of claims by the offer of employment through a national 
system of employment exchanges or through trade-unions. The 
heme was at first of limited scope, covering only about two and a 
quarter million work people aged 16 or over. In 1916 it was extended 
to cover a number of additional trades, mostly those connected 
with war activities, in which it was supposed that unemployment 
would be severe as soon as the war closed. The peace trades were 
omitted, because it was thought that owing to the depletion of their 
stocks during the war, these trades would be particularly busy for 
some time after hostilities ceased. 

Under the acts of 1911 and 1916, the weekly contributions to the 
insurance fund were 624d. (13.52 cents, par) for each employed 
person in the insurable trades, of which the Bovelaannt contributed 
25 per cent, and the employer and employee each 37.5 per cent. 
Benefits were 7s. ($1.7033, par) per week for a person over 18, and 
half that for one between 17 and 18. Applicants for benefit were 
required to show that they had paid at least 10 unemployment insur- 
ance contributions, and there was a waiting period during which no 
henefit was payable. The benefit period was limited to one week 
for every contribution paid into the fund, and in addition it was pro- 
vided that benefits mal not be drawn for more than 15 weeks dur- 
ing any one insurance year. The applicant must prove that he was 
wholly unemployed, that he was capable of work, and that he was 
unable to secure suitable employment. No benefits were payable to 
those who were unemployed on account of a strike or lockout at the 
premises where they worked, who had lost their work through their 
misconduct, or who had voluntarily left their employment without 
just cause. 

Under this plan the number insured rose from 2,326,000 for the 
vear ending July 18, 1914, to 4,197,000 for the year ending July 
17,1920. For the year ending July 18, 1914, the first complete year 
of the working of the scheme, the amount paid in benefits was 
£530,593 ($2,582,131, par). Thereafter the sum paid out in bene- 
fits fell off for several years, amounting, for the year ending July 
14, 1917, to £34,308 ($166,960, par). Then it began to rise, and for 
the year 1919-20 it amounted to £1,009,126 ($4,910,912, par). At 


T's English Government has recently published a report upon 





‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on national unemployment insurance to July, 1923 
London, 1923. 
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the end of this year the fund showed a balance on hand of £21,287 ();- 
($103 ,596,334, par). 

At the close of the war the normal working of the unemploymey; 
insurance scheme was interfered with by the “donation” plan. 

At an early stage of the war the Government had decided and anno\:nco, 
(December 14, 1915) that ex-serviee men who were unemployed in the perio, 
immediately following their discharge from the forces would have a free gpa); 
of “out-of-work donation,’’ i. e., unemployment benefit not dependent on pay. 
ment of contributions. Shortly before the armistice it was decided that. 
the unemployment insurance scheme covered only a small porportion of civ ijjqy 
workers (334 out of 15 millions), out-of-work donation should be granted ;, 
civilian workers also in the change-over from war to peace. 

In the result, out-of-work donation was paid during unemployment })0th :, 
ex-service men and women and to civilian workers from November 25, |). 
to November 24, 1919; for ex-service men and women (and certain classes ,; 
merchant seamen) it continued up to March 31, 1921, and in a few cases eye, 
later. 


The weekly donation payment during the first period was 29x. 
($7.06, par) for men and 25s. ($6.08, par) for women, and thereafiey 
20s. ($4.87, par) and 15s. ($3.65, nem respectively. Practically «| 
unemployed workpeople belonging to the insurable trades were enti- 
tled to the donation during the year ending November 24, 1915), hu 
they might not draw both insurance benefit and donation. The 
donation being much the larger, they naturally chose that, so the 
insurance fund escaped some of the payments which might legiti- 
mately have been shanaed against it. The total amount paid out 
under the donation scheme was approximately £61,659,000 (830: 
063,524, par), and the largest squden of persons receiving the dona- 
tion at any one time was 1,093,000 in May, 1919. 

With the collapse of the post-war boom in 1920 it became evident 
that existing provisions for the unemployed were wholly inadequate, 
and the unemployment insurance act of 1920 was passed, becoming 
effective in November. 
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The unemployment insurance seheme, as thus extended, applies to all p: 
of the age of 16 and upwards who are employed under a contract of ser 
apprenticeship (except apprentices without money payments) and, if nonimania 
workers, receive remuneration not exceeding £250 [$1,217, par} a@ year, 
persons in certain excepted employments, the chief of which are agricultur 
private domestic service. 


This act at once brought an additional 8,000,000 persons under 
insurance, making the total number close to 12,000,000. The con- 
tributions to be paid and the benefits which might be claimed have & @™ 
been changed once or twice, but now stand at the following figures: 

CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS PAYABLE UNDER BRITISH UNEMPLOYM! 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 


[Shilling at par = 24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents.] e 
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From November, 1921, in addition to the benefit rates given above, 
wants for dependents have been allowed, 5s. ($1.22, par) per week 
jeng given for a ——— wife or invalid husband and 1s. (24.3 
cents, par) for each — child under 14 (or under 16, if in full- 
‘ime attendance at a day school). 

The cost of administering the msurance scheme is borne by the 
insurance fund, up to an amount equal to one-eighth of its annual 
neome; beyond that, it is to be met by the Government. The cost 
of administration is held to cover everything connected with the 
scheme. 

The administrative expenses of the unemployment insurance scheme for the 
purposes of this ratio cover not merely the organization required for collecting 
contributions and assessing and paying benefit, but also the whole cost of the 
employment exchanges as placing agencies so far as they deal with insured 
persons; in other words, 95 per cent of the whole cost of the exchanges is at present 
paid for out of the unemployment fund. It should be clearly understood also 
that all expenses are included, whether incurred by the Ministry of Labor direct, 
or by other departments, such as the office of works, stationery office, and post 
office, on behalf of the ministry. 

In 1922-23 the ratio of administrative expenses to the income of 
the fund was 10.3 per cent, and it is estimated that for 1923-24 it 
will be 8.3 per cent. 

The main principles of the earlier acts were included in the act of 
1920. Periods of benefit were to be proportionate to contributions 
paid, and the number of weeks for which benefit might be paid in 
any one year was strictly limited. In practice it was found impossible 
to adhere to these conditions. From the beginning of 1921 up to the 
present time the number of wholly unemployed in the insured trades 
has never been less than a million and has run as high as two million. 
“These figures are without parallel in the worst years of pre-war 
unemployment of which there is a record.”’ Many of the workers 
had had no opportunity to make the requisite number of contribu- 
tions to the insurance fund before they found themselves in the 
ranks of the unemployed. Others, who had made the contributions, 
remained unemployed for a much longer period than the fund had 
been intended to cover. Some modifications became imperative. 

The remedy adopted was to graft onto the original scheme of what may be 
called “eovenanted’’ benefit (i. e., benefit drawn as of right by virtue of con- 
tributions) a system of ‘“‘uncovenanted’’ benefit. Uncovenanted benefit was 
allowed as a discretionary grant to unemployed persons who were normally wage 
earners in insured trades and were genuinely seeking whole-time employment, but 
who had exhausted their rights derived from payment of contributions, or who 
even, in exceptional cases, had paid no contributions at all. The history of the 
unemployment insurance scheme from 1921 onwards is largely that of the passing 
of one act after another granting further extensions of uncovenanted benefit 
on account of the very large numbers who remained unemployed. 


In general the arrangement made for paying these “uncovenanted ” 
benefits has been to divide the year into so-called ‘“‘special periods,”’ 
und to allow uncovenanted benefit for so many weeks in ad special 
period. There is always a ‘‘gap’’ or part of the special period for 
which benefit can not be claimed. For the year ending October 15, 
1924, the maximum number of weeks for which benefit, covenanted 
or uncovenanted or partly one and partly the other, may be drawn is 
26, with a gap of three weeks after 12 weeks of uncovenanted benefit. 
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The contributions of employer and employee to the fund are eo). && 592, 
lected by means of stamps which must be affixed to a so-calleq I Gov 
unemployment book. These books are issued direct to insured per. In 
sons on request, and must be handed by the worker to his employer J upo! 
who keeps it as long as the worker remains in his employ. A; ¥& £30. 
specified intervals the employer puts in the required number of & to t! 
stamps, deducting from the employee’s wages the amount which som 
represents his share of the contribution. When the worker leayes cove 
the employer must return the book to him, and he is expected to J ($75 
deposit it at the local employment exchange, unless he immediately J over 
enters on some other job, in which case he again hands the book {) ¥& clait 
his employer. If the worker expects to claim benefit, depositing }js J amo 
book at the exchange is the first step in the process of application, Ir 
The official statistics as to the number of wholly unemployed persons JJ poi! 
in the insured trades are derived from the number of books thy busi 
lodged with the exchanges. tion 

The claims for benefit filed at an exchange are passed upon in the §& and 
first instance by a local insurance officer, whose authority is limited ¥ circ’ 
mainly to approving straightforward claims. If there is any ques- Ey 
tion as to the admissibility of a claim it is forwarded to the chief in J entiz 
surance oflicer for decision. If he disallows it, the applicant may, if JR ° 
he chooses, carry the matter to a court of referees, whose decision is BY. 
final. At present there are in Great Britain 78 court areas, in each for ¢ 
of which courts of referees are available. its 

The work and cost of the insurance scheme have been mucl) in: rue 
creased by the various modifications made in the original plan on ae 


account of the unprecedented amount of unemployment. The total 
amount paid out in benefits and allowances for dependents from 
November 8, 1920, to June 30, 1923, is given as about £128,304 ,(00 
($624,391,416, par). 

This sum * * * has been paid in separate weekly amounts, ranging or- 
dinarily from 12s. to 22s. [$2.92 to $5.35, par] each, and it is estimated that 
something like 170 million separate payments have been made. Since March, 
1921, there have never been fewer than 1,122,845 persons on the registers in 
Great Britain in a particular week, and when it is remembered that each claim 
to benefit has to be carefully scrutinized when first made and watched subse- 
quently week by week, the amount of labor thrown on the employment ex- 
changes and the other parts of the administrative organization can be realized. 


In discussing the finances of the scheme, the report emphasizes 
the fact that it is a contributory insurance plan, to which employers 
and employees contribute far more than the Government, that there- 
fore the benefits can not be looked upon as charitable relief, and 
that the epithet so commonly used, ‘the dole,” is misleading and 
objectionable. 

In truth—and the fact can not be too strongly emphasized—one-fourtli, and 
no more, of the sums now being paid in benefit and of the cost of administration 
falls upon the taxpayer, and this represents at the present time the whole of 
the exchequer contribution to the unemployment insurance scheme; thiree- 


fourths of the benefit and administrative costs fall upon the insured work- 
people and their employers. 


From the inception of the scheme in 1912 up to the beginning of 
July, 1923, the contributions to the insurance fund from employers, 
workers, and the Government amounted to £124,100,000 ($603,932,- 
650, par), of which employers have contributed £48,000,000 ($233. 
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: col. HE 592,000, par), the workers £44,600,000 ($217,045,900, par), and the 
alled Government £31,500,000 ($153,294,750, par). 

per- In July, 1921, the fund proved inadequate to the demands made 
OVer upon it, and power was given it to borrow from the Treasury up to 
” At £30,000,000 ($145,995,000, par). It has never used this power up 
r of Me to the limit set, the highest amount of its debt at any one time being 
hich omething over £17,000,000 ($82,730,500, par); af the latest date 
LVes, covered by the report (June 30, 1923), it amounted to £15,600,000 
d to ($75,917,400, par). At that date the fund had an annual revenue of 
itely HB over £47,000,000 ($228,725,500, par), which is sufficient to meet all 
k t) $B caims, to defray all administrative expenses, and to pay off small 
r his @ amounts of the debt from time to time. 

tion. In order to judge an unemployment insurance scheme fairly, it is 
sons J pointed out, its operation should be observed throughout a complete 
thus Mm business cycle. This scheme, in its extended form, came into opera- 















tion at the beginning of the worst depression England has known, 
and as yet has had no experience of prosperous times. Under the 
circumstances, it is felt, the plan has proved eminently workable. 


Experience has shown that compulsory insurance against unemployment is 
entirely practicable. ‘The extended scheme of insurance has passed successfully 
through the crucial test imposed by an immense volume of unemployment, un- 
precedented both in intensity and duration, which threw an almost intolerable 
strain on newly fashioned machinery and has continued with little abatement 
for the past two and a half years. The unemployment fund has provided bene- 
fits vastly greater than those originally contemplated. It has done so, it is 
true, at the expense of largely increased contributions and of a considerable 
debt; but the debt is not so large that it can not be paid off in a comparatively 
short space of time as soon as trade revives, and the financial stability of the 
scheme is not open to serious question. 
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Preventabie Causes of Expense in Housing. 


HE program of the ninth annual conference of the Nation.) 
Housing Association, held in Philadelphia December 5 to 7 
inclusive, 1923, gave first place to the possibility of reducing 

the present cost of housing. For the most part, little time was spe» 
m recriminations. One or two speakers A soit labor with taking 
an unfair advantage of the present situation, and one or two charge’ 
that the lending institutions and the producers and handlers of tate. 
rials were profiteering, but for the most part the attitude taken wa 
that quite apart from the obligation resting on each branch of the 
mdustry to clean house and get rid of its own objectionable elemen:. 
intelligence and good will applied to the oh ja might do muc! 
in bringing the cost of housing down to a more reasonable ficure. 
As means of doimg this, emphasis was laid on reducing waste, increas- 
ing efficiency, and eliminating wnnecessary factors of cost. Practi- 
cally, these all resolved themselves into means of increasing efficien 
since waste and unnecessary expenditures are markedly inefficient 
but each speaker tended to cay coreg a different. aspect o! 
general question. Three main lines of unnecessary costs wen 
indicated, arising from wasteful and inefficient methods of handling 
the labor supply, wasteful and inefficient methods of producing an 
distributing building materials, and wasteful and inefficient met |iods 
of building, due in part to unwise and oppressive building regulations 
and in part to mere custom and convention. 

An unnecessary degree of irregularity in employment was the 
chief form of inefficiency charged against methods of handling the 
labor supply, and several speakers dwelt upon the waste this involved. 
Mr. William Stanle Parker. of Boston, premising that conditions 
vary according to locality and that the data for one part of the 
country would not necessarily hold true for another, pointed ou 
that according to studies made by the Boston building congress 
about three years ago, each craft has a slack period of several months 
duration, and that roughly it might be said that the building crafts 
are employed on an average to about 75 per cent of their capacity. 
This leads directly to a demand for higher wages than woul: be 
segerer if the workers could count on continuous employment, «n( 
indirectly, by concentrating building into a limited period, increases 
other costs. 

Reasonably quick turnover of capital is sought by manufacturers, who t/ier¢- 
fore dislike to anticipate too far the future demands, and while manufacturing 
for stock in dull periods is not neglected, the seasonal demand by owners for the 
product of the industry is reflected all along the line of the material prodicrs, 
and creates in varying degrees an element of waste due to carrying charg:s 00 
idle equipment and overhead, inc.cased wage scales due to their own fluctua! ions 


in employment, and excess costs of transportation due to concentrated demai(d 01 
common carriers and delays resulting therefrom. 
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This situation is by no means inevitable. It has developed rather 
aecidentally, among the causes leading to it being weather conditions, 
local customs related to weather but not necessarily controlled by it, 
and mere lack of consideration of the problem by owners who add to 
the normal and necessary peak demand the burden of repair work 
which eould be done equally well at some other season. tt ean be 
remedied, but only by concerted and continued effort. 

A steady program of public information in each community is required to 
drive home to owners and users of buildings the actual local facts. But first 
there must be @ careful study of local conditions to determine just what the 
actual facts are, what they mean, and what can be done to improve the con- 
ditions. This work is the legitimate work of the building industry. It can 
only be adequately done by the cooperative effort of the various elements imme- 
diately involved. 

General Marshall, general manager of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, called attention to other indirect effects of irregu- 
laremployment. At present, he pointed out, there is no standard of 
production in the different crafts, and no allowance in the wage scale 
for excellence of work; if a man is engaged at all, he receives the stand- 
ard wage, no matter how far above or below the average his perform- 
ance may be. Far better results would be obtained if a standard of 
production were established, a standard wage provided for this, and 
variations in au oe permitted to correspond to the worker’s efficiency. 
The objection of the workers to:such a grading of the wage scale, he 
thought, was due to their conviction that, if it were permitted, the 
employer, as soon as work grew slack, would tend to discharge his 
hiphalaietiadl men, who would thereby be penalized for their excel- 
lence. Of course, if work did not grow slack or, in other words, if 
employment were regularized, this objection would lose its force. 

Waste in the production and disteifration of building materials was 
charged by several speakers. According to Sullivan W. Jones, State 
architect of New York, this waste is inherent in the present system. 
Economy, he pointed out, demands standardization and the mainte- 
nance of a balance between supply and demand. These could be 
secured by the organization of the industry for standardization, for 
allocation of production, for pooling the product, and by price fixing, 
but at present such practices are illegal, and because they are pro- 
hibited, the wastes due to unrestricted competition revail through- 
out the industry. ‘To illustrate the economies which might be made 
the speaker cited the way in which, in a well-managed factory, every 
part is related to the rest. The number of units which the plant is 
to produce per day or week or month is known, and each part of the 
finished product is produced in the quantity needed and in the form 
which has been decided upon as most effective. Raw material is pur- 
chased in such quantities and at such intervals as will insure a steady 
supply. Power is provided according to the needs of the plant, and 
each process is so related to the others that no part shall be produced 
in excess, none shall be wanting, and no operation shall be held up 
because # preliminary one has-not been completed. The plant is con- 
sidered as a unit, and each part is fitted to the known demands of the 
rest. In housing, the situation is wholly different. 

If we examine the conditions under which housing is constructed, we find that 


instead’ of having a machine or set of machines producing the exact number of 
bricks, of tile, of gallons of paint, of square feet of sheet metal, of the exact type 
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and quality required, we have anywhere from 2 to 200 individual plants making 
each of these and the other parts of buildings, and each trying to convince the 
assembler of the house that his particular product is the best. 


To make the matter worse the prospective buyer really does no; 
know which of the different products is best suited to his needs, 0; 
if he does happen to know exactly what he wants, does not know hoy 
to describe it in terms which will mean the same thing to the many. 
facturer as to himself. There is no common or standard terminology 
Under the circumstances, the initiative comes from the seller, no; 
from the buyer. Each of the handlers of the 200 kinds of product; 
must do his best to get first to the buyer and to persuade him that 
this particular product is the precise and only one which meets his 
needs, and the cost of doing this is added to the charge for the mate- 
rial. Moreover, the extra charge includes not only normal costs of 
selling, but numerous unnecessary costs of distribution, arising from 
competition wholly unregulated. 


We find paint manufactured in Japan shipped into the American market, and 
paint of the same kind and for the same purpose made in America and shipped 
into the Orient. Who pays the freight? We find lumber grown and cut on the 
Pacific coast shipped east and south, and lumber grown in the East and South 
shipped to the coast, frequently passing through the hands of several merchan- 
dizing middlemen who in many instances never see the product they buy and sell, 
We find brick made in New York and New Jersey shipped west, and brick mad 
in the West shipped east, and sometimes back again. Again, who pays the freight 
and the profit to the middleman? * * * 

Millions of dollars are spent annually in selling building materials. On an 
average, not less than 25 cents in every dollar the consumer pays for building 
material goes to meet the cost of selling him. The expenditure of these millions 
on competitive sales effort has not increased consumption by one pound of nails, 
a foot of lumber, or a gallon of paint beyond the consuming capacity of the public 


The net result of these enormous expenditures is in general the substitution of 
ene product for another. This substitution is perfectly satisfactory to the pro- 
prietor of the substituted product, but serves only to spur the loser to greater 


selling effort and greater expenditure. 


Another element of waste resulting from this situation is the over- 
development of productive capacity to satisfy temporary demani 
which, taking the form of buildings and plants, becomes an invest- 
ment on which interest must be paid and constitutes a permanent 
charge on the building industry. Again, bad management, due to 
the uncertainty growing out of the competition for markets, increases 
carry:ng charges and adds to the price of materials. “‘The building 
industry as a whole is operating upon a 50 per cent efficiency basis. 
We are paying 100 per cent more for building materials than we need 
to. That avoidable 100 per cent is the price we pay for competition. | 

But competition adds also to other costs than those of materials. 
Contractors are selected through price competition, a practice whicl 
increases the cost of building somewhere between 4 and 10 per cent. 
For more important projects the architects are selected througii 
competition. 

A competition heid recently for an important building in the Middle \\cst 
cost the competitors certainly not less than $150,000, and while the owner of tls 


particular building did not pay that loss, the owners of other buildings on whic! 
the unsuccessful architects were employed must divide it up between them. 


The first step toward eliminating such wastes is to establish stand- 
ards, both for dimensions and for performance characteristics 0! 
qualities. This would at once interfere with competitive selling. 
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If there is no difference between competitive products the producers are robbed 
of their selling arguments and the products will be bought upon a price basis 
yure and simple. This inevitably leads to disappearing profits, and to monopoly 
in the interest of maintaining profits and price. 

In the future we shall have either standards with price fixing to insure rea- 
sonable profits, or we shall have destandardization in the interest of profits. 


The wastes charged against present building customs were varied. 
Building codes were held responsible for much unnecessary cost. The 
margin of safety required in walls, roofs, and flooring differs widely 
from place to place; if the lower margins are sufficient, obviously 
the higher involve a wholly needless expense. Moreover, the codes 
work directly against standardization, since there is no uniformity 
in their requirements in the way of material and devices. An instance 
was cited of two contiguous cities where on one side of a street it is 
ageinst the law to omit the running trap in a house drain, while on 
the other side of the same street it is against the law to put one in, 
and in a neighboring city its use is optional. Conventional ideas 
of what a house requires account for many avoidable costs. So- 
called. ornamental excrescenses found no defenders, and even some 
features usually considered essential were assailed. Cellars are 
wholly unnecessary in many cases, the conference was assured, and 
ceilings are of more than doubtful utility, except when they serve as 
the floors of upper stories. Standard units of structural material 
were described, which could be made in quantity and put together 
with a minimum of labor cost. A unit type of house was recom- 
mended, sufficient in size to accommodate a young couple, and so 
designed that as their needs increased more room could be added 
without interfering either with architectural unity or structural 
convenience. Even zoning, enthusiastically advocated on other 
crounds, was urged also as a means of decreasing the cost of financing, 
since it safeguarded housing investments. 

On the whole, the conference advanced no revolutionary ideas, but 
it did bring together a considerable body of testimony to the effect 
that housing costs are at present needlessly high, that there are 
numerous wastes which might well be eliminated, and that by con- 
certed effort and intelligent study the industry itself might do much 
to improve the present situation, without invoking outside aid or 
legal intervention. 





Proposed Repeal of Restrictive Rent Regulation in Germany. 


in Berlin dated December 13, 1923 (Commerce Reports, 

December 24, 1923), the new German cabinet, acting under 
the special powers conferred upon it by the law of October 13, 1923 
(Erméchtigungsgesetz), has decided to repeal the maximum rent law 
on January 1, 1924. This drastic action is a necessary part of the 
attempt to reform conditions in Germany. Private building is at 
an absolute standstill and as a consequence the housing shortage is 
daily becoming more acute. It has long been evident that no per- 
manent improvement in housing conditions could be achieved until 
the law limiting a landlord’s return from rented property was changed. 


oy age to a cable from the American commercial attaché 
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The amendment of the rent law some months ago whereby co:: 9 
repairs was shifted from the landlords to the tenants was recogn zo, 
as a mere palliative. 

It is now proposed to raise rents gradually. In January, |); 
when the new decree becomes effective, rents will be raised to 25 po; 
cent of the pre-war gold rate, to 30 per cent in February, 35 pp; 
cent in March, 40 per cent in April, and then by increments 0! | 
per cent each month, until in October, 1924, rents equal 100 je; 
cent of the pre-war gold. rates. 

A special clause in the decree requires that a part of the rents 
collected on the new basis, ranging from one-tenth in Febri;)\ 
1924, to one-half in November, 1924, shall be paid by the land) ,ji(. 
to the commune and the State, as a tax collected at the source 

An immediate result of this measure will be an advance in (|, 
cost of living, since the rent item, which has been recently as low 4. 
1 per cent. of the workmen’s budget, will gradually rise unti! ;; 
reaches the pre-war proportion of 20 per cent. Obviously, manu- 
facturing costs will increase in proportion to the higher wages ¢\),: 
will Ia Sieanded by the workers to cover the rent item, which was 
hitherto negligible. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT. 





Land Settlement in Canada and in Australia.! 
Canada. 


OME important aspects of land settlement are discussed by 
Maj. E. A. Ashton, commissioner of the Canadian Soldier 
Settlement Board, in the December, 1923, issue of the Canadian 

(Trades and Labor) Congress Journal. 

He reports that in the five and one-half years of the board’s opera- 
tion 23,213 ex-service men have been placed on the land and granted 
leans from the Dominion Government. In addition, 6,343 have 
secured soldier grant entries without further financial aid, making’ 
a total of 29,556. The aggregate loans approximate $90,000,000, 
$34,500,000 of this bemg expended for stock and equipment and 
the remainder for land and permanent improvements. At the 
beginning of 1923 these settlers had 77,594 horses, 63,717 cows, 
88,949 other cattle, 13,732 brood sows, 32,375 pigs, 11,225 sheep, and 
807,491 domestic fowls. These figures cover creases, but the great 
majority of the original stock was bought after inspection by the 
board’s field agents. In 1922 the value of the field crops of about 
18,000 of these settlers was $15,966,202. 

There have, of course, been a number of failures, adjustments 
having been made on over 16 per cent of the loans at the time the 
report was written. As indicative of the care exercised in the board’s 
purchase of land, it may be cited that in 1,469 completed sales of land, 
chiefly to civilians, the total price received was approximately the 
same as the total investment of the Government. 

The period of the board’s operations covers some bad agricultural 
years. “Last year, however, including prepayments, soldier settlers 
returned to the Government about 60 per cent of the collections 
asked for.” Lean officials, Major Ashton suggests, would regard 
this percentage as a favorable one in view of conditions in that year. 

In Ontario, the Province which ranks first in collections, the board 
has settled on the land 1,833 returned soldiers. Including prepay- 
ments Ontario exceeded 100 per cent in collections in two out of 
three years in which large amounts were due and in the third year 
made a record of 98 per cent. Ontario is below the average in 
salvage, its record being 14.7 per cent as compared to 16.2 per cent for 
Canada as a whole. In more than 100 completed cases of salvage the 
sale price has allowed almost enough surplus over the Government 
investment to make up for equipment and stock losses which in 
Ontario as well as in the other Provinces have been heavy because 
of priee deflations and the character of the security. The present 
Canadian land-settlement problem is a national one and faces every 





' For previous articles on the Canadian Land Settlement Board, see MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, June, 
1919, pp. 52-58, and January 1921, p. 231. 
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Province. The pioneer settlers of upper and lower Canada took 
possession of timber-covered lands where homes had to be hewn labori- 
ously out of the primeval forest. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the early part of the present century the opening of the 
Prairie Provinces to settlers shifted the problem. Extensive tracts 
of rich lands were made available which required comparatively 
little cultivation to make them productive. In addition to the offey 
of 160 acres of free land in the fertile Prairie Provinces, the settlers 
at that period had the advantage of an unprecedented railroad 
expansion for which Canada is paying to-day. Indeed the connect- 
ing up of remote settlements is considered responsible for many of 
the Dominion railroads’ financial problems. The country, Major 
Ashton thinks, is agreed that it can not afford to intensify its trans. 
portation difficulties by adding to the number of its_ scattered 
settlements. 

The soldier settlement board’s investigation of 1918 disclosed the 
fact that easily cultivated free lands adjacent to railways are no 
longer available in the Dominion. The Crown lands of agricultura| 
value near railways, which are now open to settlers are for the mosi 
part covered with timber and brush, can only be slowly developed, 
and call for hardy settlers who must cope with pioneer conditions 
possibly somewhat less difficult than those of a century ago. 

There are also vacant areas on land already taken up, but such 
areas would have to be bought from corporate or private owners. 


These vacant tracts in existing settlements are found in various a 


of'the Dominion. To settle the timberlands, pioneers are needed who 
must be able to tide over a period of nonproduction. ‘To settle the 
lands which must be purchased, men with substantial capital are 
needed—men drawn from the present farm population or newcomers 
able to finance themselves. 

The Dominion and Provincial Governments should, the writer feels, 
endeavor to increase the agricultural prosperity of the country in orde 
that at least 8,000, or 1 per cent, may be added annually to the 800,000 
farmers already established. It has taken the Dominion 250 years 
to establish 800,000 farmers. Although from 1901 to 1911 there was 
an approximate increase of 170,000 in their number—an average o! 
17,000. per annum. Under the changed conditions it would be aiming 
high to try to secure this many each year. It is also pointed out thiat 
in previous years shiploads of settlers were sometimes transported 
free 40 Canada by the British and French Governments. Provisions 
and tools were also furnished without charge. 

In the latter part of his article the writer again emphasizes that tle 
Canadians’ aim “‘must be prosperous agricultural settlement, as 
lg agriculture will give the biggest boost to colonization.” 

‘he best settler, he declares, is the one who can establish himself 
without assistance and develop into a successful farmer. These men 
are, however, exceptional. As a rule, if settlers are left entirely to 
ya own resources, many will be disappointed in the results of their 
efforts. 

In his opinion, Canada’s broad problem is to decide whether it is 
more advisable squarely to face this slow increase of its farming 

opulation, or to stimulate immigration and adopt a State-assisted 
and-settlement policy which will bring new men to the Dominion 
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and help to transform quickly the National Railway deficits into 
yrofits. ‘ 

As supplementary to the above summary of Major Ashton’s article, 
it is noted: that the Canadian National Railways have adopted an 
important policy to be carried out by their department of immigration 
and colonization, which is outlined by the vice president of the com- 
pany as follows :? 

1. To influence the immigration and satisfactory settlement of Canada of the 
largest possible number of. people of productive capacity that the country can 
absorb and assimilate. 

2. To contribute to the dissemination of information concerning the vast and 
extensive natural resources of the Dominion and the widespread opportunities 
for industrial development, so that capital may be attracted from other countries 
and invested where enterprise will be legitimately rewarded. 

3. To promote the land settlement of new Canadians under conditions that 
will insure the maximum possibility of success in their farming operations and 
enable them to enjoy sueh social and religious institutions as are necessary to 
individual happiness and contentment. 

4. To so encourage improvement in agriculture that more diversified methods 
may be used in farming and that crop, livestock, and dairy production may be 
increased in accordance with market demands and prospects. 

5. To assist, by organized effort, in the immigration of young people of desirable 
type and character, especially from Great Britain, and in their placement in 
respectable rural homes where they may become qualified to participate in 
constructive activities and acquire citizenship of distinct value to Canada. 

6. To aid in the development of new opportunities for service and to facilitate 
every effective means of selecting immigrants physically fit and anxious for work. 

7. To cooperate with the Federal and Provincial Governments and business 
organizations throughout the Dominion in promoting all measures calculated to 
contribute toward an increase in immigration of adaptable people and in their 
settlement uhder the most favorable conditions possible. 


Australia. 


ESTERN Australia, Major Ashton states, has entered into an 
agreement with the British Government to place on the land 
within the next few years 75,000 men, women, and children. The 
State takes care of the board of these newcomers for a few days after 
their arrival, and places them in suitable empioyment in rural 
sections. From these 75,000 immigrants it is proposed to select, 
in groups of 20 or 30, 6,000 of the more suitably equipped men to be 
settled, with Government aid, on new farms in the southwest sections 
of the State. The State is raising a loan of £6,000,000 ($29,199,000, 
par) to carry out this scheme, the British Government agreeing to 
contribute one-third of the interest on that amount for five years 
and the Australian Government another third. 

Victoria is planning for 6,000 settlers at the rate of 2,000 per annum 
and will assist them by substantial loans. The British Government 
will lend £300 ($1,459.95, par) to each settler. 

New South Wales has provisions of a somewhat similar character. 

South Australia and Queensland are attempting to make up for the 
men they lost in the war by bringing in each month 500 boy immi- 
grants between 14 and 18 years of age, who are placed with farmers. 
. hoped that later on these youths will themselves become owners 
of farms. 





? Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York, Dec. 17, 1928, p. 3. 
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Under the assisted-passage agreements between the British (joy. 
ernment and the various Australian States a free grant of one-thirq 
of the cost of passage at the minimum Government rate is mace {,, 
single persons. who would not have over £250 ($1,216.63, par) o, 
married persons who would not have over £500 ($2,433.25, par) aft; 
meeting the requisite cost, if any, of initialsettlement. There are a\x, 
provisions for lending the remaining one-third of the cost of passage 
and for making a small loan to meet the first expenses of immivs));. 
whose capital does not exceed “‘ the amount of such further assist i \\¢..” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Industrial Accidents in Pennsylvania. 


CCORDING to reports received by the department of labor and 
A industry for the first eight months of 1923, there was an in- 
creasing number of eyes lost through accidents, as the result 
of infeetion er injury. In the majority of cases the eye loss is attribu- 
table to inadequate screen protection or to failure to wear goggles. 
The law requires that when oupney ets are doing work involving 
danger to their eyes from flying fragments, goggles be provided by 
employers and worn by employees. In the department’s decade of 
experience 1 peovening accidents there is no record of any case of 
loss of sight from flying particles when goggles were worn, even 
though the goggles themselves were broken by the impact. In the past 
the department has not been willing to resort to severe measures in 
enforcing this statute regarding goggles, but in view of the recent 
increase in blindness it may become imperative to prosecute em- 
ployees who do not wear goggles as required by law. 

The department has become greatly concerned over the steady 
rise in the number of industrial accidents in Pennsylvania. During 
1921, 140,197 accidents were reported to the department; in 1922, 
146,255; and in the first 9 months of 1923, 152,735. In certain 
industries also the percentage of accidents resulting in infection 
has increased steadily. This is especially marked in the manufacture 
of clothing. The percentage of such accidents in this industry was 
13.7 in 1921, 15.2 in 1922, and 19 from January 1 to September 30, 
1923. 

The department has decided to investigate the causes of these 
infections with a view to cutting down their frequency. The results 
of a preliminary study of 50 cases of infection. after accidents clearly 
shows that in the majority of these cases the injuries were not reported 
promptly and me am were not accorded early treatment. Facing 
these facts the department declares that ‘the cooperation of the 
management of all industries with the workers in an effort to have 
all cases of infection, however slight, reported promptly can not be 
too strongly emphasized.”’ 

In October, 1923, 45 disabled registrants of the bureau of rehabili- 
tation were being assisted financially from the bureau’s funds in 
training courses to fit. them to follow suitable occupations despite 
their handicaps. During the same month 61 disabled persons were 
reported to the bureau, making the total number of such persons 
on the bureau’s rolls 3,861. Of this number, 2,893 registered with 
the bureau, 50 of whom registered in October, 1923. Of these 50 
registrants, 45 were victims of accidents occurring during employ- 
ment, 3° were injured in public accidents, and 2 were disabled by 
disease. In 22 cases leg injuries were sustained; in 14, hand injuries; 
and in 7, arm injuries. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





An English View of Superannuation. 


HE English magazine, Industrial Welfare, in its issue for Decem. 
ber, 1923, reports that a conference on superannuation j) 
industry and commerce was held on November 14, 1923, : 

which Mr. Duncan Fraser, a recognized authority on the subject. 
gave an address dealing with the general principles which sh)0u\\ 
underlie any retirement plan. Two circumstances, he stated, hay. 
combined to bring this valdbet into prominence in England just now. 
In August, 1922, an act came into force empowering local aut|\ri- 
ties, at their option, to adopt schemes for the superannuation 0 
officials and employees. 

As a result hundreds of local authorities all over the Kingdom are at the presey: 
time considering the question; many have already put schemes into operatio 
and within a short period of time every important municipality and local author- 
ity in the country will have in operation a completely worked out scheme, » 
ranged on sound financial principles, for the superannuation of its employees, 
not only the salaried employees but the wage-earning workers as well, the plan- 
being so comprehensive in some cases as to include road sweepers and cliar- 
women. 

The second circumstance which has brought the subject before the 
public is that in 1921 special concessions were made in regard to 
mecome-tax payments giving relief to contributors to superannuation 
funds, wisther the contributors were employers or ‘workers. 

A superannuation fund, Mr. Duncan holds, is essential to the 
proper conduct of any business, since no matter how valuable officials 
and employees may have been a time comes when they are hindrances 
to the efficient functioning of the business. Opinions differ as to the 
age at which a worker may be regarded as having reached this point. 
In England for three-quarters of a century, 65 has been looked upon 
as the standard age for retirement. For 20 years past there has been 
a tendency to set an earlier age, 60 being fixed upon in some cases. 
provision being sometimes made for the retention after that age 
of officials of exceptional value. The age decided upon affects 
materially the provision that must be made for pensions. 

If pensions on the breakdown of health are excluded from consideration, the 
same rates of contribution will produce at 65 pensions which are 50 per cen! 
higher than could be given at 60. If full effect be given to the charge for pev- 
sions on account of breakdown of health, the fund which makes 65 the predom- 
inant age of retirement will be able to give pensions about one-third higher than 
the fund which pensions all its members at 60. 

Pensions are usually calculated on length of service. It is a gen- 
erally accepted principle in England that after a service of 40 years 
er over the pension should be two-thirds of the average annual salary 
received during the last five years of service. For shorter periods 
of service it is a common rule that the pension “shall be one-sixtietli 
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of the salary multiplied by the number of years of service up to 40 
vears aS @ Maximum.” The position is taken that no pension should 
be allowed, however, for a period of service shorter than 10 years, 
pecause the fund would soon be burdened with a multitude of small 
pensions, very troublesome to handle and of little benefit to the 
rec] yients. 

the cost of pensions is affected by a number of circumstances, 
but some general principles can be laid down. 

It is nowadays understood that under a wide range of conditions, contribu- 
tions of 10 per cent on the salaries are necessary in order to provide pensions 
such as I have been speaking of with the usual incidental benefits of a pension 
sheme. The contributions provide only for future service, and for every year 
for which 10 per cent is paid a pension of one-sixtieth of the ultimate salary 
can be granted. 

Who should pay this contribution is a debatable question, but Mr. 
Duncan states that in his experience he has found the employees so 
anxious to establish a sesidaabenr system that they are ready to 
contribute half, provided the plan is so arranged that each may be 
sure of getting his money back, in case he does not qualify for a 
pension. Generally death or withdrawal from the service is the 
only cause which will prevent him from qualifying. In case of 
withdrawal, the employee should get back his full contributions with 
interest. In case of death, if it occurs while the man is still actively 
employed, it is suggested that should his own contributions, plus 
accrued interest, fall short of a year’s salary, the amount paid over 
to his family should be made up to that figure. If it occurs after 
superannuation, “‘if the pension payments should fall short of the 
amount that would have been paid had death occurred in the service, 
then the rules would provide that the difference should go to the 
family.” 

These arrangements secure that in every possible event the individual obtains 
at least the benefit of his own contributions and interest, and under these condi- 
tions the scheme would not only be in the interests of the business, but would be 
likely to secure the warm concurrence of the staff, and their ready acquiescence 
in the payment of as much as five per cent of their salaries. 

Providing funds for the payment of pensions due in whole or in 
part to past service is the most difficult part of the whole business, 
since it involves establishing a capital sum proportioned to the aver- 
age period of past service. 

Supposing the average period of past service to be about 10 years, then the 
capital sum‘required would be about equivalent to 10 years’ contributions at 10 
per cent, or an amount equal to one year’s salary and wages. If the average 
period of past service is more than 10 years, more would be required. I have 
seen cases where a fund of as much as two years’ salaries was required to start 
the scheme on a solvent basis. 

The simplest solution of this difficulty is found when the employing 
agency is able and willing to supply the fund outright, as a means 
ol getting the plan started. Sometimes the company will pay the 
pensions for past service without calling upon the fund; sometimes 
such pensions are paid half from the fund and half by the company; 
or other modifications may be worked out. 
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British Workmen's Compensation Act of: 1923. 
Sie British Parliament. at its recent brief session in Nov: aber. 


1923, passed an amendment to the workmen’s compensation 

act of 1906; this amendment received royal assent on Noy ¢:\))o) 
16. Important changes were made in the law, increasing benefit, 
and otherwise liberalizing its provisions. The act of 1906 had been th) 
subject of amendments in 1917 and 1919 which undertook to rliey, 
the situation produced by changes in the value of currency and i) {)\) 
cost of living. The amendment of 1917 added 25 per cent to ¢\,. 
benefits payable under the act of 1906 on account of total incapacity. 
This act was limited to the duration of the war and six moni}, 
thereafter, but an insurance journal of current issue made the forces 
that the provisions of increase would be permanent. This was |orny: 
out by an act of 1919, which sentinels the period of increase }, 
advanced: the amount of increase to: 75 per cent, and made thi 
increase available to beneficiaries under the workmen’s compens:i{ ii) 
acts of 1897 and 1900, as well as. to those under the present princiys| 
act of 1906. The first section of the amendatory act of 1923 repeal 
both these “war addition acts” as of December 31, 1923, but provides 
that the addition provided for in the said acts shall continue wit) 
respect to total incapacity due to accidents oceurring on or prior i) 
that date, as long as: the workman remains totally incapacitated. 

Under the terms of the old law, death benefits were to be three 
years’ earnings of the deceased or the sum of £150 ($729.98, par). 
whichever was larger, but not exceeding £300 ($1,459.95, par’. 
Under the present law the minimum is. £200 ($973.30, par) and the 
maximum £600. ($2,919.90, par). Provision is made for variation 
in the amount on the basis of the age and number of dependent 
children under the age of 15 by adding to the basic benefit a sum 
equal to 15 per cent of the amount arrived at by multiplying the 
average weekly earnings of the workman, or where He 4 earnings 
are less than £1 ($4.87, par), then by multiplying £1, or where suci 
earnings exceed £2 ($9.73, par), then by multiplying £2 by the 
number of weeks in the period between the death of the workman 
and the date when each such child will attain the age of 15. Tota 
disability benefits may amount to 30s. ($7.30, ony instead of £1! 
($4.87, par) as a maximum. 

The waiting time is reduced from seven days to three, for which 
payment may be made if incapacity lasts four weeks or more. lic 
wage limitation is: raised from £250 ($1,216.63, par) to £350 
($1,703.28, par), thus permitting nonmanual employees up to the 
higher range of salaries to receive the benefits of Biss Yaw imploy- 
ments of a casual nature, if for the purposes of any game or recreation 
and engaged or paid for through a.club, are brought within the act. 
The scope of the act is further increased by a provision construing 
the clause “out of and in. the course of the employment” to include 
accidents resulting in death or serious. and permanent disablemen 
“notwithstanding that the workman was at the time when tlie 
accident happened acting in contravention of any statutory or othe! 
regulation 35 mapa to his employment, or of any orders given by 
or on behalf of his employer, or that he was acting without instructions 
from his employer, if such act was done by the workman for the 
purposes of and in connection with his employer’s trade or business. 
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Various amendments are made as nprorseenre, the law as to posting 
, summary of the act being extended to ships, as well as to mines, 
factories, etc. The keeping of an accident book is also prescribed, in 
which entries are to be made as soon. as practicable after the hap- 
pening of am accident, setting forth the necessary particulars unde 
the law. Such entry made by the injured workman or some one in 
his behalf is to be sufficient notice of the accident for the purpose of 
making ¢laims. ‘The circumstances under which an eed ole may 
end or diminish weekly compensation are restricted, and provision is 
made for the adjustment of compensation benefits to fluctuations in 
the rates of earnings that would have been experienced if the workman 
bad been able to continue in service. Limitations are placed upon 
the right of the employer or insurer to deduct from the death benefits 
the amounts paid to the injured man prior to his death. First-aid 
boxes or cupboards must be provided in every factory, and if more 
than 150: persons are employed an additional box or cupboard for 
every additional 150 persons; if an ambulance room is provided, the 
chief inspector may exempt the factory from such obligations under 
this section. as he may specify. If the Secretary of State finds, from 
the number and nature of accidents in any factory or class of factories, 
that special safety provisions should be made, he may by order require 
such equipment or supervision as he may specify. 

The act came into effect January 1, 1924, and is to be cited with the 
principal act as “ workmen’s compensation acts 1906 to 1923.” Reci- 
procity with foreign countries may be provided for by orders in council 
instead: of by statute as formerly. 

The American consulate general, in transmitting a copy of this act, 
sent also a.copy of a circular issued by the accident insurance com- 
panies of Great Britain to their policyholders pointing out the con- 
siderable increases in. benefits provided by the new act, and also the 
enlarged seope with regard to salaried persons not engaged in manual 
labor. The office further reports that existing policyholders are hav- 
ing their coverage continued without extra premium until the next 
ensuing renewal date of the policy. 

Serious consideration was given by the commission of inquiry as to 
the present. system of compensation insurance, and, in view of the 
fact that.the liability to pay compensation is imposed by act of Parlia- 
ment, whether or not a more economical system of insurance could be 
established. “As the outcome of long negotiations between the Gov- 
emmment and representatives of accident insurance companies, an 
agreement has been come to. by which there will be no interference 
with the carrying on of the business by insurance offices. This agree- 
ment, however, has been obtained only by an undertaking on the part 
of the offices, which renders.it necessary to reduce materially the cost 
of acquiring and. managing the business.” 

In pursuance of this agreement the companies have notified their 
agents. that a reduced we. of commission will be:operative under the 
hew act,.the.commission on premiums on domestic servants’ policies, 
tated per capita and. on “combined and/or comprehensive policies”’ 
will be limited. to: 15 per cent; while on all other policies the rate will 
be 10-per cent. on. the-first £100 ($486.65, par) premium, 7} per cent 
on the second: £100, 5. per cent on the third £100, and 24 per cent on 
any premium payment in excess of £300 ($1,459.95, par). 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Status of Maritime Workers Injured in the Course of Employmen, 
By LinpLey D. Cuark, or THE U. 8. Bureau or LaBor Statistics 
Stevedores. 


HE anomalous and confusing situation of the stevedore under 
T the law, a local fixed worker, is again brought to view in 
case recently decided by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Ninth Circuit. (The Kongosan Maru, 292 Fed. 801,) 
Though never leaving port, nor working on a vessel while under 
steam, the stevedore has yet come to be classed as a maritime worker 
with rights determinable under admiralty law. The efforts of Con- 
gress to establish a status for such workers under the compensation 
laws of the States in which the ports are situated have not yet 
achieved success, one law having been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (Knickerbocker Ice Co. ». 
Stewart, 253 U.S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438), while a second attempt has 
been likewise declared void by the United States District Courts ¢f 
Alabama, California, and Massachusetts, and the Supreme Court of 
California. 

The accident in the present case occurred in the interim between 
the finding of unconstitutionality of the earlier law and the enactment 
of the later, so that no question of the construction of the latter was 
involved. George Young, the injured workman, was employed by a 
stevedoring company which had the contract for loading, fumigating, 
reloading, and coaling the Kongosan Maru. The hatches were open 
for coaling the vessel and the work entered upon, but on account of 
the wet condition of the coal the job was left uncompleted, the 
hatches remaining.open. Young had gone aboard to close the main 
hatches after fumigation had been completed, and while attempting 
to leave the vessel, about 11 o’clock at night, he fell into an open 
coaling hatch. 

He sought damages in admiralty against the vessel and the steve- 
doring company. In the court below (282 Fed. 666), the ship was 
found not hable, and Young was found guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, sg that while the stevedoring company was held liable, the 
amount of damages was reduced one-half. The company appealed, 
disclaiming any liability, while Young and his wife filed a cross appeal, 
seeking full damages. The court of appeals, one judge dissenting, 
upheld the nonliability of the ship, since Young was in no sense its 
“employee, the only negligence charged against it being the alleged 
absence of proper lights and the knowledge on the part of its officers 
that the hatch in question was left uncovered. The ship was at 
the time entirely in the hands of the stevedoring com a. There 
was a passageway 7 feet wide between the hatch and the deckhouse, 
the space between the coaming and the rail of the vessel being about 
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9 inches. ‘There was a ladder reaching from the rail to the dock, 
and it was in his effort to reach this ladder that Young fell into the 
hatch. His failure to use the wider passageway instead of seeking 
‘0 go more directly to the ladder was said by the court below to have 
been contributory negligence. His claim of lack of light was unsup- 
norted, the court finding that, except for a shadow over the coal 
hateh into which Young fell, ‘‘it clearly appears from the evidence 
the ship was well lighted.” The court of appeals found that this 
‘act, coupled with the opportunity of Young to see the situation 
while on hourd in the afternoon, and while returning in the evening, 
were such as to give him full warning of the opening. Furthermore, 
under maritime law, the principle of fellow service might be referred 
to: but in view of the method of work used and the fact that the 
oaling operation had been begun, it was not negligence to leave the 
hatches uncovered. As Young had ‘carelessly, as the court below 
rightly found from the evidence, walked into open hatch No. 3,” 
no right of recovery existed, and the partial judgment in his favor 
was reversed. 

Judge Gilbert dissented, maintaining that the majority opinion was 
based on authorities ‘‘ which I submit have no relation to the facts in 
the ease.” Young was not a part of the coaling gang, but was con- 
nected with the cargo operations. His own testimony was that he had 
last seen the hatches covered, and as he bad nothing to do with that 
work, he had no occasion to make further examination. Judge 
Gilbert further said that there was failure to prove custom; and if any 
doubt existed as to the correctness of the hadguent of the lower court 
it was with regard to its dividing the damages on the ground that 
Young had contributed to his injury by his negligence. 

The least that can be said with regard to this decision is that it 
illustrates anew the necessity of clear and specific legislation deter- 
mining the rights of injured employees on board vessels no less than in 
factories and other employments. The difficulty of modifying ancient 
customs and doctrines that took form long before the more modern 
and humane conceptions of compensation can not be permitted to 
make the final determination, and an early authoritative interpreta- 
tion of existing law is desirable in order that the way may be clear 
for such action as may be necessary to furnish the desired protection. 

The lack of finality at present is further shown by a case recently 
decided by the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of California. (Bloom v. Furness-Withy & Co., 293 Fed.98.) Here a 
widow sued in a State court for the death of her husband, due, it was 
alleged, to the negligence of the defendant owner of a vessel on which 
he was employed. The case was removed from the State to the Federal 
court on the ground of diversity of citizenship, the owner being a 
foreign corporation. An authorization for the suit was said to ap- 
pear mm section 377 of the Code of Civil Procedure of the State, which 
gives the heirs or personal representatives of a decedent the mght to 
sue for damages the party causing his death by wrongful act. The 
defense offered by the company was that the Federal court was with- 
out jurisdiction by reason of the provisions of the State compensa- 
tion law, which made that law the exclusive remedy in cases within its 
Poo also by reason of the amendment to sections 24 and 256 of the 
Judicial Code, approved June 10, 1922, which undertook to give per- 
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sons other than the crew of a vessel compensation rights unde, 
laws as an exclusive remedy. 

As to this amendment, the court said that in so far as it attemp ij (, 
deprive the district courts of their admiralty jurisdiction, it was \, \;\,. 
out validity, citing its recent decision in The Canadian Farmc;. 2, 
Fed. 601. It was there said that while Congress concededly )\\0),; 
change the form of remedies and define and declare the maritiin« |, 
as it shall be administered in the United States, it has never be: 
mitted that it could divide that jurisdiction, leaving open a p 
of the field to be occupied by the States. The i, Aten was ther 
fore void as an attempt to take the case out of admiralty jurisdic (0, 
(See in this connection Farrel v. Waterman S. S. Co., 286 Fed. 2x: 
noted on p. 206 of the Montuiy Lasor Review for July, 1923, \ 
the same conclusion was reached.) 

The next point considered was the faci that the general marit ii), 
law allows no recovery for the death of a person; but adm 
courts have recognized State laws giving the right to sue in ¢: 
death from wrongful act, sharing jurisdiction with the State o 
under the provision of the judiciary act (sec. 11) allowing recour 
the common law where it is competent to give aremedy. The c. 
then ruled that the purported right given - section 377 of the ( 
of Civil Procedure could not avail because of the declaration o/ {)) 
compensation law of the State as to the exclusiveness of its applic. 
and the consequent abrogation of the right to sue, being “in lieu «| 
any other lability whatsoever.’’ A California decision was («ir 
cited, to the effect that no right of action is given by the Code of ( \\ | 
Procedure to sue for damages in view of the provisions of tlic | 
pensation law. (McLain v. Llewellyn Iron Works, 56 Calif. Ap) 
204 Pac. 869.)' The court then stated that it could enforce in « 
ralty only a right that could be enforced in a court of justice; aid as 
compensation was administered by a board and not by a court. tor 
was no jurisdiction. 

The case therefore resolves itself into a denial of maritime reco. 
on the ground that the State has abrogated suits for damay 
employment cases, ousting them from the courts, while at the <1 
time it denies compensation status to a maritime injury. The 
gestion seems in order that the compensation law does not al) ii-'i 
suits for d es in all cases, but only in cases in which it itself «/\.1s 
a remedy.? question also arises as to the doctrine laid dow 
the Supreme Court in the case of Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia (1/1), 
257 U. S. 233, 42 Sup. Ct. 89. This was a California case, in whi! « 
stevedore was instantly killed while at work in the hold of a ve-s:! 
in San Francisco Bay. The United States District Court for ‘lc 
Northern District of California allowed recovery under the “dexi) 
act’”’ of the State, accepting jurisdiction, and also denying the ¢!\.' 
of the limitation of one year from the date of the accident. | liv 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment on the ground that the limi\:- 
tion barred action, but upheld the right to proceed in personaii '' 
admiralty for the damages sustained, as provided by the laws of ‘| 
State, saying that “the district court rightly assumed jurisdiction 





1There, howe there was a to recover under the terms of the act. 
? The first the exclusive operation of the act is that “at the time of the 0" 
both the empicyer the employee are subject te the compensation provisions of this act.’’ 
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the proceedings, but erred in holding the right of action was not barred 
nder the statute of limitations.” — 

The judge for the southern district does not refer to this case from 
ihe northern district of the same State, though it appears to be 
exactly im point. He admits jurisdiction except for the provision of 
‘he compensation act, but by his construction of the laws seems to 
lave the widow without redress from any source. 

In this connection may be noted a decision by the Supreme Court 
of Washington (State v. W. C. Dawson & Co., 212 Pac. 1059), which 
afirms the maritime rights of a stevedore employed on board ship, 
aying that he “does not have a common-law right of action which 
may be withdrawn, and he be permitted or required to take under 
, compensation act.’”’ The Supreme Court of California quotes this 
case with approval in James Rolph Co. v. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, 220 Pac. 669, thus taking away the support claimed from 
that court in the Bloom case. Both these State courts distinguish 
the cases in hand from that of State Industrial Commission of New 
York v. Nordenholt Corp., 259 U. S. 263, 42 Sup. Ct. 473, in which 
a stevedore working on a dock was held pro erly included under the 
compensation law of New York, and this although the employer is 
aso the employer of the stevedore on the vessel who is under a 
maritime rule, the “uniformity and consistency” of which must not 
be disturbed. 

In the California case last cited the amendment of 1922 to the 
Judicial Code was said to be subject to the same objections as that of 
1917, and similarly unconstitutional. This case has been appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States by the industrial commission, 
together with other maritime cases. 

A similar decision as to the constitutionality of the amendment to 
the Judicial Code was arrived at by Judge Lowell of the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachusetts, but without like disas- 
trousresultstotheclaimant. (The Mercedesde Larrinaga, 293 Fed. 251.) 
Here a longshoreman was employed by a stevedore company, and was 
injured while at work on a vessel. For this injury the employee pro- 
ceeded in admiralty against the vessel. No facts in the case are given, 
but from the discussion of the principles involved it would appear 
that the injury was due to the posites of the owners rather than that 
of the stevedore company, his direct employer. The owner offered 
as a defense that the stevedore company was insured under the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act of Massachusetts, bring- 
ing the injured man under the terms of that act and correspondingly 
removing him from the jurisdiction of an admiralty court under the 
terms of the amendment of 1922 to the Judicial Code. 

Judge Lowell discussed at considerable length various decisions by 
the Supreme Court and other courts as to maritime jurisdiction, 
including the Knickerbocker case, in which the amendment of 1917 to 
the Judicial Code had been declared void. An historical review of 
the power of Congress over interstate commerce led to a conclusion in 
favor of the uniformity rule laid down by the Supreme Court and 
“that Congress has exceeded its power by trying to give to the State 
part of its admiralty jurisdiction.” 

Unlike the situation in California, in Massachusetts the employee 
might cheose his remedy. This he had done in the present case, 
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electing a libel in admiralty rather than a claim under compensation 
“As the case at bar is one where compensation is provided for ¢), 
injuries of the longshoreman, the district court would not hay, 
jurisdiction over the action against the vessel given by the maritin, 
aw,” if the provision of the amendment were valid, since it dente 
such jurisdiction in cases provided for by the workmen’s compens:tioy, 
law of any State. Regarding this attempted restriction on jurisdic. 
tion as invalid, the proceeding in admiralty must be regarded 
proper. 
Repair Workers. 


CARPENTERS and similar workmen engaged in the repai 
vessels in port or in dry docks are within the terms of the amend. 
ment to the Judicial Code, being maritime workers “other th. 
master or members of the crew of a vessel.”” The Court of Appeuls o| 
New York had before it a case which involved injury to a worke; 
employed as a “burner,” his duty being to burn bolts and in 
lates of a vessel undergoing repairs in his employer’s dry 
ile so employed he was injured by reason, as the jury found, of 
company’s negligence and a judgment was given in his favor i 
prupeenns in admiralty. (Danielsen v. Morse Dry Doc! 
epair Co., 139 N. E. 567.) The case was brought from the |. 
courts to the court of appeals on the contention that the nature of | 
employment and the hee of the accident were such that the wor\- 
men’s compensation law of the State was applicable, and being applic- 
able, was exclusive. The court held that the contract, being fv: 
repair of a ship, as distinguished from one for its construction, \ 
maritime. Furthermore, the locus, being in a dry dock afloat | 
navigable waters, met the test of locality. Both these elements 
establish the nature of the proceeding, and a compulsory workmen + 
compensation statute, such as that of New York, “will not disp! 
the rights and remedies established by the law of the sea. * 
The supremacy of that law, overriding the local statute,” was there/ore 
relied upon, and the court upheld that position. 

In this case, as in that of the Kongosan Maru, the injury occurre: 
in the interim between the two acts of Congress undertaking amend- 
ment te the Judicial Code. The court of appeals did not act unt 
after the passage of the law, but declined to consider whethe: 
new attempt had obviated the difficulties found by the Supreme ( 
in the Knickerbocker case. 

On the same day with the above the same court passed upon « 
case of fatal injury to a workman engaged in the repair of a vessel in 
the dry dock of the same employer. (Warren v. Morse Dry Dock & 
Repair Co., 139 N. E. 569.) The defendant undertook to distinguis! 
between death cases and others. The court recognized the lack of ° 
remedy in fatal cases under the genera! maritime law, right to recover) 
being dependent in such cases on the statute of the State supple- 
menting the maritime law in respect of torts upon the local waters. 
Continuing, the court declared that the maritime law permits 'ts 
rules to be supplemented to a limited extent by local statutes, bu! 
that the workmen’s compensation act “does not lend itself to enforce- 
ment in the maritime courts. It does not lend itself to enforcencn' 
in the common-law courts according to common-law remedies. [or 
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these reasons it is inoperative to supplement or modify the maritime 
law.’ However, the New York court refused to take the position 
adopted in the Bloom case above, saying that the legislature, in 
passing @ compensation act did not intend “to abolish every remedy, 
but to substitute one remedy for another. * * * ‘To the extent 
that the substitution of a new remedy is ineffective, the old one 
cyrvives.” This construction was said to conform to the court’s 
understanding of the doctrines laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the judgment in favor of the plaintiff in the 
court below was affirmed. 

A third case recently reported, that may be noted in this connec- 
tion, was one decided by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Second Circuit, considering a case that came up from the District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York. (O’Brien v. Luckenbach 
S. S. Co., 293 Fed. 170.) This involved the death of a workman 
engaged in installing new bulkheads in a vessel preparatory to taking 
on a cargo of grain. ‘The widow sued in admiralty, joining both the 
steamship company and the decedent’s immediate employer, the 
Union Transport Co., as defendants. The two companies put in 
separate answers, both denying negligence and asserting that the 
assumption of risks was a complete defense, joined with the alleged 
fault and negligence of the deceased. The district court had found 
for the defendants and denied any redress. The widow, administra- 
trix of the estate, thereupon appealed, securing a reversal as against 
the transport company, the steamship company being found not 
responsible. 

The injury had resulted from the negligent placing of timbers 
over the hatches through which material had to be passed into 
the hold below, and the defective condition of the hatch cover, 
which gave way when O’Brien stepped on it, letting him fall to 
the bottom of the hold, with immediately fatal results. Reference 
was made by the court to the dependence upon State law for re- 
covery for death*from wrongful act, though Congress by an act of 
March 30, 1920, gave a right of action in such cases occurring on 
the high seas beyond one maritime league from shore. The de- 
fendants contended that the State statute giving a right of action 
in death cases was not in force at the time because the liabilit 
of the employer was to be determined exclusively by the New York 
workmen’s compensation act. The act in terms includes construc- 
tion and repair of vessels, covering the employment of the deceased, 
and if effective to repeal the act covering death it must be conceded 
that the maritime law would give no relief. However, the court of 
appeals adopted the construction of the New York courts in the 
Danielsen and Warren cases as to the operative effect of the work- 
men’s compensation act on the situation. This action made the com- 
pensation act inoperative in the present case, and left the question 
open as to the status of the claim under the New York act covering 
death. For nonfatal injuries, the maritime law would give relief, 
with but a modification of the award due to contributory negligence, 
while in fatal cases the only relief possible would be in accord with 
the State law, which permitted no recovery if there was any degree of 
contributory negligence. Accepting the State law as giving a status 
to the case, it was found that no contributory negligence had been 
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proved, and that the employee could not be regarded as hay iyo 
assumed risks not normally incident to his employment. Reason. |)|: 
safety could be presumed by him to have been provided by the ¢)). 
ea and the failure to make such provision was negligence en tai) |), 
iability. Therefore, besides dismissing the case against the steam. \) 
company, damages were assessed against the transport company .) 
the basis of the earnings and expectancy of the deceased, an aw. )| 
of $16,500 with legal interest from the date of his death, toget|\., 
with costs, being adjudged a proper award. 

This case was based on an injury occurring during the interim }|)- 
tween the two amendments already frequently referred to, so ()),\ 
no Federal statute could be offered in support of the trial cour(’s 
dismissal of the case; but it did fairly present the question of (|. 
effect of a compulsory compensation law, exclusive in terms wh\ore 
applicable, in view of the rather numerous recent decisions by (|e 
Supreme Court in this field. Reference has already been made (y 
the fact that the first attempt to give stevedores, longshoremen, «:)\\/ 
like localized maritime workers compensation status was ineffec (iyo 
by reason of the adverse ruling of the Supreme Court. This deci.) 
tegether with the dissenting opinion in which four justices uni\ 
was reviewed in the Montruiy Lasor Review for June, 1920 ()) 
171-175). This strong dissent reflects the complexity of the situativy 
The Supreme Court considered the status of the stevedore at s ine 
length in Atlantic Transport v. Imbrovek (1914), 234 U.S. 52, 34 


Sup. Ct. 733, saying that the work of stowing the cargo is essenti:||y 


maritime in its nature, the men who do this work being “‘as cle 
identified with maritime affairs as are the mariners.” Here a min 
injured on board ship was allowed to recover against the empl|oy inv 


- 


stevedore company, the ship being relieved of liability as not |) 
the employer, but since stevedoring is maritime, the recovery for || 
negligent injury was in admiralty. But if the employee Thing his 
part of the same loading or unloading contract is on the dock or 
wharf, ‘‘no general maritime rule prescribes the-liability, and ‘lc 
local law has always applied.’’ (Industrial Commission v. Norden- 
holt Corp. (1922), 259 tr S. 263,42 Sup. Ct.473.) Despite this broad 
statement, it must be recorded that the very opinion in which it was 
made was in reversal of a judgment of the New York courts by whic! 
the contrary was held. e presumption is, of course, that a dov- 
trine laid down by the Supreme Court will be followed, and partic ii- 
larly by the Federal courts of lower rank, even though some of ‘\c 
princi Jes laid down ‘‘have been severely criticised by members 0! 
the admiralty bar” (The Mercedes de Larrinaga, supra); in fact, ‘lic 
Bloom case, the Nordenholt case, and the O’ Brien case as well, indic:‘« 
the uncertainty of conformity with doctrines apparently establish, 
and again to the suggestion that well-considered and thorouy) 
legislation will be necessary before the matter is finally disposed «!.’ 





'The subject of recovery for injuries to maritime workers has been discussed in earlier issues of (!\° 


MonTaLy Lanor Review as follows: February, 1919, pp. 253-256; November, 1919, pp. 308-310; June, |, 
171-175; October 192-195; February ios . 131-133; March, 1922, " Ti 153; July, 1922, pp 
Pe-Ast; August, 1922, pp’ 146-179; July, 1923, 206. ” r 
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Enforcement of Findings of Railroad Labor Board. 


HE District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
T of Pennsylvania recently had before it a case involving the 
enforceability of the determinations of the Railroad Labor 
Board. The action was brought by representatives of certain classes 
of employees under the term ‘“‘ Pennsylvania System Board of 
Adjustment of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees,’’ the defendant 
being the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The opinion of Judge Dickinson (available in typewritten form) 
discusses the facts in the case and the principles involved, recognizing 
the cause as “‘of the greatest importance because it has part in the 
relation of employer and employees, and questions are raised, the 
answers to which may carry the greatest consequences because they 
affect not merely the relations of large and important classes, but 
also because everyone has an interest in those relations being har- 
monious.” The facts, merely as such, were not in dispute, but there 
was a controversy “‘over the inference to be drawn from those facts, 
or, in other words, over the ultimate fact findings.” 

The plaintiffs, representing the employees, ~ cola’ a conspiracy, 
raising the question of whether the company had attempted an 
unlawful thing or used unlawful means in the attainment of lawful 
ends. “The cause had its beginning as litigation in proceedings 
before the Labor Board. That tribunal gave the plaintiff all which 
it was within its power to give.’’ However, the court recognized 
that the Labor Board had no power itself to enforce its findings, as has 
been “authoritatively ruled.”” The question is therefore suggested 
as to Whether the plaintiffs are seeking the aid of the court to enforce 
the board’s findings. This plaintiffs’ counsel disclaims, but sets up 
the proposition that Congress has provided the machinery for the 
settlement of labor disputes in interstate commerce by the Labor 
Board, and that the defendant company has conspired to thwart 
this declared purpose of Congress. In other words, Congress, by a 
series of enactments, “has declared a policy of the law, the carrying 
out of which the defendants have conspired together to obstruct, 
and the code pronounces any conspiracy to obstruct a policy of the 
law to be unlawful.” 

Judge Dickinson then discussed the nature of the Labor Board as 
a tribunal. ‘‘It exercises in a measure judicial functions, and yet the 
questions with which it concerns itself are not justiciable as the 
courts define such questions.’’ It may consider demands of right 
and justice in a popular sense which are yet far beyond legal rights 
enforceable. by the courts. While the efforts are made to keep the 
two phases of right in consonance, they are not always successful. 
Courts can grant no more than the legal rights, while the Labor 
Board may take into ‘consideration everything, whether of a legal, 
ethical, economic, social, civic, humanitarian, or altruistic value. 
In other words it does not give to the parties before it merely that 
to which they have a legal right, nor require of them only what they 
are iegally bound to do, but it calls upon each to yield to the other 
all which, with everything taken into consideration, ought to be 
yielded regardless of the strict legal rights of either.” ile the 
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duty of doing all that could reasonably be asked to end a dispute x 
generally recognized, there may be honest differences in Opinion: 
and because such differences will arise between employers and ey, 
ployees, Congress has undertaken, because of the interest of the pul)|j, 
to give to the Labor Board a power of adjustment on such bases ,. 
the board deems fair and reasonable. While such action far try. 
scends the power of the court, the board has far less power thai th, 
court in regard to the execution of its findings. “If the partie 
refuse acquiescence, all that the board can then do is to give publicity 
to its ruling, leaving the parties to their willingness to adjust {j, 
sm under the guidance and perhaps the stress of public opinioy. 
influenced, or it may be aroused, by the opinion of the board.’ 

The railroad sets forth its position as desiring harmony and seeking 
the cooperation of its employees in securing a proper readjust men; 
of wages and working rules, an election having been provided {vr |): 
which representatives of the employees might participate 
consideration of these matters. It claims that there was no disput, 
and therefore no matter to come before the board. The plainti! 
claim a wage dispute, which should be adjusted by the board 
contend that the asserted settlement was such only in form, as 
employees were not actually represented, and the election provided 
for by the company ‘was a mere pretense to hide the real purpos: 
which was to avoid arbitration by the Labor Board. 

Previous decisions have determined that the board can rule 
the existence of the jurisdictional facts upon which its right to 
rests, and that when it has thus decided, no court can revicy 
findings made within the powers conferred by Congress. How: 
“Congress did not exact dielioni to the rulings but left all parties 
in the full enjoyment of all their legal rights, including the right \ 
accept or reject.” Inasmuch as the rejection is the basis o! 
charge of conspiracy, ‘it follows that there was no conspiracy io (0 
an unlawful thing.” The plaintiffs’ only legal right is one to ar 
expression of the opinion of the Labor Board, which right © ha 
already been given them by the award of the Labor Board, and 1 
court can grant them more than their legal rights.” The cour 
was unable to recognize the element of unlawfulness, otherwise than 
in a negative form, in the course of conduct of the defendant; bu' 
““we do recognize that there is the broader question of whether 
gardless of its legal rights or obligations) the defendant compai\ 
was right or wrong. ‘lhe Labor Board has passed upon this and, | 
the analogue is helpful, there has been an appeal taken to another 
tribunal, the court of public opinion. All which concerns us is tha’ 
an appeal to this court is not the legal right of either party.”’ 

The case was therefore dismissed. : 





Collective Agreements as to Production as Restraint of Trade. 


HE generally accepted doctrine of personal liberty to engag 
T in industrial or other pursuits not held harmful by law becomes 
a subject of qualification in the face of shifting circumstances. 

The necessities arising from war-time conditions were reflected! 1 
countless interferences with private enterprises, as well as those © 
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a y pubs and quasi-public nature. Direct consequences of such 
culation are to be found in the field of interstate commerce, where 
Wi -ar-time legislation and war-time practices have left an impress that 
promises to be permanent. An illustration in this connection is the 
provision found in the transportation act of 1920, amending section 
| of the interstate commerce act by giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to grant or withhold a certificate of public con- 
venience wad necessity in connection with the extension of railroad 
ines, the construc tion of new lines, or the ac quisition or ae 
of any line of railroad or extension thereof. (41 Stat. L., pp. 477, 

The same authority extends to the abandonment of bes or any 
art fe of a line or of the operation thereof. During the year ending 
June 30, 1923, 116 applications for certificates of publi c convenience 
and necessity were filed, of which 50 were for the construction or 
extension of railway fines, 36 for authority to abandon mileage, 
and 28 for authority to operate or to acquire and operate existing 
lines. There were 66 certificates aniad during the year, some 
rt relating to prior applic ations, while 5 were denied and 16 withdrawn. 
The se det ails are given n simply to show thie workings of this act, 
the disposition of pr oper ty in prive ate ovnerelip, 

Somewhat similar to the above is the power of regulation exerted 
by the Comptroller of the Currency with regard to the organization 
of national banks. No such bank may be organized and launched in 
business without a certificate approved by him, or, in certain cases, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The law does not prescribe the 
exact conditions under which these certificates are to be issued, the 
oe retion of the officials concerned being exercised on the basis of 
the facts that come to their knowledge as to local conditions, the 
din rectbrate the condition of the association for the transaction of 
business, etc. 

The basis of the supervision of railroads and of banks is easily seen 
in the nature of the service and responsibilities involved. Where 
purely social and economic causes operate to influence the parties 
interested in industrial ac tivitiew not affected with a public interest, 
as the above may be said to be, the question of the freedom of action 
assumes a different aspect. This question arose in a case which was 
recently before the Supreme Court of the United States, involving 
the right of employers and workmen, through their respective organi- 
zations; to determine the extent and mode of « operations in a manu- 
facturing industry of primary importance as a whole, but in the 
br anch affected : apparently not an essential. The case is that of the 
National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, National Win- 
et Glass Workers, et al. v. The United States of Ribideibies 44 Sup. 

. 148. The title in this case discloses the unusual circumstance of 
an 1 diibdiiae Hon of manufacturers and a labor union being joined as 
parties in a common effort to reverse a decision of a lower court t 
which they were both opposed. The decision from which the aieal 
was taken was given by District Judge Westenhaver in the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of Ohio, Eastern 
Division. This decision was rendered February 2, 1923, and appears 
in volume 287 of the Federal Reporter (pp. 228-239). A brief account 
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was given of this decision in the MontuLy Laspor Review fo: 
1923 (pp. 146-148). 

The circumstances of the parties, defendants in the court by. \,y 
were an aftermath of war-time regulations, which enforced limit: 
upon the manufacture of glass as not being an essential war- jj. 
industry, restrictions being imposed for the conservation of fue) 4.4 
labor. The restrictive order was issued in the latter part of (7 
limiting the production of hand-blown window glass during 19/8 {, 
one-half the product of the preceding year. There was an associ: {joy 
of Sp EE pe manufacturers to which practically all makers 4), 
producers of hand-blown window glass oo neg Their factorie 
were located in several States, including Pennsylvania, Wes: \ 7. 

inia, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 41 
uisiana, the location depending largely on the availabilii\ ¢/ 
fuel, either coal or gas. There was also an association of win«.\ 
glass workers comprising all the skilled workmen in the hand-})\\\\y 
window-glass industry. ‘It is undisputed that there are no s\\\« 
workmen other than members of this organization, and that no m 
facturer who can not obtain a wage scale from this associatio 
operate his factory or produce hand-blown window glass.” 

With a limitation on output prescribed by the Government . 
it was necessary to compute a quota of production for each sl, 

t. Factories which at the time were idle on account of la 
uel or other causes refrained from operation until the running 
tories had produced their respective quotas. They were then a!)!. iy 
open up and offer employment to the glass blowers who had 
engaged in the active plants. The workers at least took the posi: ivi 
that this two-period system of operation was “beneficial and ac 
tageous, and the industry has ever since been operated in this y 
under an agreement entered into by the two associations. In 
tember, 1922, the agreement was renewed, allowing a certain nun 
of manufacturers to open up in the fall and run for 16 weeks. ' 
was group A. The remainder, called group B, might open u) 0» 
the 29th of January, 1923, for 18 weeks, but no factory in grou) |; 
could work from September 25 to January 27, and no factory \ 
had operated during that period could continue after its expirai\' 
Any manufacturer who owned two places might operate one in grii) 
A and the other in group B; otherwise his production was enti::!\ 
restricted to the period for the group in = + his factory was placed 

A rather extensive discussion of the situation by the court bel 
led to the conclusion that the facts represented a case of interferciice 
with interstate commerce in violation of the Federal antitrust |:w, 
and an injunction was authorized, to become effective after a shirt 
adjustment period, setting aside the provisions of the agreemcil. 
However, when the case came to the Supreme Court, that body was 
unanimous in reversing the decree for an injunction, and leaving (|i 
parties to the collective agreement free to carry on the industry ac- 
cording to the regulations formulated by themselves and without 11- 
terference by the courts. It was. pointed out that the agreement (id 
not “concern sales or distributions; it is directed only to the way in 
which union labor, the only labor obtainable it is true, shall be ci- 
ployed in production.” Conceding that such an agreement might | 
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giihin the antitrust act, the question of legality turned on the consid- 
eration of particular facts. 

[t was developed in the case at its first hearing that the hand-blown 
glass industry is in competition with the manufacture of glass by ma- 
chine process, and that “the hand-blown glass industry is not capable 
normally of meeting this competition.” There were 65 plants in ex- 
stence at the time of the September, 1922, proposals, of which but 56 
expressed an intention to operate during the ensuing year. The num- 
her of workmen necessary to man all the plants was said to be about 
9000, while the membership of the union was said to be less than 
1,000, with no prospect of increase through accession of new workers. 
As stated by Mr. Justice Holmes, who delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, *‘ The dominant fact in this case is that in the last 
quarter of a century machines have been brought into use that dis- 
pense with the employment of the highly trained blowers and the 
trained gatherers needed for the handmade glass and in that and other 
ways have enabled the factories using machines to produce window 
glass at hadf the cost of the handmade.” ‘The price ibe the two prod- 
ucts is the same, the resvit being that the machine manufacturers 
ix the price, and as they make by far the larger part of the glass, it 
follows that the hand-blown glass industry exists apparently on suf- 
france only. The effect of this agreement, therefore, on the price of 
glass would be nil, since the manufacturers in the hand-blown glass 
industry “‘obviously are not able to do more than struggle to survive 
a little longer before they disappear, as human effort elways disap- 
pears when it is not needed to direct the force that can be got more 
cheaply from water or coal.”’ 

The Supreme Court regarded the alleged dying condition of the 
industry not to be due to the union, as claimed by the Government 
in its prosecution, but to “the inevitable coming to pass.’ There 
were not Men enough to permit contmuous operations, while to work 
with factories undermanned would involve wasteful use of fuel and 
overhead expenses. Under this agreement factories would run at 
normal capacity, and the men would be secure in their employment 
during the whole of the two seasons by shifting from the one group 
to the other as the seasons of operation alternate. The court, there- 
fore, found no combination in unreasonable restraint of trade in the 
arrangements entered into by the two organizations to meet the short 
supply of men. 

Apart from the legal aspects of the case, it is obvious that the 
manufacturers of hand-blown glass are unnecessarily numerous, and 
the number of establishments maintained is far in excess of the re- 
quirements of the industry. Although overhead expenses are reduced 
when operations cease, the invested capital is none the less idle and 
unremunerative. By their absolute control over the situation, the 
machine blowers can obviously, at will, reduce prices to the consumer 
to such a degree that the more expensive hasedsoarn glass industry 
must cease altogether. However, the fact that the agreement above 
passed upon has not been influential in making or maintaining high 
prices is easily deducible from an examination of the prices quoted 
on the grade of glass most commonly used for the past few years. 
Taking the price in 1913, $2.221 per 50 square feet, as 100, it appears 
from the average wholesale prices of commodities published by the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics that in 1917, when the order for resty;, 
tion was issued, the price had advanced to $3.325 per 50 square foo 
or a relative price, as compared with 1913, of 149.7. In 1918) prico. 
advanced to $5.689, or a relative of 256.2, reaching a maximum j 
1920 of $6.555, or a relative of 295.2. This maximum was retaine 
for a few months in 1921, but in January, 1922, the price had f,\jo, 
to $4.275 and in February to $3.420, which figure prevailed throyo 
most of the year, a relative of 154. Some increases appeared late 
in the year, bringing the prices up to $3.612, or a relative of 1627 

A comparison may be made between this industry, in which {hp 
court below discovered the effects of an admittedly complete orgy). 
zation, so far as hand blowing is concerned, and an industry in 
same general class which is only partially organized. Window =| 
and brick are both essential for building operations, but the many. 
facture of the latter is widely distributed, and there is not the exten; 
of organization that appears in the case above. Prices of commo 
brick for building averaged in 1913, $6.20 per thousand, and in |917 
$8.17, or a relative of 131.8, as compared with 1913. In 1918 pri 
had advanced to $10.90, or a relative of 175.8. The highest point 
reached in 1920, was an average based on 82 yards reporting, th 
price being $18.946 per thousand, or a relative price of 278.9. Thi 
shows a somewhat lower ratio than for glass, and does not reap): 
in 1921 or 1922. However, the relative price in 1921 ranged from 
271.9 to 203.8, and during 1922 from 204.6 to 199:1, showing 
stronger inclination to maintain advanced prices than was evidenve 
in the glass industry. 





Priority, in Bankruptcy, of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Pre- 
miums. 


NUMBER of State legislatures, in enacting workmen’s con- 
A ensation laws, included a provision that unpaid awards oi 
judgments and unpaid imsurance premiums should be given 
preference over other debts, in case of Lendarepesy the same a 
claims for labor as established by either State or Federal legis!ation 
Such a provision is found in the compensation law of Wisconsin, ani 
two cases were before the United States district court involving ® 
construction of this provision and of the Federal bankruptcy « 
This act gives priority to wages due to workmen, etc., next aftcr tle 
cost of preserving the estate, filing fees, and costs of administration. 
Following wages in rank are “debts owing any person who by tii 
laws of the States or the United States is entitled to priority.” 
There was no dispute as to the facts, the question turning solely 0 
the construction of the law. Two cases were joined, involving the 
Inglis Manufacturing Co. and the Michie Construction Co. (292 [ei 
907). The question was submitted to a referee, who held that the 
claims for insurance premiums could be given no preferential statts 
whatever, but should fall in the general classification of contract debts. 
The insurance companies asked for a review of this ruling, and it wis 
reversed by the court on this hearing. The court found that the 
phrasing of the Federal law as to wages was specific, and could meu! 
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" Testriof™ only what was contemplated by Congress in enacting the law; so that 
are feo ME “the Legislature of Wisconsin could not by the act above mentioned 

» PVice/ introduce into category 4—dealing with labor claims—a claim not 
mum | inf essentially within the’ definition of the terms used by Congress.” 
retained However, the contention that because this was true the Ww hole effort 
l fallenfi to secure preference fails was rejected by the court, since there was a 
‘roughM™ clear purpose on the part of the legislature to sive priority to com- 
red lat pensation awards and insurance premiums. This would bring such 
f 1627 debts within the fifth category indicated by the Federal bankruptey 
uch the oct, and ahead of general contract obligations. 
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New Emigrant Agent Act of Alabama. 
W vit: various opinions have been expressed as to the desira- 


> Many. 
> OXtent 
O amon 
bility from economic and other standpoints of the migration 
of negro labor from the South, there 1s little room for doubt 
point, as to the point of view of the Alabama Legislature as indicated by 
| an act approved August 25, 1923, regulating “the business of labor 
and emigrant agents within the State of Alabama.” In common 
with a number of other Southern States, Alabama has for a number 

of years levied a high license tax on the business of recruiting labor 
for employment outside the State. The business has usually been 
subjected to none of the requirements of employment agencies with 
the single exception of the provision for a tax on the a of 
condueting the agency, such sums being charged as $100, $500, or 
even $1,000 for each county in which the business is carried on. Itis 
well known that despite these restrictions on the business, negro 
labor has in large amounts moved out of the Southern States, either 
because of the activities of local agents or by reason of other in- 
fluences and sources of information. 

The Alabama statute (No. 181) prescribes the payment of a State 
and county license tax of $5,000 for each county in which an emigrant 
agent engages in business or undertakes to do business or operate; 
the same amount must be paid for each county through which laborers 
are transported or pass, by whatever means of transportation, “ pro- 
vided such agent or his representative or person placed in charge of 
such laborers by him shall travel on the same train or conveyance 
on which any laborer recruited or engaged by such agent is trans- 
ported.” The State receives three-fifths and the county two-fifths 
of the license fee. The act applies to every person engaging in the 
business of hiring or soliciting laborers to go outside ‘the State for 
employment or arranging for or providing for their transportation, 
or soliciting by word of mouth or adver tising by publication, circulars, 
cards, posters, or otherwise, however distributed; also to any inter- 
mediary or messenger for another in proc uring or delivering tickets, 
passes, or any other transporation ; des sending advertising matter, 
posting letters of solicitation, distributing circulars, and the like. 
Assistants, subagents, partners, associates, and employe es “shall be 
subject to the license hereby levied and liable for the payment thereof 
whether such license shall be paid by his or their employer, principal 
partner, associate or not; and he or they shall be subject to the 
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provisions of the act in any event.’’ Licenses may not. be issio) +; 
corporations, associations, or other than individual persons, ¢\.,; 
in cases of a corporation or partnership engaged in the public. ((,, 
of a newspaper or the transmission of telegrams or messages for |,j;.. 

A bond of $5,000 must be executed conditioned on the pay); 
of damages sustained by reason of false representations or advey' so. 
ments as to the nature of work, wages, duration, ete. The bond i 
also available to any employer damaged “‘ by reason of his servi)t ¢ 
employee having been enticed away or caused to leave the em) |) 
ment by said agent, his representative, or employee or by rea: 
his advertising matter, circulars, letters, and the like.’”” Applicant. f,, 
license must submit the recommendation of 20 householders and / ro: 
holders, who state their personal acquaintanceship with the applic ni 
and certify to his character and residence. The applicant must ~ ,; 
that he has never been guilty or convicted of violating the erii in, 
laws of the State, and has never solicited laborers to go outside {\\o 
State without first having paid the license tax. He must name |) 
associates in the business, and give the name of the employe | 
whom labor is to be supplied, the name of the place of employ 
the class of work, scale of wages, living accommodations, co 
board and lodging, provisions as to transportation and of retu 
case of dissatisfaction or discharge within three months after se: 
have begun; also of the amount of the agent’s fee. This statem: 
to be sworn to and any false statement knowingly made is punis)- 
able asfor perjury. A detailed affidavit must also be made, pledeiw 
observance of the provisions of this law, agreeing not to enter ji 
partnership with or employ any assistant unless such person |). 
procured a license, nor to accept gratuitous assistance; and that 1 
one will be solicited to leave employment and only those wil! je 
solicited and advertised for as are not at the time employed wi'\iin 
the State of Alabama. 

The judge of probate of the county may revoke the license i! 
agent has been convicted of crime, or on information under oat): | 
false statements have been made by him or that he has violate: 
oath or any provisions of the affidavit. Acting without a licen 
bond or otherwise violating the law is punishable by a fine of 1: 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not |:-- 
than four months or not more than one year. All inferior cours, 
or courts established in lieu of justice of the peace courts, haviny 
criminal jurisdiction are gree authority to enforce the fines «11 

malities herein provided for, pleas as to territorial jurisdiction \0\ 

ing permissible. The license inspector or other enforcing of!ice! 
shall receive 15 per cent of all fines and forfeitures imposed under | \\c 
act in cases instituted at his instance or on information furnished |)y 
him. 

The novelty of this drastic legislation naturally raises a question 
as to its constitutionality. Its wide departure from previous |e )-- 
lation makes it impossible to cite precedents, the nearest appro. 
being found in two cases in which the Supreme Court passed upoi : 
license law of Georgia and a law abolishing fees in the State of W2-!)- 
i In the former case (Williams v. a (1919), 179 U.S. 270, 
21 Sup. Ct. 128), the court held that a tax of $500 for each cou!) 
was not presumptively of prohibitive intent. The contention (|i! 
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he act was Class legislation without reasonable basis was also dis- 
lowed, the business of employment agencies for employment within 
he State not being developed to such an extent as to be regarded as 
business, so that the act under consideration could not be classed 
as discriminatory. 

However, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Alabama 
act of 1923 is prohibitive in its intent, and if the business under con- 
sideration is to be regarded as legitimate and useful, the decision as 
to constitutionality might be suggested by the finding of the Supreme 
(ourt in the Washington case above referred to. (Adams v. Tanner 
(1917), 244 U.S. 590, 37 Sup. Ct. 662.) In this case a law forbidding 
the collection of fees, for services in placement, from persons seeking 
employment was held unconstitutional by a majority of one. While 
the law was not prohibitive in form, its implications were so definite 
that it was construed as a prohibitive law; and on the ground that 
ithe business of an employment agency was useful and legitimate, 
the statute was declared void. 

jt is plain that the latter case is not on all fours with the provisions 
of the Alabama statute, while the fact that the decision was there 
arived at by a majority of but one adds to the uncertainty of a 
forecast. On the other hand, is the obviously restrietive burden of 
a license fee for transportation and individual licenses for employees, 
both features being essential to the prosecution of the business for 
which the license would be procured by the principal. In other words, 
there is the grant of a license, and then the addition of burdens 
practically destructive to its value. 
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Fifth International Labor Conference.’ 


HE fifth session of the International Labor Conference was hel; 
et in Geneva from October 22 to October 29, 1923, with repre. He” 
sentatives present from 42 of the 57 Governments whic! ay 
members of the international labor organization. There were 19) 
delegates and technical advisers in attendance at the sessions, of 
whom 74 were Government delegates, and 24 each representatives 
of employers’ and labor organizations. Mr. Adatci, Japanese Goy- 
ernment delegate on the governing body of the Internationa! 
Office, was elected president of the conference. 

By a decision of the governing body, the regular time of meeting 
of the conference was changed from October to June, beginning wit) 
the year 1924." Since this change shortened the interval between 
the 1923 and 1924 conferences, it was decided to limit the avenda 
of the fifth conference to a single item, and to submit only « 
director’s feport, leaving the general survey of the activity 
Tatetniaticnal Labor Office to be presented to the session o| 
1924, together with the other items already placed on the age: 
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Report of the Director. 


HE director’s report dealt mainly with the ratification of ¢ 
tions and the measures taken for their application in the \ I 
States. During 1923, 42 ratifications were secured and 103 new 
legislative measures were “adopted, introduced, or prepared \ . 
view to the application of conventions.” Altogether a total of 19 
ratifications love either been communicated to the secre‘ 
general of the League of Nations, or authorized by the dif 
Governments, 42 of which were secured since the previous sessi 
Dissatisfaction at the rate of progress of ratification was expresse 
by the workers’ delegates of several countries in the debate upon 
the director’s report. In his reply the director pointed out t! 
that the International Labor Office is unable to intervene in the n 
of ratification of conventions by the different Governments, 
ratification depends entirely upon the initiative of the countries 
themselves. Much of the delay complained of he considered to 
due to present world conditions in which each State is becoming 
increasingly concerned for its individual rights so that before satis 
factory progress can be made the political situation must be cleare:! 
up. In spite of this fact, however, he did not believe the situation 
ave ground for pessimism. In regard to the question of the 8-|our 
ay in particular, he stated that the phineipte “for most par' 





1 This article is based on the provisional record of the conference published daily by the Inter 
Labor Office, Geneva, during the session of the conference; Industrial and Labor Information, © 
and Nov. 2, 1923; the report of the director of the International Labor Office; and Internations 
Review, December, 1923, pp. 789-804. 
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respected, and is indeed unassailable. ”’ _Even in those countries 
ch as Italy, Spain, and Germany, in which great political changes 
have taken place, the principle of the 8-hour day continues to be 
recognized. 

Verification of Credentials. 


CCORDING to the treaty of Versailles each national delegation 
A to the conference shall consist of four persons—two representa- 
‘ives of the Government and one representative each, appointed by 
ihe Government, from the most representative employers’ and work- 
es’ organizations where such organizations exist. This division 
makes for balanced representation if the delegations are complete 
and is of importance since the principal decisions of the conference 
require a two-thirds majority. In the present conference 17 delega- 
tions consisted of Government representatives only. In two other 
eases, that of a workers’ delegate in Norway and an employers’ 
delegate in Bulgaria, the ‘most representative organization”’ failed 
to come to an agreement as to a delegate, thus depriving the other 
non-Government delegate from these countries of a vote, since, 
according to the treaty, the failure of any country to nominate one 
non-Government delegate results in the exclusion of the other from 
voting, although he may sit and speak in the conference. 

In each session of the conference the method of the appointment of 
non-Government representatives has led to contests over the seating 
of certam delegates. In general the credentials of delegates have 
been challenged on the ground that the organization consulted by the 
Government when making the appointment was not the ‘most rep- 
resentative.’’ In this conference the question was raised as to the 
representative character of the Spanish employers’ delegate and of 
the Indian, Japanese, and Italian workers’ delegates. While the ere- 
dentials of these four delegates were ultimately approved by the cre- 
dentials committee and accepted by the conference as a whole, the 
acceptance of the Indian, Japanese, and Italian delegates, particu- 
larly the last, was contested by the workers. 

Recent changes in Italy were responsible for protests against seating 
the Italian workers’ delegate, it being contended that the new Fascist 
unions from which the delegate was appointed are joint organizations 
of employers and workers and therefore not truly representative of 
labor. The problem raised by the protests against the admission of 
the Italian workers’ delegate, Paved ainy was of a different nature, as 
it was not a question whether the organization was the ‘most rep- 
resentative’? workers’ organization, but whether it was the workers’ 
organization in the sense of article 389 of the treaty of peace. A 
formal denial that the organizations consulted in the appointment 
of the workers’ delegate were joint organizations of employers and 
worsers Was made by the Italian Government and by the delegate 
himself. The majority of the committee, considering that it was 
umpossible to cast doubt upon the word of a Government, accepted 
this statement as essential evidence, and since there appeared to be 
ho question that the Fascist federation of unions had a much greater 
membership than that of other organizations, it was recommended 
that the Fascist delegate should be admitted. The final vote on the 
question showed 17 delegates against the validation of the credentials 
of the Italian workers’ delegate and 63 in favor of seating him. 
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In regard to the workers’ delegate from Japan also the dec <j), 
the committee was not unanimous. The protests received |)y {j, 
conference were based on the method of selection oy ae y the 
Japanese Government, which had taken a ballot of workers’ (rej); 


zations having at least a thousand members, as well as of unore)y\),. 
workers in undertakings employing at least a thousand ken 
The committee, while recommending by a vote of two to one ty 
validation of the credentials of the delegate, inserted a state 
their report expressing the hope that “‘as the trade-union mo» \inoy; 
develops in Japan it will be taken into account and that the 
organizations are truly representative agreement will be reac! | 
them.’’ 


Report on Factory Inspection. 


HE single item to which the agenda were reduced thro 
decision to shorten the fifth session of the conferenc: 
consideration of the general principles of factory inspection. A 
the subject was apparently a simple and noncontroversial 0 
preliminary examination of this question, carried out accordin: 
practice established by the International Labor Office, had 
that it was decidedly complex. The replies to the questi 
sent to the different Governments which were collected and analyz.) 
in a report issued before the opening of the session revealed a divers 
of view and of practice which, while not sufficient to prevent agreeien' 
upon general principles, led to the adoption of a recommen(|:'’ 
instead of the less aie convention. 

The subject was divided into four principal sections for cor 
tion, as (dows: (1) Sphere of inspection; (2) nature of the fu 
and powers of factory inspectors; (3) organization of factory iiispe 
tion; and (4) inspectors’ reports. The conference in taking 1p tie 
subject for consideration accepted the outline prepared by the o/c 
but divided the second section relating to the functions and pow 
of factory inspectors so as to give special consideration to the re!nii 
of inspection services to safety problems. The draft recommen :itinn 
drawn up by the International Labor Office was examined in (eta 
by five committees, composed of equal numbers from the three ero) 
mf delegates, and with some changes and amendments was su!) ((«\ 
to the conference for approval. 


Sphere of Inspection. 


‘THE scope of factory inspection as outlined im the draft recom- 
mendation agrees with the principle and practice in those State 
in which the principal functions of such a service are to secure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to the conditions 0! 
work and the protection of the workers while engaged in their work 
it is considered that factory inspectors may be intrusted with «addi 
tional duties varying according to the needs and customs of eacli 
articular State, provided such additional duties do not in any way 
interfere with the inspectors’ principal duties, that they are closely 
allied to the primary object of suring the protection of the helt! 
and safety of the workers, and that they shall not prejudice tie 
authority and impartiality of the inspectors. 
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Nature of Functions and Powers of Inspectors. 


THe recommendation relating to the general functions and powers 
of inspectors provides that inspectors should be empowered by 
law to enter any establishment to question the staff, without wit- 
nesses, and examine registers or other documents; to bring breaches 
of the laws directly before the competent judicial authorities; and to 
order carried out within a fixed time any installations or alterations 
in work places which are necessary for the enforcement of the laws 
concerning the hygiene and safety of the workers. It also provides 
that le al penalties or suitable disciplinary measures should be 
ae upon inspectors who disclose manufacturing secrets and 
working processes which come to their knowledge in the course of 
their duties. 

The only highly controversial points in the deliberations of the con- 
ference were involved in the provisions that inspectors should be 
empowered to bring breaches of the laws directly Lekota the compe- 
tent judicial authorities and to issue orders which should be obeyed 
as such. The divergence between the Anglo-Saxon legal system and 
the continental systems was brought out in these two provisions. 
Under most of the continental systems the burden of proof rests upon 
the defendant when the prosecutor is a public official, so that docu- 
ments addressed to the courts by the inspector are considered to 
establish the facts unless proof is given to the contrary, while under 
the British system the burden of proof rests upon the inspector, since 
a defendant is considered innocent until his guilt is established. The 
Anglo-Saxon system also provides for the complete separation of the 
adiministrative and judicial functions of government. 

The conference, after discussion of these points, provided in the 
recommendation that due regard in the enforcement of this provision 
should be had to the administrative and judicial systems of each 
country. 

Safety. 


SPECIAL consideration. was given to this subject under the general 
head of the functions oy powers of inspectors. The relation 
of inspection service to safety problems was held to cover not only 
accident prevention but the maintenance of health and prevention 
of fatigue. It was recommended that there should be compulsory 
reporting of accidents, and that it should be one of the essential 
duties ‘a inspectors to investigate accidents, particularly those of 
a serious or recurring character. It was also recommended that in- 
spectors should advise employers as to the best standards of health 
and safety and should promote safety activities generally through 
the cooperation of employers, managing staff, and workers. This 
provision was inspired by the marked success of the “safety-first 
movement’’ of the United States and Great Britain in which co- 
operation of all concerned has been a vrominent feature. 


Organization of Inspection. 


THE recommendation provides that inspection services should 
be so arranged that as much as possible of the inspectors’ time 
may be devoted to the actual visiting of establishments, and in coun- 
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tries where the inspection service is divided into districts the jp. 
spectors should be under the general supervision of one or mor 
supervising inspectors of high qualifications and experience, wil, 
the inspectorate in general should be under the direct and exclusiy, 
control of a central State authority. In view of the difficult scien: fi. 
and technical problems connected with processes involving the sp 
of dangerous materials, the removal of dust and gases, and the isp 
of electricity, etc., it is considered essential that experts having 
competent medical, engineering, electrical, or other scientific training 
should be employed by the State. 

It is also-recommended that women should be included in the 
inspection service and that in general they should have the same 
oe and duties and exercise the same authority as the mey 
volding these positions. 

A high standard uf technical training and experience and a oo 
general education ere considered essential qualifications of inspectors 
Members of the conference considered that this provision would 
prevent the employment of men and women with industrial experience 
which might qualify them to act as inspectors but who could not mee: 
the other requirements. An amendment designed to admit the 
employment of such persons was rejected by the conference, however. 
on the statement of the chairman of the committee that experiment: 
in Great Britain over a period of 30 years had not shown such persons 
to be satisfactory either to the authorities or to the assistant inspectors 
themselves. ' 

Under the subject of methods of inspection, rules are laid down for 
periodical inspections. The right of workers or their representatives 
to complain of abuses and the necessity for treating such complaints 
in a confidential manner are emphasized, as is also the desirability «| 
cooperation between employers and workers and their respective 
organizations with the imspectorate in order to promote a high 
standard in regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety 
of the workers. 


Inspectors’ Reports. 
N IMPORTANT feature of the recommendation was the effort 


to arrive at some system of standardization of inspectors 
reports. It was agreed that regular reports should be submitted |) 
inspectors to their central authority, that annual reports for the 
calendar year should be issued summarizing the inspectors’ report: 
and that this report should contain a list. of the laws and regulations 
relating to conditions of work established during the year. ‘I)is 
annual report should also give statistical tables showing the num)! 
and organization of the staff of the inspectorate; the number of est ::!)- 
lishments included, classified by industries, dnd showing the num)vr 
of workers employed, by sex; the number of inspections for eac!i 
class of establishments and the number of workers in these estal!:<!)- 
ments; the number of establishments inspected more than ove 
during the year; the number, nature, and cause of accidents xd 
omtintional. diseases reported and the number and nature of breac!i:: 
of the laws and regulations reported to the competent authorities «nd 
number and nature of the convictions. 
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The drafting committee assembled and coordinated the reports of 
the five committees and submitted them to the conference in the 
form of a recommendation. According to the treaty such a recom- 
mendation must be agreed upon by a two-thirds majority, and the 
record vote showed 105 delegates voting for the recommendations 
and none against. 


Other Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


Four other resolutions relating to different phases of the general 

subjegt of factory inspection were passed by the conference. A 
resolution Was unanimously adopted authorizing the International 
Labor Office to publish annually a general report based upon the 
annual national reports. It was also resolved that in view of the 
importance of safety work the International Labor Office should be 
instructed to proceed to a survey of measures already in force in 
certain countries which through the reduction of insurance premiums 
for accident compensation, and similar means, tend to encourage im- 
provement of health conditions and the reduction of the number of 
accidents. 

In view of the large number of accidents on railways it was recom- 
mended that the International Labor Office should investigate the 
need for an international agreement upon the use of automatic 
couplings adaptable to all railway rolling stock. A fourth resolution 
requests the governing body to consider the possibility of placing on 
the agenda of the forthcoming session of the conference the institution 
of a special inspection system for the mercantile marine distinct from 
ihe industrial inspection system. 


—————_ <9 -o-e- ga 


Annual Report of the Department of Labor of Canada, 1922-23. 


in Canada in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, compared 

with those in the preceding year according to the latest annual 
report of the Dominion Labor Department. The general increase in 
industrial activity practically put an end to “‘abnormal unemploy- 
ment’’ and Federal aid was considered requisite for unemployed and 
distressed ex-service men only in a few localities. Prices which had 
been somewhat slowly decreasing from July, 1920, continued to 
decline until June, 1922, then rose slightly and at the end of the year 
were a little above what they were at the beginning of the year. 
According to the department's index the price level in March, 1923, 
was 55 per cent above that of 1913. Wages showed a somewhat 
similar trend and at the close of the fiscal year 1922-23 seemed 
about “to stiffen.” 

In the year covered by the report the administration of the Gov- 
ernment annuities act was put under the department of labor, the 
officials of which made special efforts to extend the operation of that 
legishation. The receipts of the fiscal year for the purchase of annui- 
Hes aggregated $1,028,353.07—a considerable advance over any 
preceding year. 


' | ‘HERE was a substantial improvement in industrial conditions 
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The strike statistics in the report are for the calendar yea 
the actual number of disputes for that period being 85 again 
for 1921. The number of workers, however, involved in the strikes 
of 1922 was 41,050 as compared to 22,930 in the strikes of (\)) 
The time lost as a result of strikes of 1922 was 1,975,276 workiqy. 
days, more than double that lost through the strikes of the preco ins 
year—956,461 working-days. While the time loss recorded in |\))) 
is the third highest in a period of 23 years, 50 per cent of this }ixs . 
chargeable to one strike—that in the coal mines of southern A). 
and southeastern British Columbia, district No. 18 of the Unite 
Mine Workers of America. This strike began April 1, 1922 
continued for five months. Another strike in Nova Scotia coy. 
tinued three weeks and involved 15,000 coal miners. The 0); 
controversies presented no special features to be reported. 

There were 45 applications under the provisions of the industrj,/ 
disputes investigation act in the fiscal year ending March 31, 
but only 27 boards of conciliation and investigation were cre» (0 
Only two strikes took place in cases in which boards had been es; :\). 
lished, both of these controversies being in the coal industry. 

The act was subjected to a drastic test in the last fiscal yeu: 
result of certain questions with reference to the interpretation © 
tion 57. Several boards had been appointed to handle contro, 
between a number of railroads and their shopcraft employees. 
roads were attempting to reduce wages and, the case of the prin«)).! 
roads being before a conciliation board, the employees claime« 
“section 57 operated to prevent a change in wages or hours |)))'/! 
the board had rendered its decision.’’ The Minister of Labor uy \\«': 
this viewpoint which was also supported by a ruling of the de)ari- 
ment of patie. The railways finally agreed, under protest, n: 
change the wage rates pending the board’s inquiry. 

Partly as a result of the difficulty over the interpretation of se- 
tion 57 and partly to clarify the apparent intent of the law in ceriaiy 
other respects, a bill was introduced in Parliament which passe: 
House but was opposed in the Senate. As the amendments were 1. 
accepted in the House and the two Chambers were unable to «: 
their differences, the bill was dropped. 

At the close of the fiscal -year 1922-23 there were 78 local em))0 
ment offices under the administration of the Dominion employinen' 
offices coordination act. During that year the vacancies reported 
numbered 489,816; the placements, 412,527. 

The total disbursements for 1922-23 under the technical edwca- 
tion act amounted to $648,227.03, divided among the various Prov. 
inces as follows: Alberta, $71,019.91; British Columbia, $34,932.35: 
Manitoba, $25,121.14; New Brunswick, $17,476.06; Nova Scotia, 
$33,166; Ontario, $314,206.97; Prince Edward Island, $5,858.1' 
Quebec, $128,182.27, and Saskatchewan, $18,263.84. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, 1923. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 371 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the third 

quarter of 1923. As in some instances the reports do not reach the 
bureau until some time after the strikes occur, the number of strikes 
occurring during the quarter was perhaps somewhat larger than the 
above figure. Complete data relative to many of these strikes have 
not been received by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify 
all that have been received. The figures in the following tables 
should therefore be regared as preliminary, and should not be accepted 
as final. 

The following table shows the number of disputes beginning in 
the third quarter of 1922 and 1923, by months: 


DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922 AND 1923. 


] 





Month not 


| 
; 
Year. July. |; August. September. | Total 
. i | stated. j 
ow eee. | ee, OE mee ETS ee ieee peter 
ET ee Fee: ee eee &S 9% RO) 20 281 
tet dendeteheccth Dp hcrdne-cucceat 14} 100 88 | 42 | 71 








The strike of anthracite miners in Pennsylvania, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, and involving 155,000 workers, was the most important 
labor disturbance during the quarter. The miners dimended the 
check-off and a wage increase of 20 per cent. They won the wage 
increase, and the strike terminated after running for nearly three 
weeks. 

Other strikes of less importance were the following: That of about 
5,000 cigar makers at Tampa, Fla., in September, on account of 
working hours and conditions; that of 4,000 cigar makers in northern 
New England, beginning July 28, for an increase in wages; that of 
3,725 coal miners of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., near Scranton, Pa., 
on July 6, because of a disagreement between a miner and the griev- 
ance committee of the colliery, the men returning after being out 
about a week; the strike of 3,300 furniture workers in about 36 fac- 
tories in New York City, during September, for a wage increase and 
reduction of hours; that of about 3,200 longshoremen and screwmen 
in New Orleans, beginning in September, for increased wages and 
improved working conditions; and the “‘illegal’’ strike of 2,500 press- 
men in New York City, beginning September 18, for increase in wages 
and improved working conditions, which for nearly two weeks prac- 
rE § suspended the publication of all the principal daily newspapers 
of the city. 
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The strike of 3,734 street-railway employees of the Public Service 
Corporation in New Jersey, beginning August 1, for a 30 per ce) 
wage increase and better working conditions, attracted a good (.4| 
of attention, as it involved about 145 municipalities of the Staie. 
including Newark, Camden, etc. The company offered a wave 
increase of 20 per cent, which the men accepted on August 23, |): 
service was not resumed until September 21 because of delays clue 
to the desire of the company to take over competing bus lines an 
charge a 7-cent fare for both bus and street car service, with inter- 
changeable transfers at 1 cent each. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 371 disputes reporte 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration. I), 
strikes that occurred during the quarter but in which the exact 
month was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 


STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRIN( 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923, BY MONTHS. 





























| Number of disputes. | Number of disputes 
| } 
State. Sep. |} State. ae 2 
Au- | 5eP- on 4u- | S€P- | Month Li 
| July.| cast, |tem- | not | Total. |July.| cast. | tem-| mot (7 
| BUst.! ber. jstated.! | gus | ber. |stated. 
| | | | 
| | 
New York....... 37 41; 20) 21 119 || Florida.......... 1 1 ‘eS 
Massachusetts....| 20 4| 8 6 48 || Tlowa........... cae” S Pau. seeiedss.. 
Pennsylvania 21 5|{ 18} 4 48 || Kansas.......... 1 1 Dette a 4 
ET Ree 6 | 5 i) 1 21 || Minnesota......- 1 1 ron 
New Jersey ...... 9 | 6 2 2 | 19 || Rhode Island....]....../...... 1 | 2 
ee ae. 7 | 5 DBs kes 17 || Temnessee........ 1 1 i) eee 
California........ Ss; § 3 1 14 || Wisconsin....... 4 ee Be 2 
West Virginia 4 | 1 3 1 9 || Alabama......... 3 ee ee ee (ee 
Louisiana........ 3 | 1 Sf ts § = /=S5 aepyiee 1 Be eehadess 
DS. «dace ss 6 | Wee 1 8 || 7 other States... . 2 3 | Cann 
ne “54 PS : tai i 2 1 4 Interstate........ 3 1 |; See 
mnecticut ...... 2 le Sheed —- 
Indiana.......... is 6) Came?’ O4.. cack 6 Total...... 141| 100; 88| 42 
Wa 60 0dgtn0e 5 1 | 2 i 4) 
| j i 








Of these 371 disputes 300 occurred east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 48 occurred west of thc 
Mississippi; and 18 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. 

Of the 5 interstate strikes, 4, including the cigar makers’ strike 
in northern New England, already alluded to, occurred east of the 
Mississippi River, and 1 occurred west of it. 

About 58 per cent of the disputes occurred in the industrial State- 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

As to cities, New York City leads with 103 strikes, followed |)\ 
Boston with 14, Chicago with 11, New Orleans and St. Louis with: : 
each, Detroit, San Francisco, and Elizabeth, N. J., with 6 each, an: 
Toledo with 5. 

As to sex of strikers involved, the distribution was as follow- 
Males only were involved in 225 disputes; females only in 7; boii 
males and females in 117; and in 22 strikes the sex of strikers wa- 
not reported. 

The following table shows the number of disputes reported «> 
occurring in the industries specified. About 52 per cent of thein 
occurred in the clothing, coal mining, and building trades. 
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+yBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRING 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923, BY MONTASHS. 


Number of disputes. 














Occupation. a | Month 
July. August. — 4 not | Total. 

; | tember. | stated. | 
methine WUNEMEOS os cess eins ced esess <t | 4( 38 17 if 111 
nal SUUGUE  ccetecsweesesccccccsosetsvededscsecssoens 13 6 19 } 41 
eS 6 ee i a dae ace } 17 10 7 6 49 
a a  agadececmeccecancl 11 6 | 2 1 | ya) 
Metal trades employees i ae : hee oe 6 5 3 1 15 
rhaufleursand teamsters................. Leite 7 4 | 2 | l 14 
Furniture employees. .................---- seeeves 3 2 3 | . 
cireet and electric railway employees. . 2 3 2 | | 8 
1) eee ee ee ee 3 | 7 7 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. ....... 3 |. | eee 7 
Motion picture and theatrical employees............ 1 | l 5 oe 7 
Street, sewer, and park employees. ................ 3 | ! 2 | | 7 
ec wasdsnensseberererecape sds I 3 I 6 
hall Weds Seda s 3.5.60 0055 d050 00 de diccccescees 3 | 2 | 6 
BAKOTS..cocccccccccacccccecesccssccses ee 1 ] 2 | l 5 
Sols RE SED S658 5:0 cd lew Sudo w cegietucbicagdans 3 2:-is 5 
ee ee te Se! Me ee | 1 5 
Food workers PO OSE SSO SOC Oe OSES SESSSecEESrecccresecese® ] 2 } 4 
Hoteland restaurant workers........ yy ye SD Se Skbdst doh 2 | 4 
Light, heat, and power employees................... 4 See Se 4 
Printing and etlilihing cmuplayecs pininstele inlinalileal + oe 2 4 
i eS on A neeh s ken ab ew tsitnn snk pabbnwsesios | 2 3 
Ries WHEcbeadiecsnceces eS Sa oe See een ee e | Pittkecss oda 3 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers. . ............---leceees--e-leeeeee eens] 2. Ldkeebus 2 
tt ee hee ee 2 
Paper and paper goods workers.............---.-.++.| Se ae l 2 
RE icantcccsvecascascoscnccs ovcedue | err eSab catch sagen 2 
OEE Sith kianintnbess <s0¥setnrcteserden DP Retna none Lo olbikaia 2 
Stationary engineers and firemen.............-....e. | 1 3 ARRON ROR 2 
Telegraph and telephone workers...................- Joceccceces 1 | Sisduicue tas 2 
SI So ide he bo Secs dbbccccssscpadssbonsanen | 8 7 | 6 | 2 | 23 

. — j- 
DUI RIE Bhs, os ctiulecssdcouk dvdccunceden 141 | 100 | 88 | 2 | 71 

| 


In 290 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 20 disputes they were not so connected; in 8 disputes 
both union and nonunion employees were involved; in 3 disputes 
they were unionized after the strikes began; in 48 disputes the 
question of union affiliation was not reported; and in 2 disputes 
involving both union and nonunion employees the nonunion em- 
ployees became unionized after the strikes began. 

In 271 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each disturbance; 
in 9 disputes, 2 employers; in 9 disputes, 3 employers; in 2 disputes, 
t employers; in 1 dispute, 5 employers; in 21 disputes, more than 5 
employers; and in 58 disputes the number of employers was not 
reported. 

In the 231 disputes for which the number of persons was reported 
there were 245,410 employees directly involved, or an average of 
1,062. 

In 29 disputes in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, 
the strikers numbered 212,541, thus leaving 32,869 involved in the 
remaining 202 disputes, or an average of 163 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: July, 33,038 persons in 91 
disputes, average 363, of whom 11,091 were in 80 disputes of less than 
1,000 .persons each, average 139; August, 26,467 persons in 71 
disputes, average 373, of whom 11,545 were in 63 disputes of less than 
!,000 persons each, average 183; September, 185,234 persons in 61 
disputes, average 3,037, of whom 9,562 were in 51 disputes of less 
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than 1,000 persons each, average 187. in 8 disputes, involv ijc (7 
persons, the month in which the strikes began was not repor 








° . . th: 
The following table shows the principal causes of the dicp);,.J 
. I 5 
in so far as reported. In about 42 per cent of them the que-:j, i 0! 
wages entered more or less prominently, being followed in imp.) — 
by agreements, general conditions, discharge of employ: . 
union recognition. 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE TH! 
TER OF 1923, BY MONTHS. 
Number of disputes. ~ 
Cor 
Cause. | Mor , 
| July. | August. ot Taro 
al = | 7 nl aa 
6 See ae See a mel: ~ ee ee oe 43 29 7 
Decrease of wages.................... VEG eR <3 age 4 2 2 | ; 
Wages not otherwise specified. ...................... 6 5 4 | 4 (it 
SS COGS SS pS ie Se eee es ‘ 
Decrease of hours. .. .. ot Bid tl See are iy eS SS I A dre a ae oe ' 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours.............. 4 2 5 Di 
Recognition ofunion.............. shih ao-db sn tesenges 9 5 6 | 
Recognition and wages..................----..--.--- FH 2 | 1 j. 
ee ash) DSc Ihiuadeesucklsclecssorecoaiesiccbenes I 
Recognition, wages and hours. .....................- 1 1 ¥ 
| a eae See 6 8 | 13 | 
Conditions and wages............. Bs a ln ES | 3 3 5 | 
Domditons and ewe... 32... 2 cece cise es os suns iar 1 j . 
Conditions, wages and hours........................-.| Ra + & a Ree an 
Conditions and recognition. ......................... Ol Sees ee 
Discharge of foreman demanded .....................| ® py ey ae BUELL. 
Discharge ofemployees..................-..-...--... 10 4} 5 
Employment of nonunion men....................-. oe 1 | 2 a 
Objectionable persons hired..........................| SSRN A ha cee + 
I hs be ST o 000.5 cdedlbsctencpedsces coskbe ; 1 | 2 4 
EES: FE ek 7 2 2 +4 
Ts nied hehakcndas oe aherosse sb oe do Obie 1 3 72] 
In regard to agreement. ................---00-- 220] 22 20 6 | 
I Sos ok. keceb ikke bceh. deaecns- 4 i Y ae 
Ds taal dnt an'scdhgheccass I 1 4 ‘ 
Ms ldvoccddesdctosscessoee sie ets. fi I 1 a... ~ 
a a | 4 3j 6 | Md 
DEPP MME UM wage ccadccccccesccesccccsepesnesspoeces | 7 3 6 | 
A a Sieh ata | 141 100 | gs} 2 42 
s oe Se ee 46 = 

















It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike termi)ates 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part 0! (/ 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 238 disputes 
during the quarter, including about 18 which were either of shor 
duration or in which the positions of the employees were filled, or they 
returned to work with probably little or no interruption of the work 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending 11 tle 
third quarter of 1922 and 1923, by months: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922 AND 1923, BY MONT!! 








r Month not 7 } 
Year. July. August. ber. Lotal, 
y Gast. | Sapam stated. 7 
{ 
ik ca ee a ee ee 49 64 67 22 | ay 
MAts..eitiickiil.. babtetee....feleu 79 71 75 13 | zs 
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The table following shows the resulis of diaputes niin aise 
third quarter of 1923: 


pIsPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 19233, BY MONTHS AND RESULTS. 





and Number of disput 
‘ iit 
Result. “| ® i. Pt ibs ey > 
July. August. | September.| gh i Total. 
| ~t "le 
| 
CIES 0 a Sc eewesdese.ess. 23 22 | 2 il 78 
| “¢ | (WE Ae ee 3% 29 | 6 La 
Compromised......... ob deb teddies J i 7] 7 2 20 
EI yees returned pending arbitration. . 2 } i) 
ee re 12 10 | h 2% 
PO eReavese ss 79 71] 79 LS 258 


The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the third 
quarter of 1923, by classjfied perieds of duration: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER Oj] 23, BY MONTHS AND CLAS 
FIED DURATION. 
r fd 
Classified duration. 
Mion h no g 

july. August, | September e a lota 
da wr less De ee s 5 1 
_ eee ae) Rae ee ee eee ee ee oe 8 j ) 2 15 
ER ee ee se ee 4 4 14 
4 day esee 2 6 il 
“ff. EPR. ee eee LS 6 9 4 
8 to 14 days ‘ 16 ) 39 
ld on 504 oAbKS o0 2 4a bs ia’ } { 6 13 
OF endce oer ok kit , phaStecans tee aien 5S 2 10 
Lo. eae er ree a 1 12 16 
Over 90 days......... ope * hates 1 } 1 2 
Not reported ...,.....-.-... $e ae hen 21 | i2 | 23 13 69 
Reger: on 2 MKT se LS 80 70 75 13 238 








nates The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
{ the quarter for the 169 reporting was approximately 2,874. The average 
putes {™ duration of these disputes was 17 days. The average duration of the 
short disputes lasting less than 90 days was 12 days. 

' they By months the record is as follows: July, 899 days lost, average 
work 15 days; August, 723 days lost, average 12 days; September, 1,252 


days lost, average 24 days. 

Of the 238 disputes ending during the quarter, 169 reported dura- 
tion, and of this number 142 reported the number of employees in- 
volved, aggregating 223,449, an average of 1,574 employees. 

Of the 238 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, 165 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 225,449, an 
average of 1,366 employees. 


n the 
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Strikes in Buenos Aires First Half of 1923. 
1 egy euctonys to an official report’ on strikes in the Fedory| 


capital of Argentina there were in the first six months of {999 
46 strikes affecting 11,456 workers and causing a loss of 741 (|, 
working-days and an estimated loss of wages amounting to 4,431 2! 1.5) 
pesos ($4,275,261.80, par). 

The following table shows the number of strikes and striker 
the average number involved in each strike according to indu 
































NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES DURING THE FIRS? gj 
MONTHS OF 1923, BY INDUSTRY. 
Strikers. | Lg fl 
Num- | Num- | 
Industry. ber of Aver- Industry. ber of 
strikes.| Num-]| age | strikes. Nun 
ber. per be 
strike. 4 
nS BES fle eta a cpa $ | 35 O.e semmtewetion................ 2 2,5 
vas ss Ax Jive teunca 4 782 196 || Transportation.............. 5 43 
SED abo. uliwedvenvers 12; 904) 75 || Paper and pasteboard....... 1 | 25 
DEALS ash Bie Vbdce ben 7 179 | 2% | 
os. ,. are I 26 | 26 |) / oe Sa 46 | L1, 45 
EY cbt CG elcneees 10 | 6,912 691 || 








Of the 11,456 strikers, 10,104 were men, 669 were women, and (83 
were minors. 
The following table shows the causes of the strikes, the mumber 
of working-days lost, and the estimated wages lost: 
NUMBER OF STRIKES, DAYS LOST, AND ESTIMATED WAGES LOST, BY CAI 
STRIKE. 
[Peso at par=96.48 cents.] 














Number Number of Estimated 





Cause of strike. of working-days — 
| strikes. | lost. - 
Se eee ee -—| ———| calinetginierpennetesh 
Pe 
mabe iS. 26k. vy. cb sce WateanLuwaGg een 12 | 5, 296 31, 064.5 
TTL ee we Re 8 706, 484 4, 213, + 
DEES = . 0 SR POC II ce eeees bec ctbee. Altus ber Posse: 26 29, 836 186 
ISIS 5 ag pee Ly ie 16 | 741, 616 | 14 | 





In general the strikes were unsuccessful from the standpoin' 
the workers, only 4 being won while 4 were partly successfu!. 
38 were lost. 


i Arteentine, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, October, | 
1132, 1133, 
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COOPERATION. 





Labor Banks in the United States. 


N VIEW of the general interest in the subject of labor banking 
in the United States, the following table has been compiled, 
showing the available information concerning those banks which 

are now In operation: 


LABOR BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| year 

of es- 

Location. tab- 

lish- 

;ment.| 

| 

Washington, D. C.....| 1920 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 1920 
Hammond, Ind........ 1921 
New ¥ oft CiG@ 05 sane cles. 
Chichee, lates: ckdens- 1922 
Philadelphia, Pa... ... 1922 
<an Bernardino, Calif. .| 1922 
Tucson, Ariz..:........ 1922 
Birmingham, Ala, 1922 








Name of bank. 


Mount Vernon Savings 
Bank. 

Engineers’ Cooperative 
Nationai Bank. 

Peoples’ Cooperative 
State Bank. 


Empire Trust Co?3....../.... 


Amalgamated Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Producers & Consumers’ 
Bank. 

Brotherhood Trust 
Savings Bank. 

Cooperative Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Federated Bank 
Trust Co. 


& 


& 


Organizing or controlling 
body. 


International Association of 
Machinists. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

AERA ae 


eee 


do 3 

Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Members of Central Labor 
Union. 

Railroad workers... . 


Various labor groups... 


State Federation of Labor 
and locals of Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 





Capital 
stock, 


Surplus 


and 


| reserve. 


$160, 000'$2, 689, 182 


1, 000, 000 /215,547 402 


50, 000 


155, 831 
200, 000! 

| 
70, 000) 


125. 000! 
| 
(4) 


200, 000) 


500, 000 


200,000 ..... 


125, 000 
#) 
4) 


(4) 


1, 000, 000 


200, 000 


25, 000 
250, 000 


240, 000 


250, 000 


770, 000 
262, 000 


(4) 


(4) 


40, 000 


100, 000 


4) 
250, OOO 


(4) 


| 
Three Forks, Mont.....} 1922 | Labor National Bank..| Various labor groups.. -. - - - - 
spokane, Wash........ 1923 | Brotherhoood Coopera- | Railroad unions..........-. 
| tive National Bank of 
| Spokane. 
Bt. Louis, SEG. ser aen< 1923 | Telegraphers’ National | Order of Railway Teleg- | 
Bank. raphers. 
Harrisburg, Pa........ 1923 | Fraternity Trust Co..... | Railroad brotherhood ana 
| other unions. 
Buffalo, N. Y.........- RP erie Terie eee | Central Labor Union. ......|.........]..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio,...... 1923 | Brotherhood of Railway | Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks’ National Bank and Steamship Clerks, etc. 
of Cincinnati. 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 1923 | Transportation Brother-|} Railroad workers.......... 
hood National Bank. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... | 1923 | Brotherhood Savings & | “‘ Labor leaders”’.........-.. 
Trust Co. 
os Angeles, Calif... ... PE © Wisse sd ctetihotessdescae SR ccna rac kehamnen 
Port Huron, Mich. & =e, Sara See es San 
New York City........ 2608 | Lesomating Mateare | (*). 22.2... ccc ccc ccc geccccee 
Cooperative Trust Co. | 
DRadscedcounhe Md 1923 | Federation Trust Co....| Central Trades and Labor 
Council, New York State 
| | Federation of Labor. 
Wb. siesta bi... | 1923 | Amalgamated Bank of | Amalgamated Clothing 
New York. | Workers of America. 
Potomac, Va.......... | 1923 | Potomac Trust Co....... Railroad unions. .....------ 
New York City........| 1924 | International U nion | International Ladies’ Gar- 
Bank. | _ ment Workers’ Union. 
Tacoma, Wash........ | 1924 | Cooperative National | Railroad brotherhoods...... 
Bank of Tacoma. 
Indianapolis. ..........}....-- ap ee Re tn POR ae | United Mine Workers of 





America. 


Compiled from Facts for Workers (Labor Bureau Economic News Letter), December, 1922, No. 3; 
lournal of Commerce (New York), April 14, 1923; and news releases of The Cooperative League and the 
\l! American Cooperative Commission. 


* Total resources. 


‘ Not organized by labor but Brotherhood has purchased an interest in this bank. 


‘ No information available. 
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Cooperative Banking in Foreign Countries. 


HE December, 1923, issue of the International Coo) 
4 Bulletin contains (pp. 305-308) information gathered 
international cooperative banking committee of the 
national Cooperative Alliance. The following table, take 
this source, shows the available information for 44 bank: 



































countries: 
STATISTICS OF COOPERATIVE BANKS, BY COUNTRIES. 
a — i — 
“— | Date to 
Country, name of bank, and location. estab fone jen md 
ment. relate. 
Austria: | 
Austrian Workingmen’s Bank, Vienna.......... oo Oo L dee DEh> occas abo 
Belgium: 
Deposits and Loan Bank, Ghent...............-.- | 1921 | Dec. 31, 1922 $468, 908 $2 
Bulgaria: | 
entral Cooperative Bank, Sofia................. eee Bk. 8 hy 
Agricultural Cooperative Bank, Sofia...........- | 1920 | Oct. 31, 1922 | 399,527 | 19 
Central Cooperative Distributive Society, | | 
CR ban vs asdece copie es Bs ee 1919 | Dee. 31, 1922 | 110, 336 | 12 
Czechoslovakia: | 
Central Union of Agricultural Cooperative So- | | 
PPE EEN AMEN TES Ses AEE | 1896 |.....do.......| 32,470,227 | 1,844 
General Cooperative Bank, Prague.............. i} ee atin | 2 205,713 139, 
Czechoslovak Cooperative Bank, Prague... ...-... | 1920 | Dec. 31, 1921 | 297, 072 26, 9 
Denmark: 
Danish Cooperative Bank, Copenhagen.......... 1914 |..... do.......| 35,094,140 | 3,042 
Esthonia: | 
Central Bank of Cooperative Banks, Reval ...... 1920 | May 1, 1923 | 345. 346 |...... 
Finland: | 
CentralCredit Institute of Rural Banks, Helsing- 
Ss tantn nnchdlateiiiitiaiad hime thettiten titans 66 Abae > « | 1902 | Dec. 31,1922 | 2,259,816/ 46 
France: 
Cooperative Bank of Workers’ Productive Asso- | 
| elect, aloe. As ates Rigaeepe vats) ES ip nie yatta | tee AE 1,313, 960 $2, 9% 
Bank of Cooperative Societies, Paris............. 1922 |..... do.......| 6,475, 358 206, 2 
Germany: 
Central Bank of Agricultural Credit, Berlin... ... | 1876 j..... do.......| 1,558,577 31,15 
Central Cooperative Prussian Bank, Berlin ...... | 1895 | Mar.31,1922 | 7,407,540 92,81 
Wholesale Society of German Consumers’ So- 
MEA ckntineemntmesaacionn «dene. - ee Aedes = Shee tie ye |e ; 
Great Britain: 
Banking department of Cooperative Wholesale 
BOGEOCT , MAMI iain p50 wo nas cen ens cs éscines 1876 | Dec. 24,1921 (1) 21, 543, 30 
Banking department of Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Glasgow... ................ 1868 | July 1, 1922 (4) 2 757, 2¢ 
Hungary: 
Savings Bank, Budapest .................-...... 8 A a SS TS Se 
C:ntral Bank of Cooperative Credit Societies, 
PO Ee ee ae ene 6 in) ng i ee Sane 
India: 
Federal Cooperative Bank of Province of Bengal, 
In dn hadiikihe a oaiinneommbikgliwn apis te sue 1918 | Mar. 31, 1922 Puen access... 
Cooperative Bank of Province of Biharand Orissa 
SES. uchiha te ste <tkaaaby lads sce 1914 |..... Otis s4). 488,370 |........ 
Cooperative Bank of Province of Bombay, Bom- 
Se cil < ban owrt-givdar} tp deaibaetnanae ie ans BOE ddecss i cdide 1, 906, 076 109, 22 
Cooperative Bank of Province of Burma, Ran- 
TE REE i clan « at Senn TD EE SE Sy A _ 2, 972, 689 255, 81 
Cooperative Bank of Central Provinces and 
Province of Berar, Nagpur...............-...-.|e.---.|----- i cstcek Sees; 55... ..- 
Cooperative Bank of Province of Madras, Madras.|......|...-- do...... 2’ 2387 002 | 120, 304 
Cooperative Bank of Province of Mysore, Mysore./......).---- VEE 164,644 |....... 
Irish Free State: 
: Te Agricultural Bank, Dublin............. ; 1920 | Dec. 31,1921 | 5,362,806 j......... 
taiy: | 
Cooperative Credit Institute, Milan.............. ; 1904 | Nov.30,1922 | 2, 258,567 262,32 
eam Cooperative Credit Institute, Rome. . -- 1913 | Dec. 31, 1922 | 34,413,271 | 1,373,317 
via: 
Central Bank of Cooperative Societies and of Mu- | 
nicipalities of Latvia, Riga..................-. | 1920 |..... os 73, 196 5,78! 
1 Figures not available; included in general balance sheet of society. 
*6 months. 
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STATISTICS OF COOPERATIVE BANKS, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 

















Year 
of Date to Rate 
4 : 4 rhic Nat | Profit ‘ 
Country, name of bank, and location. estab- which | Total ; +fOu | of dis- 
’ lish- hgures | resources. | and loss. | / t 
ex relate. count. 
‘ 
$$$ $$—$$_$_—_— — — | —— 
| Pet 
yania: F ; | cent 
thuanian Cooperative Bank, Kovno..........- | 1920 | Dec. 31, 1922 ks RRS. alnporcieece 
Netherlands: F } | 
Peasants’ Cooperative Credit Bank, Eindhoven..} 1898 | Dec. 31,1921 22,681,183 | $523,963 | 4.50 
Central Cooperative Bank of Raiffeisen Societies, | 
CE i hnnn irkhccccqcenttcscesagilost«scad } 1998 |.....do.. 22 802, 847 163.691 | 4.50 
or Ly: | ' 
Cooperative Farmers’ Bank, Christiania. ........ eis |..... | ee ee 11,364,694 | 310,766 6. 75 
D ale ine: i ! 
Pe SS EE ee ee en ee See 
land: | 
utral Bank of Agricuitural Cooperative Socie- 
IGE + 610 Bahn cca dbebasbacceed phe wv Sows a ne Mees iy bab diet 
Bank of Cooperative Societies, Warsaw .......... 1910 | Dec. 31,1921 536, 405 74,698 | 6.33 
sank of Union of Cooperative Societies, Pozman -, 1886 | Dec. 21,1922 2,105, 852 358, 807 7.00 
Ru nia: 
Central Bank of Peoples’ Rural Banks, Bucharest , 1918 |} Dec. 31,1920 5, 004, 268 72, 908 5. 33 
R . 
Moseow Narodny Bank, London................)...-.. Dec. 31,1922  } | eee.. 
\ll-Russian Cooperative Bank, ‘‘ Wsekobank,”’’ 
Moscow..... i puulalinunemanionee wpe tag uiien soos} 1023 | July 1,1923 | 6,004,438 |........ - 
Spa PosK 4 . j 
Cooperative Bank of Northern Spain............ i922 | De 1, 1922 32,102 21,112 5. 67 


Sweden: 


Cooperative Union and Wholesale, Stockholm... 1499 








26 months. 


Farmers Cooperative Business Organizations in the United States. 


states that the United States Department of Agriculture has 
received reports from 8,135 farmers’ business organizations, 
located in 48 States. Of these associations 83 per cent may be 
considered as “‘commodity’’ marketing associations, that is, they 
are Chiefly interested in the marketing of one commodity or, at 
most, a few commodities. On the other hand, it often happens 
that a single association conducts severa! different enterprises. 
The table below shows the associations classified by type: 


HE November 19, 1923, issue of Agricultural Cooperation 
g if 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE. 





























Num- Num- 
ber Per § ber Per 
Kind of association. nF —_ Kind of association. a.m om 
cia- | total. | cia- total. 
tions. | tions. 
eee $$ aor _ 
Associations handling or market- | Associations handling or market- 
ing— ing—Concluded. 
Grain and dry beans..........-. 2,554; 31.4 ESO APOE bob secndccdiedisi 18 0.2 
Dairy products............... --| 1,709 21.0 | pl EE ee ey 13 -2 
LAWGRUNEEES sock faces ceccccccess 14,177) 14.5), Miscellaneous products !........ | 88 oW 
Fruits and vegetables........... 979 11.8 || Miscellaneous selling associations?..| 524 6.5 
RITE as. dienes aencococe 93 1,2 || Consumers’ associations *.......... ; 850 10.5 
Cotton and cotton products..... 80 91 —_--- 
A Rh aS 47 6 |; EES SE | 8,135, 100.0 
Poultry and poultry products. . 42 | 5 | 
| 
' Maple sirup, cane , honey, broomcorn, forest products, seeds. 


* Small quantities of a large number of products. 
* Purehasing associations, cooperative stores, lumber yards, fuel yards, etc. 
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Farmer-Controlled Creameries. 


HE United States Bureau of Agricultural Economies has jus 

issued a short report ' covering 1,273 cooperative creameries jy 

the United States. The following table shows the statistics of thos 
associations: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES, BY GEOG! Hit 


























DIVISIONS. 
Number Esti- Estimated 
Per Per : 
Pe SRP ee OT of asso- ; -| mated a volume of 
Geographic division. eiations ~—— | mem ber- = business. 
reporting. ~” 1ship,19232 ° ; 1922.2 
| 
EE A Oe ee ee. a 52 4.1 4,742 2.5 $5, 868, 876 
 “ Sr Sas 56 4.4 4,138 | 2.2 | 4,658,920 
SE eee ie OS ae aes ee 299 23.5 | 48,139] 25.0] 39,474,578 
og S| Se ee eee oe 778 61.1 | 122,146] 58.4| 72,518,936 
Sowmm Atiantic................ Ta ER: 3 Ss .6 1,006 | 5 543, 000 
Hast South Central. -......................... 19 1.5; 4,104/ 2.1] 2,136,930 
ee eee 2 ak 68 ol 147, 000 
EN BA a ae) pS DD a 21 1.7 6, 102 3.2 3, 204, 348 
ES Se ee Cee eae, 38 3.0} 11,457 6.0 14,799,784 
United States | 1,273 | 100.0 |# 201,515 100.0 | 142,727,487 | im, 


1 Average number of members for associations reporting membership in each geographic divisior 
plied by total number of associations credited to geographic division. 

2 Average amount of business for associations reporting volume of business in each geographic ¢ 
multiplied by total number of associations credited to geographic division. 

® Not the exact sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 





The table below gives figures of membership and volume of business 
for the five States having the largest number of cooperative creameries: 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES IN THE 5 LFA! 














STATES. 
Number of | Estimated | Bstimate 
State. associations) member- | ume of bu 
reporting. | ship, 1923. | 192: 
MCD IL CoA S isa ed cs Jb id 510 67,371 $45, 466, 50 
a A a Ee nt Bian o tetaen ddan a pe pnaedslitie 216 31, 492 21, 163, 46 
ok RE he gE SAE Rae BAS cle Seger Ae +g At 212 30, 803 3A), 
a Bie dias eh ahs noc oceneceesooeessan dial 65 | 15, 294 | 7, OF 
ais cer ileetniihnn din oudnd epee egnennn anne pcg Veeuety cee wil 35 3,643 ‘ 


Court Decision as to Contract with Cooperative Marketing Association, 
Texas. 


tained (pp. 182, 183) an account of the case, Texas Farm 
Bureau Association v. Stovall (248 S. W. 1109), in which tie 
Court of Appeals of Texas upheld a decision of the lower court dery- 
ing an injunction against Stovall to restrain him from disposing «' 


1s September, 1923, issue of the Monruity Lazsor Review con- 


his crop otherwise than to the association of which he was a men): 


and to compel specific performance of his contract with it. 





1U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Development and present status of the farmer-con' 
creamery, by R. H. Elsworth. (Mimeographed.) 
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The Farm Bureau Association carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of Texas which has recently handed down its decision (253 S. W. 
1101). It held, in part, as follows: 

What has been said necessarily disposes of all objections raised to the contract 
sed on. For the various reasons assigned, we have concluded that none of the 
propositions urged against the enforcement of this contract are tenable; that the 
trial court erred in sustaining the exceptions to the plaintiff in error’s petition, in 
holding that the contract was unilateral, uncertain in its terms, not susceptible 
of specific performance, and in dismissing the petition; and that the Court of 
Civil Appeals erred in affirming the judgment of the trial court. 

The judgments of the Court of Civil Appeals and the district court are both 
reversed, and the case remanded to the district court with instructions to be gov- 
erned by this opinion in any further proceedings in this cause. 


———— 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Great Britain. 


Consumers’ Societies. 


HE following table, taken from a statistical summary from the 
1922 annual report of the British Registry of Friendly Socie- 
ties, shows the statistics of operation tor that year of coopera- 

tive consumers societies registered under the industrial and provident 
societies acts: 
OPERATIONS OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN IN 1922. 
[£ at par=$4.665.] 


fe 
| Num-| 


e Amount 

‘ Number | “= , | Surplus . : 

— =e | ber of ‘ Share } Amount of ee 6=—6|:« Teturned in 
Type of society. | socie- wat m- | capital. i ataimege. a ely dieldeaiinen 

| ties. | ~— nan purchases. 

' 

(ieneral supply societies. ....... | 1,313 } 4,428,442 £72, 987,992 |£169, 642, 628 ler 4,253,832 | £10, 907,297 
Coal supply societies........... 3s 24, 903 74, 737 306, 333 13, 873 11, 439 
Refreshment societies.......... 44 10, 735 | 242, 489 | 575, 164 16, 349 25 
Miscellaneous societies. ........| 33 7,510 | 209, 659 | 58, 165 1 670 1, 761 





wee Bee ods obec - 5... ' 1,428 | 4,471,590 | 73,514, 877 171,082,290 | 14, 283,384 10, 920, 522 
1921.. 20 be wee 1,489 | 4,531,577 75, 504,973 | 220,968,127 | 18, 265,213 17, 474, 888 








Loss. 


Figures of the Cooperative Union, published in the November, 1923, 
issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin (p. 280), show the sales 
of the three wholesale societies for 1921 and 1922 to have been as 
follows: 


i921. 1922. 
English Cooperative Wholesale Society__........ £81, 941,682 £65, 904, 812 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society - ~~~ ~~ -- . 22, 041, 158 17, 009, 251 
Irish Cooperative Wholesale Society__._------- ‘ 1, 118, 718 686, 486 


Industrial Cooperative Societies. 


The Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for October, 1923, con- 
tains (pp. 359, 360) data on the work of “industrial’’ cooperative 
societies during 1922. There were in that year 1,146 cooperative 
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societies of various types engaged in production; these included | 14 
retail societies, 2 wholesale societies, 1 corn-milling society, 51 |ypeaq. 
making and other consumers’ societies, and 92 associations of wor. 
ers. The value of the product of each type of society since 19) 3 ;, 
shown in the following table: 


VALUE OF GOODS PRODUCED BY COOPERATIVE SOCTETIES, 19138 TO {9 
[£ at par=$4.8665.| 
































Associations of consumers. 
| Productive departments | 
1 “e Aum tee . 
| Of consumers’ societies. Productive societies. Associa- 
Year. | tions of 
“re a se re workers 
— . Baking 
Retail Wholesale | © gg and other 
societies. societies. ant £ J constmmers’ 
socicties. 0 
socielies. 
IT, OSU ATA Ls co sesise £14, 692,632 | £11, 376, 511 | £1, 003, 579 | £1, 270, 579 | £1, 732,337 | £3 
PUREE 2s pescdbbsbacens sees 15, 705,339 | 12,790,390} 1,035,044 | 1,291,950! 1,778, 664 
NS 65h 5 c4 saci dk os5e0ar<e 19, 310, 204 17, 596, 639 304, 616 1,508,872 | 2,399, 930 { 
REPS 22’ 855, 734 | 22/120; 357 241,894 | 1,764,125 | 2.592)210/ 4 
| | ae Ea Tee ee 25, 408,072 | 25, 868, 097 310,991 | 1,938,854 | 3,253,846 {1 5 
_ | MRS Jicdceses tabs 23, 883,206 | 24,900, 93% 264,653 | 1,871,021 | 3,687,060 
| Saeueeyex Se Ee Se 28, 465, 060 36, 321, 546 528, 288] 2,498,552 | 4,496,935] 7 ) 3s 
Ste pte Lapp gg atte BE 38, 376,634 | 48,072, 892 354,301 | 2,988,323 | 5,403,814] 9 x" 
sd PST eee chdirced ~ thdes 38, 128, 374 37, 925,115 341,114 2,671, 585 3, 435, 150 S ’ 
yh RSESIERURE 2S ae ah 29,980,520 | 27,619, 886 239,080 | 2,098,326 | 2,671,345) 6 








ss = * — 


1Up to and including the year 1920 the figures given relate to Great Britain and Ireland: 
figures are exclusive of societies registered in Ireland. 








The following table shows the number and wages of emp! 
and the value of product of consumers’ and workers’ societies in 
each industry: 


NUMBER AND WAGES OF EMPLOYEES OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND \' 
OF GOODS PRODUCED, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY AND INDUSTRY GROUP, 


[£ at par=—$4,8665.] 









































Associations of consumers. Associations o 
| 
lh toes Num- Num- 
Industry group herof | Winner her of 
em- Wages. wae rs em- Wages. 
ploy- product. ptoy- 
ees.) | ees, 
Food and tobacco?. ..... 2... . 22. .2.....4 26, 228 | £4, 107,310 | £45, 965, 871 212] £25,236 £ 
CPUGMIN «5 wong peadee +h spade -o0%- ans «ces d, WVORR Dm AeD, 42D 5, 292,163 | 4,401 | 455,664 | 
Soap, candies, and starch. ................ 1, 892 259, 669 SUPE edededlcectso,---\-- 
En «1. emawaeghsdadho biti). bs cnc. 5B) 987 304, 873 1, 368, 143 876 92, 561 
Mining and quarrying..................... 488 48, 577 95, 343 13 1,373 
Building and woodworking ............... 7,074 | 1,192,965 2,614, 865 531 64, 691 
RES aS) « De Pee a ..-| 2,641 372, 929 1,044, 932 958 | 163,671 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding... .... 1,375 208, 600 570, 693 367 36,378 
Other ind ees. . - 6555-404) 246.4... -> Gao 101, 323 575, 772 178 13, 563 
a tlle A I aie eS 63,557 | 8,776,666 | 59,987,812] 7,536 | 853,137 | 2 
EEE | TGR” © OE CERES: 64, 897 | 10, 171, 656 | 79, 061, 188 | 8,750 [1,130,512 | 3 
Per cent of decrease from 1921. ............- 2.1 13.7 | 24.2) 13.9 24.5 











Includes farm and Cow ! ce Valued at £1,512,000 in respect of which there were 3,089 cin) 
with wages of £344,000 for ; also figures for English and Scottish Wholesaie Societies’ joint tc 
‘and cocoa departments. 
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Ireland. ' 


HE July-September, 1923, issue of the International Review of 
Agricultural Economics contains a review of the report of the 
irish Agricultural Organization Seciety for the year ending March 31, 
1921. The following table shows the status of the different types 
of societies affiliated to the central society: 


OPERATIONS OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO IRISH AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY, 1920, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY. 


[£ at par=$4.8665.| 




















| Num- bata 
Tvpe of society. | ber of nana py | Loan cap- Asaoumt of 
: | socie- hese capital } ital. business. 
| ties. | Th oo 
Come BAbds dena. 26s cunbodcoctsadssesed | 336 50,122 | £193,208 | £500,719 | £8,247, 836 
Sete Padina Sas - doe octscecsesatnee on | nn ey pee : 
hese tk dine dnnwwcencctéceéeestoces | B87 | 65,954 | 229, 522 375, 677 2, 474, 339 
Credit and agricultural banks.................-.-.-- | 124 ft § eee 64, 600 30, 362 
ee ere 10 | 3, 240 1, 806 6, 407 253, 462 
marpeeett MA Saket oddixen ..nncrcb os «cron ee | 37] 3.504] 36,433] 34/723 34° 196 
ee ee ee eee | 52} 18,292] 316,652 37, 366 790, 222 
Farming societies Deuee coe civces vwete 2606b600%6 4660 < | 64 | 732 339 i 243, Be OL o deed cet 
Federations......... SOS OSes owed seme s ahd npltvtig etd 2 659 31,212 201, 117 2,774, 505 
Deny S46 é «Fe 5 0b WEES Fie ot el ie | 1,114 | 157,766 | 909,172 | 1, 463, 899 14, 604, 852 
a sities ie ta GRD 60d ¢ nals Mab «vena e’ * 38 *+ Oe eS 11, 158, 593 
it registered separately. 
Japan. 


A RECENT book * on the cooperative movement in Japan places 

the number of societies at present existing in that country at 
13,700 and the combined membership at nearly 2,600,000. Alto- 
gether, about one family in every four is reached by the cooperative 
movement; among the agriculturists nearly half are members of a 
cooperative society. The following table shows such figures as are 
given for each type of society. In reading the table it should be borne 
in mind that with the exception of column 2 the figures are not 
mutually exclusive. For instance, in 1918 there were 290 societies 
whose function was exclusively that of marketing their members’ 
produce and 5,695 others which had other functions besides that. 
Thus, a society which combined credit, marketing, and purchasing 
might appear under each of these classes. 





For figures concerning agricultural societies in Great Britain see MONTHLY LaBpor ReEvyiIEW, April, 
1923, pp. 185, 166, . 
2 Ogata, Kiyoshi: The Cooperative Movement in Japan. London, P.S. king & Son (Ltd.), 1923. 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF mente SOCIETIES IN JAPAN, BY T 


[Yen at par= 49.85 cents.] 



































Number of 

societies— : 

Num- 

: | poe of Number Paid-in \ 
Type of society. | Year| Exclu-| Also | “sic. of share 

sively | having] ponort- | members.) capital. 

| of type other ip ‘ 

indi- | fune- g- 

| cated. | tions. 

a 2 3 4 5 6 

| Yen. 

Credit societies. ............:......... 1920 | 1 2,535 | 19,654 | 12,187 | 2,286,685 | 55,284,481 |.. 
Marketing societies... .....46....4.... ; 1918 290 5, 695 5, 216 829, 487 | 14,318,923 | 11: 
Purchasing societies. ................ | 1918 419 | 7,944] 7,452 | 1,113,321 | 18,493, 227 
Consumers’ societies. ...... Bonsdatee | 1919 5 ere 49 Ti incnesceseces! 
|S Sa vee | 1918 127 | 1,857] 1,758 275,454 | 5,137,465 |... 

| 





1 Figure for 1921. 

The class in the above table, ‘‘other types,” consists of whai 
author calls: “machinery societies,’ meaning thereby societies whic! 
either themselves undertake manufacture from raw materials, o| 
whatever sort, furnished by the members, or provide premises, })!:1\ 
or appliances for the common use of members. The writer point 
that there are in Japan no societies corresponding to the wor! 
productive societies or self-governing workshops found in other « 
tries; the Japanese societies often classified in reports as “ prod 
tive” societies * are not workers’ productive societies but producers 
societies, such as those which undertake the drying of cocoons or te- 
reeling of silk furnished by the members, i. e., societies termed in the 
present work, “machinery societies.” The term “purchasing s0i- 
eties” as used by the author includes not only consumers’ societies 
proper but also a type of society not generally accepted as coopera- 
tive, i. e., associations of producers (including small handicraftsmen 
which supply their members with raw materials and other gous 
necessary fo the carrying on of the members’ private business or 
industry. * As the writer points out, these societies “are, after «ll, 
only associations of small capitalists, and they have always primarily 
in view how to increase the profits of the members individually. 

As is seen, credit societies form the largest proportion of the whole 
number of cooperative societies in Japan. The author attributes this 
to the peculiar economic conditions of Japan and to the fact that 
for centuries the people have been accustomed to the idea of mutual 
finance through the ancient Mujin system and, later, the Hotokusha 
societies. 

Consumers’ cooperation is little developed and has in most cas°s 
been organized by Government employees, salaried employees 0! 
joint stock companies, and clerks. This is attributed to several 
causes: The laboring classes do not understand the benefits to '« 
derived from cooperative effort. The author cites also ‘the «vn- 
certed opposition of retail dealers, who, from fear of losing (/!! 





8 See, for instance, Twenty-second Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, quoted in MONTHLY |! 
Review for August, 1923 (p. 232). 
4 Analagous to the German Erwerbs-und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. 
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trade, have retarded the movement by every possible means.” 
Again, he states that although the Government has actively fostered 
other types of societies, it has done nothing in the line of organizing 
the consumers. ‘The author classifies existing consumers’ societies, 
from the standpoint of membership, as follows: (1) Societies open to 
all classes, (2) societies open to Government employees only, (3) 
societies attached to factories, (4) societies for manual laborers, and 
(5) societies organized on the basis of common religious or social ties. 

* * These Japanese stores were, in most cases, not started with any 
idea of eliminating ‘profit,’ or the eventual realization of the cooperative com- 
monwealth, which is the final goal and driving force of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in Great Britain. In Japan members simply join the society because 
they can get their household requirements cheaper than from retail dealers. 
They naturally look upon their society exactly as they did upon their retail 
dealers, who formerly supplied their needs. * * * For in Japan the coop- 
erative movement was imposed from above, as a part of a vast program of the 
paternal Government. This lack of an ideal is one of the weaknesses of the 
modern cooperative movement in Japan, whereas we find that even in so com- 
paratively primitive an institution as the Hotokusha it is just this ideal which 
is its life-giving factor. 

Cooperative societies in Japan have certain privileges, such as 
exemption from income and business taxes, reduction of registration 
fee, loans from the Government at a low rate of interest; direct 
Government subsidies (in the case of agricultural warehousing 
societies); and preferential treatment in the awarding of State con- 
tracts for Army supplies, etc. 

The Japanese Cooperative Union was formed in 1905. Its head- 
quarters are in Tokio and it has 46 branch oflices throughout Japan. 
In 1920 it had in membership 2,114 individuals and 9,494 societies 
and federations. The union accepts into membership all types of 
societies. 

Mauritius. 


CCORDING to a recent official report,’ there were on the island of 
Mauritius, at the end of 1922, 36 cooperative credit societies 
whose total membership on June 30 of the same year numbered 3,641 
and whose working capital amounted to Rs. 494,896 ($240,816, par). 


Netherlands. 


HK June, 1920, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review contained 

a short history and general account of the cooperative move- 
ment in the Netherlands. Previous to 1920 the consumers’ move- 
ment had been divided along religious and political lines, there being 
a Catholic, a Socialist, and a “‘neutral’’ movement. In that year, 
however, the Socialist League of Dutch Workingmen’s Cooperative 
Societies amalgamated with the neutral Dutch Cooperative Union 
to form the Central Union of Dutch Consumers’ Societies, a neutral 
organization. According to an article in. The Irish Economist 
(Dublin) for October, 1923 (pp. 354-359), there are in affiliation with 
the Central Union 141 societies with a combined membership of 
137,264. There are still 30 neutral societies unaffiliated with the 
union, among which is the Vooruitgang in Rotterdam, with 44,000 








*Great Britain. [Colonial Office.} Colonial reports—annual No. 1179: Mauritius, report for 1922. 
London, 1923. 
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members. Since the Catholic Cooperative Union publishes no s: 
tics of membership the number of affiliated societies is not kn 

the individual membership of the Catholic cooperative moveme: 
believed to be about 50,000. 

The Dutch Wholesale Society, Handelskamer, though organi). 
as a department of the Dutch Cooperative Union, has been an ii \o- 
pendent society since 1914. It now has in affiliation 383 socie:\ 
with a combined membership of 173,635, among which are some 2) 
Catholic societies. | 

Most of the local consumers’ societies, it is stated, run bak: 
and grocery stores, though there are also cooperative butcher s), 
creameries, shoe stores, dry-goods stores, coal yards, and laund 
One society at the Hague, the Volharding, has a life and h 
insurance department with 50,000 members. This depariin 
employs 31 physicians, several specialists, nurses, and druggists. 
has a clinic with chemists, X-ray and orthopedic divisions, and 
operating room. 

The cooperative movement in the Netherlands has suffered m 
ially of late years from the general economic depression, and 
20 societies have failed, while others are in financial! difficulties. 


Agricultural Cooperation. 


There is stated to have been a remarkable development in «: 
cultural cooperation, particularly in the field of agricultural cr 
There are now 4 central Raiffeisen banks in Holland, to which 
affiliated 1,214 local cooperative credit societies. 

Cooperation among dairy farmers has been equally success! 
In 1922 the 445 cooperative creameries in membership with ()« 
Dutch Dairy Union handled 40 per cent of the total milk production 
of the Netherlands. The union has an office for the purchase 0’ 
agricultural supplies with an annual business of 2,750,000 flo 
($1,105,500, par); it has also its own banking department and t 
nical office. 

Societies have been established among the farmers for the exp." 
of farm products, cheese, fruits, vegetables, etc. Mutual insuranc 
is a special branch of the agricultural movement, more than 200. 
members being thus Badan | 


Russia.* 


"THE cooperative movement in Russia has developed on an en 

mous scale. Although the movement is more than 50 years v1: 
the gieatest development has taken place since 1905. By 1912 th 
were in Russia 18,083 cooperative societies of all kinds, with a m 
bership of 5,760,000 householders, and by the beginning of i919 | 
number of societies had increased to 80,000. with a membership 
20,000,000 householders.? 








6 Eaerht where otherwise noted, the data on which this section is based are from the Cooperative \ 
mentin Russia (Bulletin of All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies, Centrosoyus), Lo: 
Nos. 1-14. For moreextended accounts of the general condition of the movementin Russiz see Mo» 
Labor REVIEW, June, 1920. (pp. 122-130), and February, 1921 (pp. 113, 114). 

7 U.8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bul. No. 101: The Russian cooperative moveme 
Frederic E. Lee, p. 8. 
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Consumers’ Societies. 


The war gave a tremendous stimulus to the development of con- 
sumers’ cooperation. There was a shortage of food, the cost of living 
rose, and the ordinary machinery of distribution broke down. In this 
situation the cooperative system was the only agency capable of meet- 
ing the huge Sole of supplying the people with food and other neces- 
saries, and membership in cooperative societies grew enormously. 

The following table shows the growth of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement between 1914 and 1919: 


DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT, 1914 TO 1919. 


(Gold ruble at par= 51.5 cents.) 











Number 

Year Rankg oa Membership. | Share capital re 

societies. 
ee ——_} —|- : 5c iiaciliiiuamstaginnin a So 

G. rubles. G. rubles. 

Spee Bes! eR pee, 2 ee pie hee Rae | 11, 400 | 1, 650, 000 32, 175, 000 290, 000, 000 
eee St eae 2 EP FIA AS 14, 500 | 2, 610, 000 39, 150, 000 483, 333, 000 
O86 glue hee TR? Bi la 23, 500 | 6, 815, 000 64, 117, 647 1, 036, 470, 588 
ONT . cs. eee re od ted aes | 35, 000 11, 550, 000 34, 468, OR5 | 1, 243,617, 021 
eh ae ae er ee $7, 000 |  < |) i aa 1, 000, 000, 000 
O00 3 Sr elena s gacess bbs caevencwsdcnd 53, 000 | SE fa ah cee ueckbbelctaerereduleeerss 





1 Complete figures not available, as this was the year of civil war. 


[In 1914 the business done by consumers’ cooperative societies in 
such commodities as foods, footwear, textiles, and household goods 
constituted 7 per cent of the total internal trade of Russia in these 
articles. In the next year this percentage had risen to 33, a pro- 
portion which, with certain fluctuations, has been maintained ever 
since. 

The importance of the consumers’ cooperative movement as a 
channel af distribhtion was recognized by the Bolshevists after their 
accession to power, and steps were taken to secure control of the 
consumers’ movement. By the decree of March 20, 1919, “‘con- 
sumers’ communes’’ were created to take the place of the old con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies and every inhabitant was required to 
become a member of the local commune.’ The 53,000 consumers’ 
societies in existence at the beginning of 1919 were reorganized into 
25,000 societies, federated into 98 provincial unions, final control 
of each society remaining in the hands of the representative of the 
Ministry of Food on the society’s board of directors.” 

This action aroused a storm of protest not only from the Russian 
cooperators but from the cooperators in other countries, since it is 
one of the cardinal principles of cooperation that membership must 
be absolutely voluntary, and after two years the consumers’ coop- 
eratives were, by the decree of April 7, 1921, and by subsequent de- 
crees, freed from State control, though the Government reserved the 
right (never as yet exercised) to appoint a representative on the 








* The old name was later restored because of the unpopularity of the word ‘‘commune.”’ 
* Russian Cooperator, London, November, 1920. 
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board of directors of the All-Russian Central Union of Consumer,’ 
Societies, the Centrosoyus.” 

The Russian cooperative movement, which during this time w4¢ 
refused representation in the International Cooperative Alliance oy 
the Pepundl that the delegates sent represented not cooperators }yt 
the Russian Government, has now been readmitted, as the Alliance 
seems satisfied that Russian cooperation is once more a free, volin- 
tary movement. 

The cooperative societies enjoy, under the Soviet Government. 
certain privileges not accorded to any other organizations.- Among 
these are a 25 per cent reduction in all taxes levied for the State: 
reference on State contracts for goods; grants of State credits ‘so 
1° as the national means permit’’; and the right to trade in foreicy 
markets. 

At the beginning of 1923 there were 3,192 urban consumers’ so- 
cieties of various types, 22,302 rural consumers’ societies, 332 trans- 
port workers’ consumers’ societies, and 180 soldiers’ consumers’ <o- 
cieties, making a total of 26,006 organizations. The business of these 
local societies during 1922 amounted to 215,649,000 gold rubles 
($111,059,235, par). 

The consumers’ associations have undertaken production along 
certain lines and now operate a total of 1,878 creameries, 41 0] 
mills, 239 flour mills, 31 potato-crushing and starch factories 
fruit-drying and vegetable-canning factories, 29 grain-sorting sto- 
tions, 150 depots from which machinery is rented to peasant members 
89 cattle-breeding farms, and a number of smaller establishments. 

The societies not only supply the peasants with agricultural ma 
chinery but endeavor to further the introduction of modern and im- 

roved methods of cultivation. Their activities along this line bean 
in October, 1917, when some of the estates which came under ti 
control of the local departments of the Commissariat for Agricul- 
ture were turned over to various organizations, including agricu!- 
tural and consumers’ societies. These estates have been converted 
into model farms. Some 270 of these estates, covering an area 
120,000 acres, are now being run by consumers’ societies. 

These local consumers’ societies are federated into 87 provincial 
and regional unions, and these in turn into a central union, the A|- 
Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies, the Centrosoyus. 
The Centrosoyus performs the functions of cooperative whiole- 
sale society as well as those of cooperative union of all Russia. 
The Centrosoyus was founded in 1917 from the Moscow Union o/ 
Consumers’ Societies which had been in existence since 1898. |! 
now has branches and offices not only in Russia but in man) 
foreign countries. The following table shows the progress of tle 
union since 1898: 





1 International Cooperative Bulletin, London, February, 1922. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN CENTROSOYUS, 1898 TO 1922. 
[Gold ruble at par=51.5 cents.] 

. " bins a to beaesske ors of) iN. Beto 
‘ship of. | “mount | “goods ||. aq, | ship of | Amount "4 

rear. | “cond Capital. | ‘ear t ‘apital goods 

Year. | affiliated Sat ail ipital.« pro- || Year. affiliated | , of - Capital. pro- 

preen us Ss. ° ’ © 4s | Dusiness. 
societies. duced. |} societies. duced. 
hint tibaiettibeds | | —____ 

G. rubles. | G. rubles, | G.rubles. | G.rubles.| G. rubles. \G.rubles. 
1898 21, 409 i a ie Caetie ge w hes, 1911....| 179,601 | 3,611,709 et aati 
is09...| 26,973 139, 322 rk | 1912....] 225,776 |} 5, 953, 787 Lk eee 
1900... 40, 868 109, 302 5, 200 |...... ..- || 1913....| 284, 580 | 7, 834, 777 234,418 | 39,770 
10) 40,670 177, 67 i. De 1914....| 426, 968 10, 263, 544 319,479 | 76,645 
i42...| 50,652} 260, 420 9,650 |......... 1915....| 474,062 |10, 026, 000 756,000 | 250,515 
1903 71,657 | 347, 304 TT. oo neal 1916....| 733, 502 150,960,000 | 1,486,000 |2, 750, 0s! 
1904 65,107 | 439, 700 12° 490 |..._...... |] 1917... .|1, 084, 000 146; 7917 000 | 32.429’ 000 |4’ 847). 089 
1905 65, 520 290, 759 17,656 nds. aes 1918 ...| (1) 30,347,000 | 5,677, 000 |4, 684, 594 
1906 97,148 399, 978 Sy ee ee (1) 44,179,000 | 6,697, 000 |2, 458, 168 
1907 123, 025 605, 842 © |. .& PAR 1920... .| 1) 94, 752, 000 7, 282, 000 |2, 644, 399 
1908 135, 000 | 1,174, 556 c¢ |) = — A (1) 66, 422,048 8, 688, 000 2 745, 530 

1909...| 149,058 | 1,953,415 | 7, 822 |.... - |} 1922... s) 166, 500, 000 |4 26,584, 961 (*) 

110. 3 i ade edad |eeeeee---- Ae ES eee 
1 Not reported. 24 months 3 Entire population. ‘ July, 1923. 


The Centrosoyus began productive operations in 1913. It now 
operates 4 flour mills, 3 soap factories, 3 coffee grinding and roasting 
works, 12 starch and molasses factories, 4 jam factories, 3 fruit-drying 
and preserving factories, 2 oil mills, 1 confectionery works, 1 sausage 
and canned-meat factory, 2 boot and shoe factories, 2 printing 
establishments, and a number of mechanical workshops, brick kilns, 
etc. The Centrosoyus also has an insurance section which writes 
every kind of insurance for the consumers’ societies of the country. 

The Centrosoyus has its own river fleet, which consists of 8 steam- 
ships, 2 motor boats, and 37 sailing vessels; on June 18, 1923, a new 
steamship, Cooperator, was launched which will be used in trade with 
Siberia. 

As already stated, the cooperative movement, through the Cen- 
trosoyus, is permitted by the Government to engage in trade in foreign 
markets; up to the present all the foreign trade of Russia has been 
‘arried on by the Centrosoyus. During the first six months of 1923 
the foreign trade of the Centrosoyus amounted to £1,758,500 ($8,557,- 
840, par), of which £1,578,500 ($7,681,770, par) represented its 
export business, and £180,000 ($875,970, par) its import business. 
The articles of export include flax, hemp, tow, furs, wool, bristle, 
horsehair, down, ane a hides and skins, rags, medicinal herbs, 
seeds, potash, tobacco, oil cake, fish and caviar, eggs, timber, staves, 
cement, etc. Articles imported include sugar, tea, coffee, pepper, 
iron and steel and their manufactures, tools, agricultural ait wp 
and machines, engines, automobiles and auto trucks, factory equip- 
ment of every kind, electrical machinery and appliances, tanning 
extracts, leather, caustic soda, acids, resin, textiles, yarns, clothing, 
footwear, sewing machines, fishing tackle, paper, typewriters, etc. 

From 1918 up to the end of 1921, the Centrosoyus was the financial 
and eredit center of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Russia. 
In December, 1921, the Consumers’ Cooperative Bank (Pokobank) 
was organized to take over these functions. A year later this bank 
was reorganized as the All-Russian Cooperative Bank (Wseko- 
bank). e Wsekobank now has 176 branches throughout Russia. 
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In addition to its commercial activities the Centrosoyus has ¢¢){ jy 
noncommercial functions, such as: “ (1) The education and trainin, 
of cooperative workers; (2) the study of questions and problems ey. 
nected with the organization of the movement, such as the esta))|is\). 
ment of Federal institutions, associations, and unions, which en(ajk 
instruction in the methods of organization and direction of the wor 
of local cooperatives; (3) the study of statistics and economics in rel,. 
tion to consumers’ cooperation, and the general supervision an (dj. 
rection of the corresponding work of the unions; (4) the defense an 
representation, both nationally and internationally, of the interest 
of consumers’ cooperation; and finally (5) the dissemination of ¢ op. 
erative knowledge by the publication of cooperative journals ay 
general literature. These tasks are performed, respectively, by the 
educational, organization and instruction, statistico-economic, |ev,| 
and publishing departments.” 

The Centrosoyus has taken “particular interest’’ in the welfare of 
its employees. The welfare work has been conducted by a_ joint 
committee of representatives of the employees and the board of direc. 
tors of the Centrosoyus. The measures instituted are described as 
follows: 


Alongside the welfare measures prescribed by law, for the carrying out of which 
Centrosoyus contributes a sum equal to 12 per cent of the total amount of age: 
received by its employees, a special organization, controlled by the me<iical 
bureau of Centrosoyus, has also been established for the purpose of rendering 
medical aid to the employees. ; 

At the present time the institutions serving this purpose are as follows: (1) \ 
hospital with a staff of 6 medical specialists oad 34 assistants andemployees. he 
hospital is equipped with 40 beds, a surgical and a gynecological ward, anda 
physicotherapeutic laboratory; (2) an analytical laboratory; (3) a Roentgen |a)- 
oratory; (4) an out-patient surgery; and (5) a dental surgery. 

In addition to this, doctors visit employees at their homes when serious!y ill, 
while other patients are attended to by a number of specialists at their own 
surgeries. 

For the purpose of providing its employees with facilities for rest, Centro. yus 
has two country houses with accommodation for 57 persons in the neighbor). 
of Moscow. In the Crimea also there are rest homes and sanatoria for con- 
sumptive employees; at present 150 beds are provided, for which only a 
charge is made. 

The educational institutions for the employees are various and well equi))ed 

The large, excellently furnished club of the Centrosoyus staff has a hal! with 
seating accommodation for 600 persons and contains a library, a reading roo, 4 
dramatic studio and school, a music school, classes for tuition in the Englis! and 
German languages, a primary school for workmen, a school for dress designing, 
and an exeursion circle. Another club with a library and reading room is sit) iated 
in the locality in which the warehouses and industrial undertakings of Centro-0y iis 
are established. There is also a special club for the younger members of thie « (ull. 

The confectionery works of Centrosoyus in Moscow has its own club, ali!rary, 
a kindergarten, and a créche. 

Special attention has been given to the education of the employees’ chil ren 
For this purpose four kindergartens, accommodating 150 children, haye |«1 
opened, as well as a primary and secondary school for 400 pupils. A\|! se 
establishments are in the charge of the educational commission attached ¢t: 
Centrosoyus staff committee. The cost of their maintenance is covered by a _ )' 
cent levy on the wages of the staff, and by a 6 per cent contribution from ‘| 
trosoyus. 


Agricultural Societies. 


On July 1, 1922, there were in Russia (except Ukrainia) 16.(!7 
agricultural societies, of which 9,224 were cooperative societies v! 
“purely agricultural type,” 1,753 were societies manufacturing bui ‘er! 
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Certain BB ond cheese, 616 were credit societies, and the remaining 5,054 were 


Training cocieties of various types. 

‘ls Con. HF These societies are federated into 288 unions, which are in turn 
bablish. associated in a central union, the All-Russian Union of Agricultural 
“tails Mi Cooperative Societies, or Selskosoyus. The Selskosoyus was organ- 
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ved August 25, 1921. It now includes in its membership 300 unions 
of cooperative societies, representing some 2,500,000 peasant families, 
or 184 per cent of the peasant families in Russia. Only 10 per cent 
of the agricultural societies are still unaffiliated to the central union. 

During 1922 the business of the central union amounted to 
7,000,000 gold rubles ($3,605,000, par). During the first quarter of 
1923 its sales amounted to 5,000,000 gold mere, ($2,575,000, par), 
while goods purchased for its members amounted to 1,600,000 gold 
rubles ($824,000, par). 

In the middle of 1922 the flax and potato societies affiliated to the 
central union had so grown that it was found advisable to federate them 
into separate central bodies. An important activity of the Potato 
Union 1s the organization of societies for the joint cultivation of land. 
In March, 1923, there were in existence some 3,120 societies of this 
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type. 

Most of the unions in membership with the Selskosoyus and some of 
the local societies conduct certain productive enterprises of their own, 
such as flour mills, workshops, breeding farms, experiment farms, 
electric plants, etc. 

According to the decree of August 16, 1921, five or more peasants 
may form an agricultural cooperative association or “artel”’ for joint 
agricultural production, for the joint purchase of agricultural supplies, 
or for the marketing of their produce. Three or more such associa- 
tions may unite to form a union. Both associations and unions are 
recognized as legal entities and their enterprises and premises are 
specifically stated in the decree not to be lable ‘either to nation- 
alization or municipalization. ”’ 
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r con- These agricultural societies are, by the decree, to be given prefer- 

‘all T ontial treatment in the awarding of State contracts and in the securing 

ipped (| of supplies, and are not to be “subject to the preliminary control of the 

| with J Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. ”’ 

Ol, & 

‘h and Workers’ Productive Societies. 

ening, 

ee On January 1, 1923, there were 188 unions of workers’ cooperative 

ee | productive societies composed of 4,818 local societies or artels, with 

brary, a membership of 210,818. These unions are in turn federated into a 

“ate central body, founded in 1922, the All-Russian Union of Producers’ 

ym Cooperative Societies, or Vsekopromisoyus. 

‘viens The importance of these “home industry”’ societies in the economy 

» the of Russia is shown by the fact that in 1922 their products formed 36 

Aang per cent of all manufactures in Russia. 

— The legal status of these associations is fixed by the decree of 
July 7, 1921, whose provisions are identical with those of the decree 
of August 16, 1921, just noted. 
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South Africa.'! 


Fok some years past there has been a tendency among farmeys } 

South Africa toward organization into cooperative societia 
through which they are able collectively to dispose of their prody, 
and to purchase their requirements direct from the manufaci ro, 
In 1922 a comprehensive cooperative act was passed, which congo}. 
dated the various provincial laws on the subject. In consequcne 
the same facilities for the formation and registration of limite \j,. 
bility cooperative associations are now provided as previously we 





= 
available to societies of unlimited liability. This act removes | 
obstacles to the expansion of the cooperative agricultural movemer; 
and it is believed that there will be more united effort durin i 


next few years. 

In 1922 there was also evident a further development of centn) 
agencies, or exchanges, formed by the combination of societies an( 
companies handling like products. Their chief object is to marke 
their produce through one single organization, advertise and devel, 
their industry, and purchase the requirements of their members «/. 
lectively and through one single channel. The Fruit Grower 
Exchange and the Cotton Growers’ Exchange were establishe/ 
during the year under review. 

An interesting phase of the growth of these central cooper: 
agencies is the tendency to look for capital through a levy on expor 
sroduce rather than by direct capital subscriptions. The | ru 

rowers’ Exchange has practically no capital, ahd it makes no <irec 
charge to its members for services rendered. However, it enjoys: 
revenue of about £9,000 per year, which will increase with an expur- 
sion in exports. This revenue is derived from the levy of 5s. « iv 
on export fruit, and is collected by the Minister of Agriculture, und. 
the provisions of the agricultural products grading act, and hie, in 
turn, pays it over to the exchange. This system of levy on thi ev- 
ports of certain agricultural products, to be used in encouraging tli 
particular industries, will be extended to the cotton and the maiz 
growers. The latter are now organizing along the lines of the /rui 
and cotton growers, and hope to be able to handle the 1923 cro 
cooperatively. 


1 Extract from Supplement to Commerce Reports, Trade and economic review for 1922 No. 2 
of South Africa. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


ited lie A , 
A al Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, 1923. 
OVes all 
vi ment. By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConciLiaTION. 
‘Wiehe. HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
centr T exercised his good offic “4 in connection with 23 labor disputes 
ties ang during Dec ember, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 
marke ig 13,642 employe es. The table following shows the name and loca- 
develo jm on of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
ers col Re the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
rowers not having reached strike or lockout sts age), the craft or trade con- 
blishal Ae cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of set- 
~~" tlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of work- 
erative fe men directly and indiree tly affected. 
expor On January 1, 1924, there were 50 strikes before the department 
, Kruif for settlement and, in addition, 16 controversies which had not 
direc: qe Teached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 66. 
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1 Not reported. 
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Provisional Revision of German Conciliation and Arbitration Laws.’ 


NTIL recently the settling of industrial disputes in Germany 
U was regulated by the decree of December 23, 1918, on collective 
agreements, workers’ and salaried employees’ committees and 
the settlement of labor disputes, and by the demobilization decree of 
February 12, 1920.2 This regulation was, however, intended as 
merely temporary. In order to make permanent legal provision for 
the settlement of mdustrial disputes, the Federal Government drafted 
a conciliation and arbitration law which was submitted to the national 
economic council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) for approval. After several 
amendments had been made by this body the bill was passed in 
March, 1922, by the Federal council (Reichsrat) and passed on to 
the Reichstag, where it has advanced to a first reading and discussion, 
and has been referred to the committee on social legislation. Since 
this committee has so far not taken up the discussion of the bill, 
considerable time will elapse before its enactment. 

However, the present difficult economic situation in Germany 
requires immediately an efficient and speedy system of conciliation 
and arbitration of labor disputes. Acting under the special powers 
conferred upon it by the law of October 13,°1923 (Hrmachtigungs- 
gesetz), the German Federal Government therefore issued a decree 
on October 30, 1923, which drastically amends the existing legislation 
on the settling of labor disputes. The preamble to the decree 
explicitly states, however, that the decree is intended only as a 
provisional measure and is to be replaced later on by the bill now 
pending in the Reichsrat. 

The mew decree endeavors in the first place to relieve the con- 
ciliation committees (Schlichtungsausschisse) of a number of tedious 
tasks that had been assigned to them in the years subsequent to 1918, 
tasks that had no connection with the principal purpose for which 
these committees were created, that of assisting in the conclusion of 
collective wage and working agreements. All individual disputes 
arising from the application of the works councils law (especially 
those relating to dismissals of workers or salaried nl wth + are in 
the future to be settled exclusively by the labor courts (Arbeits- 
gerichte). But as the bill providing for the creation of labor courts is 
still awaiting enactment by the Reichstag, and consequently these 
courts are not yet in existence, the existmg mdustrial and commercial 
courts (Gewerbe -und Kaufmannsgerichte) ave for the present desig- 
nated to take the place of the labor courts and to handle all individual 
labor disputes. Nhe conciliation committee will settle individual 
labor disputes only in those districts in which imdustrial or com- 
mercial courts do not exist. For this purpose the committee is to 
form an arbitration board (Schlichtungskammer) composed of the 
nonpartisan chairman of the committee and of one representative 
each of the employer and workman members of the committee. 

The decree abolishes the entire existing system of legal conciliation 
and arbitration of labor disputes. It provides that the highest State 
authorities and the Federal Minister of Labor shall appoint new 











' Cermany. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Dec. 1, 1923, p. 736. 
* See MONTHLY Lasor Review, April, 1919, pp. 160-167, and September, 1923, pp. 8-17. 
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conciliation committees to replace the existing committees. [hoi 
headquarters and district of jurisdiction shall be determined \jj}, 
due consideration for local economic circumstances. The formatioy 
of conciliation committees for several States in common or for paris 
of several States is permissible. The committees are to consis 
of one or several nonpartisan chairmen (alternates) and of an eqia) 
number of representatives of employers and employees. The nop. 
partisan chairmen are to be appointed by the highest State author. 
ties after a hearing of the organizations of employers and employees, 
These authorities are also to appoint the employer and employe 
members of the committees on proposal of their respective organiza. 
tions. 

For large economic districts the Federal Minister of Labor shall 
appoint conciliation commissioners (Schlichter). It is the intention 
oF the Government that these commissioners shall act as arbitrators 
only in the more important labor disputes. The Minister of Labo; 
may also appoint a special conciliation commissioner to settle , 
single dispute of national importance. It is expected that the 
conciliation commissioners will in the course of time through cop. 
tinuous practice in settling large labor disputes become rather adroj 
conciliators and arbitrators. 

The present decree, like all former legislation on the subject, 
establishes as the principal task of conciliation committees and con- 
ciliation commissioners that they shall cooperate with employers and 
workers in bringing about the conclusion of collective agreements. 
Conciliation committees and conciliation commissioners may inter- 
vene in labor disputes either on request of one of the parties to the 
dispute or on their own initiative. When intervening in disputes, 
the nonpartisan chairman of the conciliation committee or the cop- 
ciliation commissioner shall, first, attempt to bring about the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement. If this attempt fails, the dispute 
is to be discussed before an arbitration board (Schlichtungskamiic), 
This board is te be composed either of the nonpartisan iiemen of 
the conciliation committee and two representatives each of the 
employer and employee members of the committee, or of the con- 
ciliation commissioner and an equal number of employers’ and 
employees’ representatives appointed by him. 

If an agreement still can not be reached, the board shall make an 
award in the form of a collective agreement. If the award is accepted 
by both parties it shall have the character and effect of a collective 
agreement concluded in writing. The same shall be the case if the 
award becomes legally binding in pursuance of a legal provision or o/ 
a previous voluntary agreement of the parties. If the award of tle 
board is not accepted by both parties it may be declared legally 
binding upon them if the regulation made by the award has equit:!)!\ 
considered the interests of the parties and if the application of tle 
award is required for economic and social reasons. The decree dvv- 
not state who is to be the judge of the pam 4 of the award; it merely 
provides that the declaration proclaiming the award legally binding 
is to be made by the conciliation commissioner in whose district tl 
award is to become applicable. If the award covers several distri 
oP = the declaration is to be made by the Federal Minister 0! 

or. 
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The Federal Minister of Labor may issue general rules for the 
suidance of the conciliation committees and conciliation commis- 
sjoners. In their individual decisions, however, the conciliation com- 
mittees and commissioners may act independently and are in no way 
hound to adhere to these general rules. 

The conciliation commissioners are subject to the direct supervi- 
sion of the Federal Minister of Labor and the conciliation committees 
to that of the highest State authorities. The Federal Minister of 
Labor may, however, with the consent of the highest State authori- 
ties, investigate the activities of the conciliation committees and 
request the submission by them of documents. 

The German Federal Government (/eich) is to defray the expenses 
of the conciliation commissioners, and until a new demarcation of 
the revenues of the Federal Government and of the States has been 
made also that of the conciliation committees. The decree became 
effective on January 1, 1924. 


80624°—24——_16 [451] 
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Statistics of Immigration for November, 1923. 


By W. W. Hussanp, Commissioner GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States from July to November, 1923. The iab. 
ulations are presented according to the countries of last permanent or 
future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and St utes, 
of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last table 


Big following tables show the total number of immigrant lie); 
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(Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the per cent 
limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 1923, to January 16, 1924. 
TABLE 1.—_INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO NOVE\ 
1923. 
Arrivals. Departures. 
io 
| Non- 
Period. Immi- | immi- | United : | ; | Non- _ i 
grant eet States — — a =. yar la 
aliens | aliens | citizens arrivals.| 5.°"" | gran Stienme | 
ad- | ad- |arrived. barr ed. | aliens. | liens. | “tizens. | 
mitted. , mitted. | 
Se Sei Boor 
1923. | 
ai vdns sees ise sebd 85,542 | 13,039 | 20,637 | 2,809 | 122,117} 8,041 | 14,213 | 39,898 | 62,12 
Vie ESSE 88,286 | 13,688 | 33,510 | 2,804 | 138,288 | 6,480] 12,267| 27,744 | iM 
September..........- <| 89,431 | 18,221 | 51,804] 2,331 | 161,877] 6,073] 10,245 16,025 | 
SENN Sb. uid dca bie 08 88,028 | 15,490] 27,553] 3,004 | 134,165 | 7,291 | 18,356] 18, 104 | 
November... .......-.-. 92,782 | 12,611 | 21,942] 2,933 | 130,268] 6,925] 11,607] 14,901 | 
A. weeks 444,069 | 73,049 | 155,536 | 14,061 | 686,715 | 34,819 | 66,688 A: | 
. 
236 [452] 
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qTanLe 2-—-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO NOVEMBER, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. 
























































- — a -. — 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Countries. July to Tuly t 

November, | November Rete ws 

1993. | Nov ember, 1923 | November, 
7.) a 1923 
" Eoporeraere’ enna 
Oe ee a a See 23 | 217 34 | 103 
OTR EE Bn SRR Poe ER! ey l 964 5, 212 16 9 
BelgiuM . - -ceeesse-- +--+ eee ie an oh labo se sedpacesd 350 1, 667 48 | 266 
Bu ar id... ack aatie os 000 4. 8sghe 4 Ao tecyee)  - < Nelpabetbageategots xhellfadnde 80 | 472 55 | 116 
CRC o 6 wo 60 0 de Seige Ws soc 03) oeBBo e+ cece becese 2,371 11, 416 67 694 
lie IR te dia enes<ode BBs Bees <<) OWarccccoceb onces 511 | 2, 927 5D | 247 
euens ees t.c-2> 1 nee soc ss.) ancccteses dence 40 erect 3 
yar'ter Finland eS ee Mbnnées isoteahend 617 | 3, 522 19 157 
France, including Corsica............ avid aod Gn eee 773 4,464 76 | 567 
1@ tab. Seti tesc-< dhe cacsccclisteiciececdscccce 14, 324 53) 452 23 | 433 
ent Great Britain and Ireland: 

pany Se aR Doo a Oa 5, 048 23, 113 290 2, 316 
Stutes LPOERI io 0050 cade pees pices ccs apwecbeccccowscs so} 3, 220 16, 796 87 705 
’ no... ae ei ncech ahah OG cored acece 7,915 33, 140 42 435 
table Wes... 5 ceevassccs cleans}. c.cckteee, 354 1) 494 4 28 
r cent pe SPAS rt ERE 9 RR eo SRE Sie 782 4, 054 1,044 | 3, 334 
pT Ae ER Spot RRS Fire Apa 957 4, 208 24 | 243 
D2? 4, Itai / (including Sicily and Sardinia)................... 7,770 37, 225 1,619 9, 360 
LANE < sen dh s.0-0 occ GOGb eee 0700) ee tn = <= caine hae 233 1, 198 5 He | 
LAGI, «bh eet os cccceus itherseobothe se Pa Sharh 463 2, O87 17 206 
EMBER Netherlands............... abievacescbepeses PT wim ie Te 743 3, 439 24 171 
tele iy jo» pant asachakt © (ivicibhoboaiwns dewave-s 1, 426 9,118 88 334 
Fe att ideds soc gbtetnetse« debtihud > ccs db veo 5, 892 24, 554 149 1,399 
st Portugal(ineluding Azoresand Cape Verde Islands)... . 447 2, 505 527 1,855 
ER hé so cddettpceecss cs cb sbcsscsscccdsestes 2, 603 10, 160 75 HOT 
I cE 60 00 oc Meenaen oo bo bab obs ccceds cece 1,701 11, 507 38 345 
=a Spain including Canary and Balearic Islands)......... 55 | 543 308 1, 219 
| Swede a = Oe a nee deeb sachs codacedececee 1, 457 15, 159 62 ‘71 
Pan an0ccc ede GOGs Fo cscccbdhbhebocccecaccoeece 693 | 3, 474 22 149 
| "Tota wy |. Spee Fees ere epee 119 | 1, 276 1 45 
Pew ; ag a mpeee---s ed Fo SERGE Po SPE oy 1, 036 3, 165 179 850 
pees, ee Bs wo AAs av titted osock cath mpoacce nheete 42 | ere 15 

-i f t 1 eaeeere 2 ss = + aie = ae = “ Pee! P's) 
ae RS LD oe Pena 63,009 | 292, 031 1, 993 26, 705 
| —————_ | | —— 
' OR EIELE 9 na pL TE ope 307! 3,928 510 1,524 
SE Aeaibnnnssdehgtec~.sss-hapnesceecccdss —s 420 2,150 353 1.0m 
2.132 | ieee REE 3. SS Bt Pee eee er: Se 22 | 105 30 82 
16 5) Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia..................... 399 | 2, 292 38 | 261 
2 38 Turkey in REL OE Baepppeeee crass: 637 | 2,628 | 12 | 129 
7h CUE Bi earecorcssesenahssecesbecsscccances paveen 30 | 186 | 9) 41 
————————— — -— - 
i .. ..,. 1. SooMrinsbbbosekecesceaicice 1,815 | 11, 284 | 952 | 3, O88 
12 179 Te 
Africa. .ccaes EE oR oe ee Seats 40 745 8 56 
Australia, Tasmania, “and New Zealand................ 67 | 72 39 214 
Pacific Islands (not specified).......................... 8 36 | 2 10 
Coney Be < ons. ccccccccccccceccocess 20, 962 | 86, 057 164 1, 159 
Central America..... Spb ELbien seb obse ce cbbee dabaamane so 131 | 1, 022 55 269 
Mexico...... DRESabbebcesecsecccecscccccecevceesesouvece 4,925 37, 585 209 1, 036 
OEE. oo% obs a cSasssceccedabespecsanenes. 711 4, 987 116 HA6 
: + — eee A py) We Re ey 5 eee 1, 108 9, 822 387 1, 736 
ther COUMEFEOS. ............. Mie Been d SO RR i « e a ae 6 A es 
Grand total............ phickesetieks seca ceeenees 92, 782 444, 069 | 6,925 | 34, 819 
Male. ..cc2sesis ee ree tisataeiesnentt | 54,207| 266,414| 5,468) «24, 589 
(A RC 38, 485 .177, 655 | 1, 457 | 10, 279 
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TaBLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA! 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO No 


BER, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 


























Immigrant. Emigrant 
Race or people. July t 
November,| UY '° =| November,| ,,”' 
< 4 November, “ No 
1923. 1923. 1923. , 
Marte (UWIACK)... cc ccccnccccecccccciccoccccccccecesece 876 6, 674 106 
SE ES Be FSS A a 270  , Sa 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 1, 596 , 388 65 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin.............-..... 503 1, 562 236 
I nie ak IO oc hate cco cncaabcduad 278 2,107 488 
Crentian and Sinvenian..............cccasccccesccseceess 677 CO § Serer 
ine bid nabhba> oth tindee oan sdemenes+ces eg eeses 69 805 71 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............... 33 197 17 
Dutch and Flemish.................... Ee 1,319 5, 800 84 
ENE SUR bbatbeteds sss os cescdescctcccoscen déces 15 70 31 
inna cd eainaininemeds CRE IN “INR PE aR 11,877 52, 547 530 
hot sceshenndsdtintiane qredanmmheeossbdbecces 618 3, 251 30 
hat ticabs enced iin ghneeitidslingaees os cccbt<ed- 5, 294 20, 246 73 
hl wan innincn de teadiene «> pnd ogionss $= > casbaeees 17, 134 , 558 €3 
Greek . ee 808 4,250 1,046 
I te 6 bodes ck Pose aide adatinh< (Rn Dakgie «26's cnr eed see 8, 936 39, 730 21 
oe Mk Tiga tnd Sill gs sn xn GR ISS 6, 354 29, 598 95 
Italian footy Robo chk dh qanttne - b-bedepnet ; Ladd ecegal 1,738 8, 288 30 
| ES 5. Le rere 6, 210 30, 327 1,613 
Japanese ..... ibtccccettimnaiashs+salaribssascedagues 381 1,895 338 
Korean....... Eindetievs dhehatens bod~ Gaghespt -bctupeces 6 33 6 
I ETE Ba L Sn ERE es SE bp P-—% 343 . 1,646 18 
~~ RRS F SE FT ROG 9. 5 Re RSET 1, 230 5, 596 26 
Teh U dette vokirems-tee +>: > dcmum ag scceetecceea 4,795 36, 596 203 
ec cccccnlbugesaae 60csteemeigepsinngss sese 3 OT. cijccebehapeihc sce. 
th cnccsccthestleceescatign shacscuschocecs 3, 161 15, 867 154 
CS Se FR ee eT 509 3, 052 546 
EEE whnon.ceitiaeonge odeoudenmnt)<sosecaae de 255 1,170 76 
ARERR STE SERGE 5. ~ EEE FES TES 1,005 7,328 41 
NR a ee ee 308 1,187 |. oebeue 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)........ 3,911 29, 815 219 
Si ckidehbhiehthien 5 ARS RRs: at Saad 10, 485 44, 146 72 
Dl tontheliiiinnuans tha dande nation 62 Souk s owes 571 4,008 Foo cccnnsnnct 
Span toh RR 8 SD Ey RS 201 2, 209 345 
cn. ci etnmasendnbanennhenaae aihevnns 172 1,4 
es Re. bs cee acckce 170 1,141 36 
ans 40s itiaenedie «oh ammeed+ chs eebecn es 19 276 12 
es inns REE bs Madhibe cootiakscocsd 393 1, 832 7 
West Indian (except Cuban).............-....------.-. 175 1,172 91 
GEMOT POOPIE... 2... gcncgne esse -- ec neeee eee sscececees 84 549 50 
ieee cscmacsd UkcGkls: -Aeqias-g- Sec -b «3 | 92,782 | 444,069 | 6, 925 
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PA RTED 


x qasLE 4.——IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
NOVEY. 


FROM THE UNITED SRARES DURING NOVEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO NOVEM- 
BER, 1923, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES. 























\ 
nt Immigrant. Emigrant. 
State. | 
July to _ | July to ro July to 
ovember | Noveunner, November, November, November 
1923 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923 ’ 
| 
5% MPA Tt bchesanetew anes sens bh eeneesbnens doeks~~ 58 319 | 4 26 
If DeGED sn adh dele covcvedeGbacccesece ihsebes ewadevewos 23 | 131 | s 37 
678 pS SS Oe 2 eer ee a, ae 945 | 6, 935 25 162 
933 Dat nw 00 0's cc de tesetooes Be ee 18 | 106 3 y 
1, 476 gE ae ee) ee 5, 674 | 29, 877 | 674 2, 736 
4 Colorado eeceseseseceecsoesessens Pee eee ee Cee ee ee eee eee ee 221 | 1,015 | 11 75 
291 CeeAOOUE cis on... 2a. codicacocee ee CRONE “SNR 1, 916 | 9, 093 131 704 
100 AEG heeses os ablbdeccescees - ES TS 5 Pee 62 |  ,) eae 3 
475 pO ee een Sener eee es 232 | 1, 058 18 161 
87 Florida...... TAM Oe eee eee) eee eee ree 446 | 2, 201 102 607 
3. 462 CER nonce sou eRe ss 5555cbdebbeses css Sebeees 66 | 313 1 33 
185 Ee ee eee eee Oe 205 963 126 204 
579 OO RP FC See Te SO. eee ese) See See 107 592 5 47 
(9 Se RE oe eR See 7,071 | 33, 722 429 1, 808 
36 SN es t8 Web sbs0dss bONSbess 0000 eb er. ey Eser 810 3, 929 65 306 
9] OS aS er ee 568 ?, 652 21 115 
794 aks -s sprbccccccucstatasdoccccededocacccesepees ee 209 | 1, 050 3 50 
3h REE sie nais5us 600 hs0sdst0esssivitesvee ee 111 | 379 3 15 
9,079 Nag. oh p(dvaebdesscedspecekeeen énbieesed 122 663 40 204 
1,02 RS, ES ST eee ee cnnindinaedans 1, 074 | 4,510 10 43 
16 wise tecerdeecacesouccie ianmaninds hainadinamnaie 517 | 2, 224 14 145 
240 Massachusetts............ fi ae acai esnanhiids teindaninasene 8, 525 36, 374 682 3, 375 
250 EE cs ans ocdbadnades+cedslemedaee EE os hepa 7, 818 36, 046 | 269 1, 202 
1,000 Minnesota......... et es» ae GI Bik 1, 375 | 7,147 | 54 | 293 
a. NEY isso a's vce do pagngesscocvomepencecscnsc sees 78 370 | 10 27 
1 49 es nny dine ei eeensthdeebonaneendecaawe 739 | 3, 131 | 47 192 
1,927 ct cncn dhl tiiatencabdeaedhactanducdans 171 | 1, 044 | 21 82 
504 REE OR 2 I Bk A Unie 399 | 1, 789 14 73 
413 ES sy nsc nde peanouaene oben a RREENRS 1. a 13 | 159 5 2 
2 I Bs os Dae sGaarabunenes adds adereens 666 | 3, 066 11 34 
1,148 SSE Sa Ca Sar 5, 345 | 23, 941 230 1,317 
594 De nod tedasucket ham babe tasers vows R5 | 513 5 27 
22 ind trbes cabities sta ob agpdstsscosscgnre 25,466 | 116, 129 | 2,313 12, 876 
1, 539 os Be Oe I ia ak er a eal eal aiinene 35 | 208 1 37 
417 ET «Rina SEEPS Meshes 171 1, 246 7 51 
251 ER Ec, i a eae 3, 793 18, 218 375 1, 569 
1% RTE ER, Of cE oe debee 74 348 4 25 
4] ing Ani edbcuel Ghee ns<ondearert 636 | 3, 137 | 33 148 
317 ES. IR RE PS. aE aa pet Sele 8, 345 | 37, 515 458 2, 966 
169 «cd Ea cates chammap ses dibs bonne 1 Th ces. contuail eins 
——_——. so ks dedehite ta+ben dp bebe sssdeeewen 9 119 2 3 
4, 819 EE 25 > T. S S A are ee 1, 242 5, 123 221 702 
4c. Senet henha'nibe pend oe ceeded %n 24 121 2 8 
i” I os 5 5s ete en Vals etaninte sad balkw aon aven 99 710 4 32 
inl s< cdc cudinmahibecetehetin sess bsee es aaper 50 275 | 1 19 
. a a cecces MS aa Se 2,770 23, 037 151 655 
CC ar ees EE © <I eae 184 811 4] 124 
ik eteaccoccce dedaminiewndas diy h+s% enue wi bets 422 i § rea 27 
Vriginia........ Sachnetemeneseeeuth dupe csesencivesss« 317 1, 346 | 9 95 
Phin csneedeegnbesddeceb enpecseccccen.+cce 3 see oe oese0's 
DT inncecceedabanbhbsdecet Gises+escessencous 1, 526 9, 800 158 620 : 
West Virginia......... MES. - SEE. SIO a Rech 324 1, 507 wo ail 
TT Ti. .cocteudenmadibeaicssemiibedeacdentates 1, 523 6, 850 42 28 
7). a SaPRRRRG fe 5... 7. FERNS... Re a ae 99 415 | 7 38 . 
ETE Sid. ok. Ea +o ap 92, 782 444, 059 6, 925 34, 819 ; 
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TaBLE 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAR 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO No\ 


BER, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 






































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Occupation. — | Jul a 
t uly to NT avy July 
rere, nereeeen, vena, Nov: 
a" . 1923, 
te | = 
PROFESSIONAL. 
EEE | ee oS . es ae 4 58 
EEE SEES ee ee eee i2 a5 ‘ 
ore. ee) ee Seis. a a = 1, 136 28 
MUNN b05 225.004.810.5..-...4 LS -......c2ecc ee 552 2.600 ; 
Engineers (professional)................................ 671 3. 302 25 
Lawyers....... ESS SSIS OP 27 | "130 ce 
Literary and scientific persons.......................... 94 | 47 3 | 
ES oe S| EE ee ee 168 | 967 4} 
Officials (Government)...5...........52...... ccc ceecees 45 | 266 12 | 
ee ae 7 eee eee 122 646 6 | 
SSS PGRN ES SERRE Ree 47 | 226 7 | 
Sendhers Scibh Ed co cctwodohecebbesocctebubensccecceencs 336 2. 058 16 | 
Caer preteamiamel......... .. Soc.d..... 0 dbo... nc ceenees 490 2, 386 ~ 
ES: ee ee S| a aes 2,965 | 15,056 ‘ hme 
SKILLED. i} Be 
cians waives duamisenscés'c) cometscesce desils 590 2, 49 | 
Barbers and hairdressers.............................. 415 1 17 1 
Ke ISIS TS 2, SRE GS a eer 475 2. 368 4 
IIS TR Sol. A ere 43 "195 
ED IIT 2 Ge EA: SER ore 5 at Leecadiegemlpeasas 
ne ye SASS 9, IG Sa rae 491 Sh el dia <a 
SISOS FE 5 SS SRS a 81 | 352 2 
Carpenters and joiners.................................. 2,099 | 10, 537 38 
IED 5 oicacdenttdevadcosktocsecccesccce less 6 | "36 
er tndahadendiegiuacss} aieecccseccdcccne. 38 | — 22 
SE nrennnaeh4acenthineses<panaasecedseciscs.. 3 | 17 
Clerks and accountants................................. 3,566 | —. 68 
Dressmakers ............... > SRE SAS ia "634 | 2, 808 | . 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary).....__. 567 2.690 | 9 
Furriers and fur workers............................... 36 994 | 
i adiinecscccdathtss css cochecicass<ocdisicce 204 | 812 | S| 
TD eee, De ne 51 235 | 1} 
EE 5 Ee ip 2 a ee 1,324 | 6, 285 | 5 
REESE PRESS RS ieee 57 "OR | 2 
ATIC... cbaccgenttltdscccch ccticcwcccasilic. 681 2. 675 | 
Machinists............... EERE SES Ps Pa 1, 190 4, 562 | 2i | 
SRT RS Aaa reper 927 | 5. 150 | 31 | 
Masons............. Satie SENS Jc: cock eetitee cas ales: | 746 | 3.791 | 10 | 
Mechanics (not specified).................-............. 1, 187 | 5, 538 | 13 | 
Metal workers (other thaniron, steel, and tin).......... 154 820 | 1 
| RE SS ee er ; at 5 | 
RES EE EG eee } 4 23 ’ 
Se Oe eee ee eee eee 1, 229 | 5, 428 | 45 
eT eee) RES SCO) REE eae ” 565 | 2’ 516 12 
Pattern makers. ..................... vtiténedadiiccss 50 | > ene 
SS RSRERECER, LORERNSS & TEPRENREE OOS 67 |  : heehee 4 
tS. .4 5 sceccceded SEES & . 4 ene ORES T2 | 435 5 
SS ©. RR 9. SERS Cages 295 | 1, 385 | 4 
DR cake icsose onde tir busevcheeesthcuveodsiccccl 261 | 1 068 | 1 
Saddlers and harness makers............................| 60 | | RS oF 
ERTS pe pence poner: 336 | | aE aN 
a A, RR 2; ae. 25 a Se 4 3, 628 14 
es 54 | — 4 
I a 1,017 | 5, 156 18 
Tee dene 21 | "147 
Textile workers (not specified)......................... 34 | top eee 
ES I DAE I le 105 | OF) vege i 
RE ETE LES BAS IE eR 4 24 
i a 63 RRS aan 
Wetch and clock SE EU er eae gar 74 RR 
Tee ce pecedecéeens mai asst #2 
i or a i a ha 19 ae w 
Woodworkers (not specified)........................... 51 ei BB 
Sn ctbhetnabebbsdcccnccnencccarnsusentanéeras 57’ 3, 675 4 
Total....... Sb sdhecktimnckcihasanmiiende 22, 153 108, 339 444 | 
[456] 
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LRTED TinLe &.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
OVEN. ‘ROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO NOVEM- 
[ FR . 
BER, 1923, BY OCCU PATIONS—Concluded. 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
| 
Occupation. ie 
lly to i Nave , July to se . July to 
rem ber | oreeane, November, | November, November, 
1923,’ aw 1923. | = Ta 
| | 
a —_ ———_|———_—_—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
as A SONEMs co ce gdeecet ers econ cuspdenccccsbebneeevisiioscces 253 1, 265 5 47 
35 Bangs a «pete annie oc inine Beton cneacscsssecessicssoccers 20 109 | 10 45 
5 Draymen, hackmen, and teamasters..................... 294 1, 207 | 2 | 18 
19 Pars. cobveub sfivdn cscs s6tpiebeessete ct uss 4, 004 197 452 | 24 | 120 
af Pers ob bb eons come dden | Re ER iy >< 2, 938 12, 066 156 754 
H) oo A AIS 5 "SS FY SE 2) Se 436 1, 426 6 23 
i Bote NR En cons batedine dctdadadascctace 202... 28 110 | 5 15 
19 Aas x00 hk ddapacgence dagsnaesasakbnddare 10, 756 62, 144 | 3, 834 15, 546 
o) MnOUOIE Sh oc cic cb ciuwincssccccbsdecccccccuccews 59 384 | 5 40 
+ Merchants am@ dealers... ...........cccceccccccceccceee , 550 7,017 386 | 1,122 
fi Serva. osdpbbtess....c0e AIA IB? 8, 635 3%, 281 309 | oy 
2 Other misceMameous.................00.-ss0s-000sc eee. 3, 653 17, 117 324 2, O71 
~ WOO 53 yoo ok, cis deb ds eobbbedss SEL, 32,606 | 160, 578 5, 066 | 0, 77 
9-2 No occupation (including women and children)....___. 35, 058 165, 096 1, 284 * 10, 275 
= EN I a Spain © fii 92, 782 | 444, 069 6, 925 | 34, 319 
St 
7 
‘1 
4] 
v4 
243 
1 
Wy) 
162 
fy) 
4 
13 
10 
i 
112 
133 
45 
6 
67 
i 
43 
i 
5 
4 
ly 
q 
14 
2 
1 
16 
{ 
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TaBLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED ST\7r< 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUR); 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, JUL\’. 
1923, TO JANUARY 16, 1924. 
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Maximum | Admitted A a | Admitted 
Country or region of birth. monthly | Jan. 1-16, | “2mue July lto | Bala 
quota. 1924. quem. Jan. 16, | fory: 
EE EE Seen pone 58 5 288 282 
Sm CIOS). >... bocce ccc cccckuence 46 7 236 117 
SE ST eo Sr 1, 468 448 7,342 6, 436 
EE ee ere BES Mecoreossces 1, 563 1, 563 
a ncthle sc cscanc dahcasssecch Silko 4 ers 302 302 
EEE FI 2, 871 115 14, 357 14, 037 
sw 2 06 Bile ccccc sc cduinheGheoessh dbudd gg RRR, 301 301 (2) 
nts Mle 6a wn ose duh Shas <0 ob abd 1,124 52 5, 619 3, 643 | 
2 dbdhdinwn ks aoe 4 stiebe §+s-ccep de 270 33 1, 348 473 
ths ci dhn nance ne o4-dbhlcsoo+c6ahdihes ee RPS ds 3, 921 3, 921 (2) 
cn anabnhiiiadin chs 6 miekbAalifie~ 0+» ahiiied gt ERR 71 59 
od odincccssdebhnestss~ cect dap eat 1. 146 215 5, 729 4, 259 14 
tb Ml annem ads udilet«s0++opdenes 13, 521 4,739 67, 607 66, 150 
Great Britain, Ireland ....................-- _ ig | MGI 77, 342 77, 342 
A Eee a. toh athe «ee. 3, 063 3, 063 ( 
BE ntcpescewesccenscocesccccccepocecs | 1,149 172 5, 747 5, 253 
Cs dint ditty deco ses dodebebds «cose dibd a: 75 19 
esses susexnencessrgcswnsmaseusces cuss , 411 |.......02- : 42, 057 42, 057 
eee eae eee 308 20 1, 540 1, 457 
BA es recereansctusesmewwnswnrs wares e 2 Ce 2, 629 2, 629 
ES narra 3D Je ccccccccece 92 92 ( 
| it AR ily carn ETE, Sigil Bt Minscn cies 3, 607 3, 607 
Cet cere Corer Ue. cacece sees ' 2,440 93 12, 202 10, 215 
Ral A Cl la aaa aaa 6, 195 220 30, 977 30, 959 
INE rs hs 52446 % Uk 0 008% scenswees CUO Biccscccccdss 2, 465 2, 465 
ns 8 eskink a hsb hehe has bee siowe ee 1, 484 66 7,419 7, 406 
SS ey Ce eee es Wp aPE Besscccscoed 24, 405 24, 405 
PROT. A’ 5%ob's'n'e badpeekbb veers cosenews | ee? 912 912 
tC ecee cb evet 4, 00s 236 20, 042 18, 007 
EAS es co eee eee S08 Bases +acsedeu 3,752 3, 752 ( 
ee 1, 285 632 6, 426 5, 374 
| SY ee re ie Pere 86 85 | 
ee Se eee en ones EE Benbsoonccecd 57 57 | 
EE. Sega oe ss ghd be sae bh deanes = 882 8S2 
SNe RAD5556.05250554 £40205) - opeeese- d51 85 2, 654 2,516 | 
BED ESS pg R TONNE EASES ape rr 92 g2 | ; 
MERE UE toes icccss ot 5bssassdicsvsr cies: 2 eer 104 104 | (2) 
Eg Ms 1s aes no 6504S 404465 62064300008 © deccccncecaué 18 18 (2) 
Atlantic Islands. ..........-.......-.---. +i 24 2 121 108 | 
ME Sh bab dh sis et eh ndbbn6b655 60s cccese ob 4 279 e 278 | 2) 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands.......... BB fececcccccecs 80 80 | ) 
a ee Pieiare wettbsvace 71, 561 7, 142 357, 803 | 344, 778 | 11.7 


























1 After all 


eurrent fiscal. year, have been deducted from the annual quota. 


2 Annual quota exhausted. 
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nnual Report of United States Commissioner of Naturalization, 1923. 


HE outstanding achievement of the United States Bureau 
of Naturalization in the fiscal year 1922-23, according to 
the annual report of the commissioner for that period, 

pertains to the reform or reorganization measures instituted by the 
ommissioner with the approval of the department.’’ These meas- 
res were devised to simplify the administrative machinery and 
stablish a plan of administration to improve the service to alien 
andidates for naturalization. 

The peperens calls for contact between the field examiner and the 

pplicant for naturalization before instead of after such applicant 

iles his petition for citizenship, the revision and consolidation of the 
ifferent forms used in the process of naturalization, and the doing 
way with superfluous forms and reports from clerks of courts. 
creat deal has already been done toward furthering these measures. 

‘he task, however, is a heavy one which involves the coordination 

f the work of the field force with that of over 2,000 clerks of courts 

vho have been handling naturalization cases for some years accord- 

ng to the old methods. Under the new system there will be a pre- 
iminary examination of each case, before the filing of the petition, 

o insure its freedom from legal defects. The commissioner declares 

hat “the saving of time, fees, and expenses to petitioners, not to 

peak of venioval 6f causes for dissatisfaction, will be immeasurable.” 
Certificates of arrival which were formerly sent from the ports of 
ntry to the United States Bureau of Immigration and then to the 

Jerk of the court are now sent direct to the proper naturalization 

officer in the field, who calls the applicant and his witness to the 

office of the clerk of the court where defects in the case for petitioning 
are eliminated. Under the new system an examiner receiving the 
preliminary-facts form is in a position to determine whether a cer- 
tificate of arrival is required and, if so, can at once take steps to 
secure it. Previously, the certificate of arrival was issued and the 
petition filed before the case reached the attention of the field ex- 
aminer. Progress is also reported in the matter of checking the 
congestion at Ellis Island in connection with the issuance of certifi- 
cates of arrival. 

The following totals are taken from certain tables of more detailed 

naturalization statistics for the year ended June 30, 1923: 


Declarations of intention filed...........________..__-- 296, 636 

Civilian petitions for naturalization filed. ...... > Bin pss 158, 059 

Civilian certificates of naturalization issued..._..______- 137, 975 

Military certificates of naturalization issued..-.-....___~-- 7, 109 
The Cable Act. 


LJNDER the so-called Cable Act of September 22, 1922, marriage 

does not naturalize an alien woman whose husband at the time 
he married her was a citizen or who afterwards becomes a citizen. 
Neither does a woman citizen forfeit her citizenship by marrying an 
alien unless he is ineligible for naturalization. A woman’s citizenship 
lost through marriage to an alien before the enactment of this law 
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may be restored by simplified naturalization proceedings. Moreoy, 
a woman married to an alien may become naturalized by separy;, 
proceedings, provided her husband is eligible for naturalizatioy 

In the year ended June 30, 1923, 22,209 women filed declarations 
of intention and 11,378 women filed petitions for naturaliz:tioy 
During the same period the number of certificates of naturalizti, 
issued to women was 6,011. The figures for the married and sinol, 
women were not kept separately for 1922-23, but from the faci ¢)\,, 
in previous years few papers were filed by single women and also from 
the actual contact of naturalization officials with declarants an 
petitioners, it may be safely concluded, according to the report, tha 
a large majority of the women who filed naturalization papers wer 
married. 


Citizenship Training. 


N 1922-23 the United States Bureau of Naturalization cooperate 
in citizenship training with the public schools of 2,461 communi. 
ties all over the country and in addition students from 355 outlying 
localities came to classes in neighboring towns and cities. Provision 
is also being made for such training for candidates for naturalization 
who live on farms. 

More than 126,000 copies of Part I of the Federal citizenship ‘ext- 
book have been distributed since the opening of the 1922-23 s:hool 
year. During 1922-23, 52,623 copies of Part III of the textbook, 
containing the simplified Declaration of Independence and the (on- 
stitution were issued to the public schools. To supplement the 
textbook 29,521 Federal Government charts, 25,556 sets of penman- 
ship sheets, and nearly 6,000 special vocational vocabularies were 
ones The United States Bureau of Naturalization also dis- 
tributes posters prited in 10 different languages, announcing the 

ublic school citizenship classes carried on in cooperation wit! the 

ureau. ‘Thousands of leaflets relative to citizenship training have 
been disseminated. Various women’s organizations have mani/ested 
a special willingness in the matter of helping their foreign-born sisicrs 
assume the responsibilities of diltieashei Reports regarding the 
extension of classes for women are being received at the bureau from 
all parts of the country. 

e bureau will continue to urge that a part of Juty 4 be devoted tv 
welcoming new citizens—those who have recently reached 21 years 
of age as well as the “newly naturalized.”’ 

The prospect of securing a certificate of graduation from the 
United States Bureau of Naturalization conduces to regular att«ud- 
ance at citizenship classes. Over 12,200 of these certificates were 
presented in 1922-23. 

In some cities the entire expenses of citizenship training are met 
locally through appropriations in connection with appropriation. for 
other educational purposes. Some States make appropriations (0 
all Americanization work, while other States only assist local com- 
munities in such work. Half the required funds for Americaniza (‘ion 
activities is furnished in at least one State through the extension 
division of the State university, the other half being supplied by 
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reover Mjuition fees from the pupils. In some localities where there are no 

‘Darate ff public school appropriations for Americanization work, contributions 
n. are made for this purpose by civic, patriotic, or philanthropic associa- 
Cations fi tions or even by the members of the citizenship classes. It is stated 
Zition, Hi that many of the teachers of such classes give their services without 
'Zation MM -harge, from patriotic motives. 

Single The United States Bureau of Naturalization maintains six field 
“t that Hi epresentatives whose whole time is devoted to matters connected 
© from Hi vith citizenship training. 

[sand In 1922-23 the bureau had an educational representative in West 
‘, that Mi yjrginia and at the end of the same year had a consulting specialist 
S Were Hon immigrant education conducting a course for teachers at San 
Jose, Calif. 
~The bureau has also been promoting the organization of English 
and citizenship classes in Federal penal institutions. 

erated The Federal Council of Citizenship Training, created by Executive 
muni. @order January 12, 1923, consists of one representative and one 
itlying Ig alternate from each executive department, the Federal Board for 
Vision Vocational Education, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
zation fg lhe United States Commissioner of Naturalization is the representa- 

tive of the Department of Labor. 
. texte The number of names and addresses of applicants for citizenship 
school ig furnished to public school officials by the bureau and the number of 
book @invitations sent out by the bureau to attend classes substantially 
. Con. increased in 1922-23, 738 communities being supplied with the names 

t the Mand addresses of 264,199 applicants and 25,534 wives, making a 
iman- @ total of 289,733. In addition, 62,216 record cards and 1,071 invita- 

were @ tions were furnished in blank to the schools. 

> dis- The bureau’s citizenship training activities among foreign-born 
> the | Workers in industrial establishments in the various parts of the 
h the (| country show gratifying progress, the number of plants cooperating 

have M@ with this Federal bureau having greatly increased and the results 
‘ested ff, secured surpassing the bureau’s highest expectations. To the 2,306 

isters a industrial establishments asking for citizenship status cards, 78,687 
» the cards were furnished in 1922-23. Within that year numerous 
from §@ plants organized citizenship training classes, the majority of which, 

in conformity with the bureau’s suggestion, have been placed 
ed ty §@ under the supervision of public school officials and have been sent 
vears fi the Federal textbook on citizenship, and other printed aids. Some 
| classes are carried on during the workday on the companies’ time; 

_ the #— others are conducted on a half-and-half basis; and the remainder, 
‘end- §@ after working hours. 
were Among the recommendations made in the report is that for legisla- 

tion enlarging the jurisdiction of the United States Bureau of 
met §@ Naturalization and making such amendments to the existing law “as 

s for Z will authorize the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
s for JZ States by commissioners of the Naturalization Bureau with the 
com- §@ present direction and control of the Secretary of Labor.” 
ition “The right of appeal should be provided for the alien applicant 
sion § to the Commissioner of Naturalization or a naturalization com- 
| by @ Mission which should be created, with an appeal to the appellate 


court of the United States in whose jurisdiction the alien petitioner 
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resides.” The judicial relationship would thus be perpetuated in qj 
cases requiring judicial determinations on disputed points of |ay 
The courts will in this way be relieved of an enormous task whic) 
at present actually adds nothing substantial to the process g 
naturalization as the duty of the courts in this connection is maiply 
a formal one in nine-tenths of the cases. In instances deman«ino 
judicial action recourse could be had, as stated above, to an appellat. 
court of the United States. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Massachusetts. ! 


PURING November, 1923, the Department of Labor and Indus- 

tries of Massachusetts made 3,984 inspections, 1,817 reinspec- 
tions, and 361 visits on complaint. In this same period the follow- 
ing orders were issued: 833 on general labor matters, 293 regarding 
industrial health, and 461 with reference to industrial safety. Wages 
aggregating $2,325.24 were paid in November by employers after 
employees had complained to the department. 





New York.? 


NCREASED activities in October and November, 1923, are reported 

by the division of industrial hygiene of the New York State De- 
artment of Labor. Since the reorganization of this division under 
po sections additional work has been undertaken. 

The section of expert inspection has been more than ordinarily 
active partly because of more work in connection with the inspection 
of plans for devices for removing dust, fumes, and gases, an pares 
because of experiments in illumination preliminary to undertaking a 
study of minimum standards for lighting for needle-trade workshops. 

The section of special research has three studies under way upon 
which progress reports will be made in later issues of the Industrial 
Bulletin. 

The section on accident prevention, through the assignment of two 
additional accident inspectors, has had its scope and functions con- 
siderably broadened, 

The section of education not only replies to employers and em- 
pees regarding matters concerning their welfare a occupations 
ut also gives lectures and radio talks on the subject of indasteial 
hygiene. 








len ES. Department of Labor and Industries. Typewritten report forwarded in letter of 
an. 4, 1924. 
?New York. Industrial commissioner. Industrial Bulletin, New York, December, 1923. 
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Among the activities reported by the bureau of inspection of 4), I La 
State labor department for October, 1923, are the following: 19) 
Factories: | Mines, quarries, magazines, ab 

Regular inspections__.____ 8, 466 tunnels, and caissons: de 

Building surveys__.._._._ 6, 190 | Mine inspections_-_____ ee 

Special inspections. --___—_ 1, 534 , Quarry inspections ___- 97 aD 

Complaints investigated _ _ 78 | Magazine inspections. —___ 19) ws 

Special investigations __ __ 253 Special inspections _____ - 

Compliance visits____-_-_-- 5, 920 Special investigations pat 

Department office calls___ 338 Compliance visits___- du 

Information calls *__._._._._ 4, 933 | Information and _ office int 

Mercantile establishments: a a te 47 : 

Regular inspections._._.._._ 7, 511 | Boilers: 

Special inspections_- _-- _- 523 | Regular inspections____. 169 al’ 

Complaints investigated __ 95 Compliance visits_____ _ __ 55 ch 

Compliance visits._._...... 4,385 | Boiler certificates issued 500) pr 

Tenements: | Information and _ office in 

Inspections of  apart- $i tel cg lil 25 

menteisieuJsileuiuiL 20, 248 | Industrial hygiene: 

Inspections, licensed build- Physical examinations____ ‘69 of 

Aad ani ie ae 2, 036 Special investigations_ ___ 274 

Inspections, unlicensed Research investigations_ _ _ 100 

I, ans dh dhl ms conan 295 Special details_____.____- 110 

Complaints investigated __ 29 Information and office 

Compliance visits___-_-__-_- 499 RG ee aso 

Department office calls___ 15 | Building construction: 

Licenses— Regular inspections _ -_____ 2%) 
a 200 Special inspections_____-_- 4() 
Canceled or revoked_- 41 Comitenes Visits... -._- 248 

Factory permits, canceled or 
revoked. ____._..-__._-_-- 135 pt 
sl 

A summary of the orders and compliances reported by the bure: lt 
for October, 1923, are given below: ct 

Orders. Complianc: 5 

Phere 22203. DIB pom | Je fh OLELOT “Me 18,615 *16, 199 

Mereantiles . 21.405 iol 2b. Ug JIL oJ Op aeR 10 771 4 

Mine, quarry, and magazine_____- sot-shiebst 130 19 i 

ESS SSS tia: Cth i Tas Ss 52 28 L 
i ee dk an nti Ra nw 0 Kahin noe 250 204 
Building construection__-_____________. Le aig 887 697 
ROO. o ods dhwswvwds..swridcus2org -ivel 30,231 27,915 


Durmg the same oo there were 123 prosecutions begun in tle 
case of factories and 42 relative to mercantile establishments. 





Pennsylvania.” 


[| ABOR and Industry, the monthly publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, has been reestab- 
lished “‘on a revised and more comprehensive plan,” after having 
been suspended since March, 1923, because of the reorganization 0! 

’ the department and a necessary curtailment of expenses. All o( hier 
ag ger ge of the department, including the industria! 

















ard’s Bulletin of Information, are merged in this new series 0! 
3Includes visits to nonmanufacturing establishments found in buildings apparently used for 
a. 
* Number of employees. 
5 Including 265 Waivers. 


§ Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, No 
and December, 1923. 
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Labor and Industry, which begins with the issue for November, 
1923. It is proposed to cover in this single monthly the latest avail- 
able statistical and other information on the inspection work of the 
department, fatal and nonfatal industrial accidents in Pennsylvania, 
digests of important decisions of the workmen’s compensation board 
and of the courts in compensation cases, results of rehabilitation 
work, insurance under the State workmen’s compensation fund, em- 
ployment and earnings, placements by the ig le gp bureau, in- 
dustrial relations, activities of the industrial board, and all other 
interesting and important matters included in the department’s work. 
The department is compiling manuals of all laws, rules, and stand- 
ards regarding industrial health and safety. These handbooks are 
chiefly for the use of the department’s inspectors, but will, no doubt, 
prove of value to adantaeal employers and also to others interested 
in the activities of the department. 
The following is a report of the division of records of the bureau 
of inspection for the period January | to October 1, 1923: 


Inspections _—__- ¥ fe Mey 
Special inspections. __-____________- ol 15, 773 
Wed birss - cedene he pus 3ok See , ; Jus 12, 701 
Violations___- he » MEE &, 173 
Prosecutions _- : nh a PTO ; i 270 
Orders. ____- Bg Ett Fp os 2 be bP a 5, 609 
CNM CSOT IU. Sukh . . Ue e221 dk illis. i) 34688 


A revision committee is being organized for the improvement of 
polishing and grinding standards, the final draft of the revised crane 
standards will be submitted for approval at the next meeting of the 
Industrial Board, and the boiler safety standards are to be revised to 
conform to the revised standards of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

For an account of industrial accidents in Pennsylvania during the 
first eight months of 1923, see page 181 of this issue of the MontTuLy 
Labok REvViIEw. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Investigation of Migration and the Labor Supply." 


STUDY of migration and labor supply has been undertaken by {\j. 

National Bureau of Economic obeieeh at the request of the 
National Research Council committee on scientific problems of 
human migration. 

Among the questions upon which this important investigation js 
expected to cast light are the following: 

o what extent and how quickly is immigration affected hy «) 
industrial boom and emigration by an industrial depression ? 

Have migration fluctuations been so timed that they have height- 
ened or diminished the intensity of the business cycle’s “upward 
swing” ? 

Has increased immigration during industrial activity tended to 
protract such activity by modifying ‘the increase of labor costs 
per unit of output’? 

What effect has migration had upon unemployment in busin¢ss 
depressions ? 

as heavy emigration substantially decreased unemployment, or 
has migration been so slow in its reflexes to varying conditions that 
it has had a tendency to sharpen wage declines and increase unem- 


Bay ment y 

n brief, an attempt will be made in this study to measure with 
as much aecuracy as possible the importance of the relative forces 
influencing the tides of immigration and emigration as well as the 
effect of the labor supply upon industry. 





Reappointment of Labor Member of Oregon Industrial Accident Commission. 


"THE Governor of Oregon has reappointed Hon. William A. Marsh! 

as the labor representative on the industrial accident com- 
mission of that State. Mr. Marshall served as the labor mem): 
when the commission was first organized. In his long experience 
in the administration of the law under which the commission o)e!- 
ates he has become thoroughly acquainted with industrial insurance 
science and its latest methods. He has been a strong defender of 
the State’s workmen’s compensation system, which has been subject 
to repeated attacks. 





i Manufacturers’ News, Chicago, Dec. 15, 1923, p. 10. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


lowA.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Child labor. Analysis of work permits 
issued during biennium ending June 30, 1922. Des Moines {1922]. 43 pp. 
Bulletin No. 9. 
Data from this report are given on page 122 of this issue of the MoNTHLY 


LaBoR REVIEW. 





—— 


Labor organizations. Trade-union statistics for biennium ending Decem- 
ber 31,1921. Des Moines [1922]. 74 pp. Bulletin No. 10. 


Unitep States.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 
1922, to October 31, 1923. Washington, 1923. v, 6 pp. 


— Civil Service Commission. Fortieth annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1923. Washington, 1923. C, 206 pp . 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. v, 166 pp. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Pensions. Report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. 33 pp. 

This report includes a statement on the administration of the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. On June 30, 1923, there was a surplus in the 
fund of $25,510,288.97, and the total disbursements for the fiscal year, including 
annuities, refunds, allowances, and Treasury settlements were $7,779,584.22. 
The aggregate annual deductions from employees’ salaries amount to about 
$14,400,000. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. vi, 159 pp. 

Certain data in this report have already been published in the MonTuHty 
Lapor Review under the title “‘ Immigration during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923” (see issue of August, 1923, pp. 237-240, and issue of October, 1923, 
pp. 196-199); in the summary of the eleventh annual report of the United States 
Secretary of Labor, and in ‘‘A century of immigration’’ (see issue of January, 
1924, pp. 1-19 and pp. 30-32). 





Bureau of Labor Statistics. Building permits in the principal cities of 
the United States in 1922. Washington, 1923. iii, 120 pp. Bulletin No. 
347. Miscellaneous series. 

Advance data from this report were published in the Monruty Laspor Review 


for July, 1923 (pp. 164-173). 


—_—_—_— 





Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. Wash- 
ington, 1923. 16 pp. Bulletin No. 351. Safety code series. 








Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City, by 
Margaret Gadsby. Washington, 1923. iti, 95 pp. Bulletin No. 341. Con- 
ciliation and arbitration series. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 125 and 126 of this issue of 
the Monruiy Laspor Review. 
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Unitep Srates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages ay, 
hours of labor in the automobile industry, 1922. Washington, 1923. iii, ; 
Bulletin No. 848. Wages and hours of labor series. 


Advance data from this report were published in the Monruiy LagBor R: 
for April, 1923 (pp. 56-58). 
Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended Ju) 
1923. Washington, 1923. 31 pp. 
A résumé of this report is given on pages 233 to 246 of this issue of | 
MonTaiy Lasor Review. 
Children’s Bureau. Child labor in North Dakota. Washington, 
v, 67 pp. Bureau publication No. 129. Illustrated. 
A digest of this report is given on page 123 of this issue of the Montuty L 
REvIEw. 

















—— Child welfare in the insular possessions of the United States. / 
I: Porio Rico, by Helen V. Bary. Washington, 1923. v. 75 pp. Bur 
publication No. 127. 

A review of this study will be found on pages 26 to 28 of this issue of ty 


Monruiy Lasor Review. 





Eleventh annual report, fiscal year ended June 80,1923. Was 
ton, 1923. wi, 38 pp. 

Gives a review of the work done by the bureau during the year under » 
sideration, discusses the trend of legislation and the development of p 
opinion concerning child welfare, and outlines work under way or soon t: 
undertaken. 





Minors in automobile and metal-manufacturing industri: 
Michigan. Washington, 1923. vii, 131 pp. Bureau publication No. 1 


A brief review of this study is given on page 122 of this issue of the Mon 
Lapor Review. 





Unemployment and child welfare. A study made in a m 
western and an eastern city during the industrial depression of 1921 and |! 
by Emma Octavia Lundberg. Washington, 1923. iz, 1738 pp. Bur 
publication No. 125. 


A summary of the findings of this report is published on pages 147 and 1 |> 
this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
Women’s Bureau. Fifth annual report, for the fiscal year ended | 
80, 1923. Washington, 1923. 20 pp. 
A review of this report is given on page 121 of this issue of the Mon1 
Lazor Review. 











Proceedings of the women’s industrial conference called b) 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, Washin, 
D. C., January 11, 12, and 13, 1923. Washington, 1923. xvii, 190 
Bulletin No. 38. 

Gives a full report of the proceedings of the conference, of which a summ 
was published in the Monruiy Lasor Review for February, 1923 (pp. 50-57). 
—— Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Noval 

Establishment within continental limits of the United States and Pearl Har\w, 
Hawaii, for the calendar year 1924. Washingion, 1923. 26 pp. 


Wages of certain classes of employees, in selected localities, taken from t/iis 
report, are published on pages 99 to 102 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor 
REVIEW. 

Railroad Labor Board. Organization and general rules of procedure in | 


ceedings under Title III of the transportation act, 1920, with approved {0 ', 
adopted August 26, 1920, revised March 26,1923. Washington, 1923. 14 )))) 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


AvstRALIA (New Souta Wa tes).—Depariment of Labor and Industry. Report 
on the working of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1922. 
Sydney, 1923. 41 pp. 

- (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and 
Industrial and Provident Societies. Thirty-eighth report. Brisbane, 1923. 
19 pp. 

The total membership of the benefit friendly societies at the end of 1922 was 
57,616, an increase of 1.8 per cent during the year. The benefits paid to mem- 
bers during 1922 amvcunted to £162,780 ($792,169, par), the highest amount on 
record. Of this, one-third was paid out in sickness benefits, one-half was for 
medical attendance and medicine, and approximately 16 per cent was for funeral 
benefits. ‘“‘The medical charges per member have shown a marked increase 
continuously since 1917, and last year amounted to over 26 per cent more than 
at the commencement of the decennial period.’”’ During the last 10 years the 
position of the societies has improved noticeably, the financial membership 
persons entitled to benefits) having risen from 49,119 to 56,569, capital from 
£902,282 to £1,162,674 ($4,390,955 to $5,658,153, par), and annual income from 
members from £166,002 to £204,716 ($807,849 to $996,250, par). 

—— (Vicroria).—Registrar of Friendly Secieties. Report for the year 1922. 
Melbourne, 1923. 4 pp. 

BeL.aium.— Ministére de UIndustrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire 
de la législation du travail. Années 191441919. Brussels, 1923. xii, 547 
pp. Tome premier. 

This is the first volume of a collection of the labor laws of various countries 
from 1914 to 1919. It includes the laws of Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
sulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, Germany, Spain, and certain of the 
States of the United States. 

CanaDa.— Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928. 
Ottawa, 1928. 135 pp. 

information from this publication is given on page 207 of this issue of the 
Montaiy Lasor Review. 

—— (QuesBec).— Minister of Public Works and Labor. General report for the 
year ending June 30, 1923. Quebec, 1928. vi, 136 pp. Illustrated. 

France.—Ministére du Travail. Direction du Travail. Bulletin de l’inspection 
du travail et de Vhygiéne industrielle. Trentieme année, 1922. Numéros 146. 
Paris, 1922. 264 pp. 

The texts of laws, decrees, and circulars promulgated in France during 1922 on 
questions relating to labor and industrial hygiene are published in this volume, 
and various legal decisions and cases are given. The volume also contains a 
number of inspectors’ reports upon industrial processes, hazards, and working 
conditions, and there are analyses of several studies of occupational diseases. 
GERMANY (PrussiA).—Statistisches Landesamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch. Berlin, 

1923. 16*,509 pp. 19. Band. 

The nineteenth issue of the statistical yearbook of the State of Prussia, covering 
the year 1922 and preceding years. The present volume contains essentially the 
same kind of statistics as previous issues. Of special interest to labor are the 
data on factory inspection, strikes and lockouts, miners’ wages, cooperative 
societies, trade and continuation schools, and housing of workers’ families. 
Great Brirain.—{India Office.| Statement exhibiting the moral and material 


progress and condition of India during the year 1922-23. London, 1923. 
vi, 8358 pp. Cmd. 1961. 


Reviews the position of India during the year, treating of international rela- 
tions, the ‘“‘burden of citizenship,”’ the economic structure, problems of progress, 
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and the political record. The chapter on problems of progress contains matt, 
of interest to labor, on cost of living, labor legislation, trade-unions, strikes. », 
the cooperative movement. The report also gives, in appendixes, various dq). 
ments and records bearing upon the text. 

Great Britain.— Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Committee on disi;/),,. 


tion and prices of agricultural produce. Interim report on cereals, flour, 14 
bread. London, 1923. 100 pp. Cmd. 1971. 


Traces cereals from the grower to the consumer, studying costs involved jy 
each process or transfer. Contains suggestions for several changes in methods o; 
charges. Does not advise any radical alterations, but recommends greate; 
production of wheat specially adapted to bread making, and an increased \\se of 
the “all-English”’ loaf. 

Ministry of Labor. Report on national unemployment insurance to J); 


1923, with a short account of the out-of-work donation scheme (November, | 913 y 
to March, 1921) and appendices. London, 1923. 231 pp. 


A summary of this report appears on pages 167 to 171 of this issue of the 
Montsiy Lasor Review. 








Committee appointed to consider the position of outworkers in relation to 
unemployment insurance. Report. London, 1923. 14 pp. 

A committee was appointed in 1922 to consider whether the unemployment in- 
surance scheme should be extended to cover outworker: “not employed under a 
contract of service,’’ i. e., the class usually known in this country as home workers 
The main obstacle in the way of such an extension, they find, is the difficulty of 
securing proof of continuous unemployment, and this they regard as alimost 
insuperable. Even were this otherwise, the administration of the scheme in 
regard to outworkers would be so difficult and expensive that the extension cvild 
not be recommended. 

We do not regard the inclusion of outworkers in the present scheme of unc m- 
ployment insurance as a practicable business proposition; such workers are 11: 
our opinion, an insurable risk. There is no evidence to the contrary; and there 
would appear to be no justification for undertaking further inquiries. ae 9 
Even supposing a workable scheme for whole-time outworkers could be devise, 
the smallness of their numbers would in itself rule out all possibility of adiminis- 
tration at a reasonable cost. | 

segiciry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year 1921. Part B.—Indu- 
trial and provident societies. London, 1923. wii, 168 pp. 

Gives annual returns and statistical summaries of agricultural and fishing 
societies, distributive societies, productive societies, societies maintaining |)\si- 
nesses of various kinds, land and housing societies, and general cooperative (e- 
velopment societies. Contains also a directory of industrial and provident sociec- 
ties. ‘‘ Practically all those organizations which may be considered as making \p 
the ‘cooperative movement’ ”’ have registered under the industrial and provident 
societies act and are included in the figures given in this report. 

— meg’ for the year ending December 31, 1922. Part A.—Genvral 
report. ondon,- 1923. viii, 130 pp. 

Devoted largely to legal proceedings and the settlement of disputes in tlie 
various societies. 








Unofficial. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLiTICAL aND SociaL Science. The Annals, } 0! 
CX, No. 199. Psychology in business. Philadelphia, November, 1°. 
viii, 232 pp. 

The main subjects of the three parts of this volume are: I—Psychoiogy «1° 
the worker; II—Psychology and the consumer; and III—Agencies for psycholvg- 

ical research in business. Among the articles included in Part I, which is 0! 
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special interest from a labor viewpoint, are: Job analysis for employment pur- 

ses; Psychological tests in industry; Methods of rating human qualities; 

Factors affecting human efficiency; and The irrational factor in human be- 

havior—the “‘night-mind” in industry. In the last-mentioned contribution 

the author, at present a research associate in the Wharton School of Finance and 

Commerce and formerly professor of psychology at the University of Queens- 

jand, declares that “it would seem that no wage rate, however high, can possibly 

pring content to the worker until the relevant physiological and psychological 
facts are made the basis of the industrial plan.” 

AmeRICAN BANKERS’ AssocriaTION. Commission on Commerce and Marine. 
Economic problems of western Europe. |New York] 1923. 48 pp. 

A survey of economic and industrial conditions in western Europe in the 
latter part of 1923, prepared by the chief of the western European division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

AwerRICAN Rartway Association. Program of the railroads to provide adequate 
transportation service in 1923-24, including report of progress made to Octo- 
ber 1, 1923. New York, 1923. 15 pp., mimeographed. Charts. 

Cuateau, Niox. Les conseils d’entreprise et le contréle ouvrier en Autriche. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1923. 185 pp. 

A critical study of the operation of the works councils and workers’ control 
in Austria. The author, after first explaining the meaning of the term workers’ 
control, discusses the problem of workers’ control in countries other than Aus- 
tria (Great Britain, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Russia, and Luxem- 
burg) and gives a historical review of the workers’ committees in Austria, the 
precursors of the works councils. These introductory chapters are followed by a 
translation of the bill on works councils as submitted to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and of the preamble to the bill; digests of the report on the bill by the 
Austrian Socialization Commission and of the proceedings of the session of parli- 
ament of May 15, 1919, in which passage of the works councils bill was voted; 
and finally a translation of the full text of the enacted law, with commentaries. 
The volume then quotes the opinions of the Austrian factory inspection service, 
the employers’ association of Lower Austria, and of the Chamber of Labor of 
Vienna on the operation of the works councils law, and gives an account of the 
first works councils’ congress of the metal-working industries. In the last part 
of the volume the author, after discussing the economic situation of Austria, 
presents his own views as to the significance and importance of the law, its 
present effect, and its probable effect in the future. A bibliography on works 
councils in Austria and other countries concludes the volume. 

Eppy, SHErwoop. The new world of labor. New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1923. 216 pp. 

The author studied labor conditions in 10 principal industrial countries during 
the course of a 14 months’ tour around the world in 1922 and 1923, and in 
this book he reviews the industrial situation in China, Japan, India, Germany 
and the Ruhr, France, Italy, Great Britain, Russia, and the United States, from 
the standpoirt of working conditions, earnings, living conditions, and labor 
organization. 

Poster, WILLIAM TRUFANT, and CatTcuines, Wappitt. Money. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. xi, 409 pp. 

This study was published by the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 
It is issued because ‘‘money, which is our best measure of the strength of eco- 
nomic motives, should be made the core of economic theory, and because more 
of the world’s difficulties are due to monetary policies than to any other eco- 
nomic cause.”’ The subject is discussed from the standpoint of the facts that the 
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world can consume in the long run no more than it produces; that prod iiciig, 
can not be sustained at a high level without a medium of exchange, ai {\,,; 
gold is the most satisfactory medium; that central banks should not be su) jecte 
to political pressure; that monetary reforms are impossible so long as gover). 
ments meet their deficits by printing money; and that prices and prod \ictip, 
should be eontrolled by competition among consumers rather than betwee, 
governments. 


] 


LansBurRGH, RicnarpH. Industrial management. New York, John Wiley & So», 
(Inc.), 1923. vi, 488 pp. 
The varying factors involved in industrial management are considered jy 


great detail in this volume, the subjects including plant organization; the p)\\.. 
ical side of the plant, such as location, layout, lighting, air conditioning, ap; 
factory power; standardization of products and operation; job study; various 
systems of wage payment; personnel relations; and controlling operations 


which cover such questions as budgeting for administrative control, inv: 

routing, etc. A bibliography is appended. 

MacDona.p, Wiiuram. The intellectual worker and his work. London, ./ 
Cape, 1923. 3651 pp. 

The position of intellectual workers from an economic standpoint for 
theme of this book in which there is a discussion of the actual conditic. 
intellectual work in various branches, administrative control of inte!!eci\,| 
work, extent of organization among intellectual workers, and an account of ty pica! 
organizations and of federation and international organization. 

Natronat InpustriaL Conrerence Boarp. Experience with mutual 
associations in the United States. New York, 1923. viti, 155 pp. R 
report No. 65. 


The investigation of employees’ benefit associations covered 382 such associa- 
tions, and a conservative estimate of the total number in the country is saidt 
be between 700 and 800. The present study of the organization, operation, and 
experience of these associations was for the purpose of determining the ¢ 
purposes which employers or workers have had in mind in forming then, | 
features which have been most successful or most unsatisfactory, and the cflect 
of the associations on the attitude of the employees as regards efficiency, wv rale, 
loyalty, and other aspects of industrial relations. It is said that while tl: 
associations were in general organized on the initiative of the employees tlic wore 
recent ones have been formed at the suggestion of the management, a condition 
which has resulted largely from the growth in the size of industrial establishments. 
Ogata, Kryosni. The cooperative movement in Japan. London, P.S. King & 

Son (Lid.), 1928. xv, 862 pp. : 

Contains a-history and detailed description of the development of the vi: 
types of cooperative societies in Japan. Certain information, taken frou tis 
study, is given on pages 221 to 223 of this issue of the Montuuy LaBor Reviiw 
SueruerD, E. Couston. The fixing of wages in Government employment. Lon- 

don, Methuen & Co. (Lid.), 1923. ax, 207 pp. 

Taking up in succession the different divisions of the English Governient, 
the writer discusses the development of the wage or salary scale in each. [ors 
long time the feeling prevailed that it was inconsistent with the dignity | 
Government to permit any bargaining over wages; it was for the authori' 
fix them, and the employees might take or leave them as they saw fit. ‘ 
tive bargaining on the part of the employees was out of the question, 3. 
required the upheaval of the World War to reconcile the Government (0 (° 
idea of permitting it, in even a modified form. 
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In fixing wages, the Government faces several difficulties. In general, its 
activities are carried on mainly with the idea of rendering a service, and the or- 
dinary business tests of what expenses are justifiable, i. e., what expenses pay 
for themselves and return a profit, are inapplicable. Again, there is an insist- 
ent publie demand for economy in Government departments, often coupled 
with other demands which involve heavy expenditures along unproductive lines, 
and keeping down the wage scale is one of the most obvious ways of preventing 
outlay. Therefore, there is a constant tendency to keep wages and salaries 
down to the lowest possible point. 

In general, the process of adjusting the wage scale has been much the same in 
all the departments, and is apt to result from one of two causes. A wage scale 
isin existence. Circumstances change, but it does not, and it finally becomes so 
inadequate that the department or office concerned can not secure and hold the 
kind of workers it needs, so that a recasting of the scale can not be avoided. 
This process, which is merely the normal working of supply and demand, is 
hampered by the fact that Government service often does not correspond to 
any particular line of outside work, and after an employee has been in the ser- 
vice for some years it is not easy for him to secure an outside position. He is 
therefore rather compelled to keep on; and adverse conditions operate only to 
diminish the number, or to change the character of those entering, so that the 
effect of the low scale is very slow in becoming apparent. This is less the case 
with manual workers, whose employments in the Government service do not 
differ so markedly from those outside, and it is mainly in their case that the 
process has operated. In the case of clerical workers, a second force has been 
called into play, the power of public opinion, exerted generally through Parlia- 
ment. Complaints of wages and conditions become insistent, members of Par- 
liament are approached by letter and petition, agitation leads to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate and report, and this may result in an im- 
provement. It is, however, a slow method, and has some obvious disadvantages. 

During the war, the principle of collective bargaining was admitted even in 
the Government service, and Whitley councils were set up, which, in connec- 
tion with an arbitration board which might be invoked in case the councils 
failed of complete agreement, gave the employees a considerable chance for pre- 
senting their side. Unfortunately, the Government was by no means ‘‘sold’”’ on 
the idea of collective bargaining, and when the post-war depression set in the 
demand for economy afforded an opportunity for abolishing the arbitration 
board. This has left matters in a very unsatisfactory condition, since, if the 
Whitley council fails to reach complete agreement, there is now no method pro- 
vided for degling with the resultant deadlock. 
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